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Hisiovie Mab’ aziney 
i) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


VoL, VI, JANUARY, 1889. No, 1. 


“ Few, those who know virtue are few.’ —CONFUCIUS. 


Remarks. 


Only a few words are necessary at the beginning of this volume, 
It is sometimes a hard task to steer between Scylla and Charybdis, 
One desires more articles on folk-lore and less on science, while an- 
other says those on science in general are too abstruse; several more 
announce that they are studying the ancient religions, having been 
drawn to them by the many references to, and quotations from, them 
in these pages. 

A more than ordinary interest has been awakened in arcane sub- 
jects, remarkable phenomena, fantastical literature, bibliography, and 
so forth; and many questions have been received on these singular 
matters, which will appear in the current volume, 

As fantastic as many of these subjects seem to be, they lie at the 
foundation of nearly all secret societies and religious systems; and 
the literature of this age is bringing to light much that has been hid- 
den forages, “Let there be light.” Go on and light will come-yov. 

A very copious index to these entire volumes has been prepared by 
Albert R. Frey, New York, an experienced indexer, which we design 
to publish the present year in pamphlet form, in uniform size with 
NorTEs AND QUERIES, thus giving to all those who possess the full set 
a quick reference to all matters therein, 


~=— 
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Tour oF THE CHESS Knicut. (Vol. V, p. 212.) This subject 
has been discussed in these pages (Vol. II, pp. 397, 473). According» 
to the Prédromus in the bibliography appended to S. S. Haldeman’s 
“Tours of a Chess Knight,” the earliest attempt to form a knight’s 
tour, accompanied by a definite date, seems to be that of a manuscript 
by Paulus Guerinus in 1512, and fills only half the board. Gianutio 
in 1597 also performed the tour on half the board, but as his can be 
inverted on the other half of the board and properly connected, he 
essentially solved the problem. Since 1597 many others have per- 
formed the tour in different ways, among them several of the noted 
mathematicians of Europe. When the tours are lined they form very 
elegant designs, and are easily distinguished from each other. 

The following is a six-line quotation from Shakespeare. Each syl- 
lable occupies a square, and follows in succession according to the 
knight’s move on the chess board. What is the quotation, and where 
is it found in Shakespeare’s works? 


on | heav] per o | seek] te is to 
a ex the | ous | nish let to | beau 
en | fume] of cess | vi ‘| the j Smooth | waste 
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S. S. Halderman’s “ Tours of the Chess Knight” contains 114 dia- 
grams; and his bibliography on the subject names 64 authors and 
articles (1500-1864), with 34 diagrams. Total pages 132. “ Dedicate 
to GORGE ALLEN author of a life of Philidor.” 

George Walker’s bibliography, appended to Zhe Philidorian, a mag- 
azine of chess and other scientific games, contains 40 octavo pages, 
including 420 authors and articles, down to 1838. 

M. J. Hazeltine, a chess editor of New Hampshire, has a fine library 
on chess, containing 340 volumes, 200 pictures, prints, and photo- 
graphs; 7,705 problems, 4,004 enigmas, 9,295 games; the three lat- 
ter items displayed on 10,276 pages. 

Dr. A. Vander Linde’s bibliography, recently ‘published at Utrecht, 
contains 2,209 titles, besides r13 titles on checkers, 


Year or Conruston. (Vol. II, p. 527.) This phrase was applied 
to the reformation of the calendar undertaken by Julius Cæsar, which 
reform was a great improvement on the previous calendar. Cæsar 
called on Sosigenes, an astronomer, to rectify the discrepancy, that is, 
adjust the difference between the the civil and solar year, to prevent 
future errors. It was determined to make January r of the Roman 
year A, U. C. (Anno Urbis Condit) 709, which was B. C. 45, coincide 
with January 1 of the solar year. Two intercalary months of 67 days 
were inserted between the last day of November and the first day of 
December of the year A, U, C, 708. An intercalary month of 23 
days had already been added to February of that year. Hence, the 
Roman yéar A. U. C. 709 was made to consist of 445 days (ù e. 
355+23+67 = 445). That year was scoffingly called “the year of 
confusion,” or more justly it should be named, as Microbius ob- 
serves, “the last year of confusion.” To prevent future errors the 
year was lengthened from 355 to 365 days, each month except Febru- 
ary being lengthened by one or two days, nearly alternately, accord- 
ing to the rule we now observe, The Gregorian calendar obviated an 
error in the Julian calendar by not making every fourth century a 
leap year. Gregory XIII ordered that every fourth century beginning 
with 2000 should not be a leap year, which obviates all errors for 
many centuries to come. 
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The Greatest Magic Square Extant. 


BY WILLIAM BEVERLY. 


In veiw of the great interest that is manifested in that mysterious 
subject, the magic square, we present what is probably the finest and 
the most perfect example extant. It was made by the most distin- 
guished chess-player of England. 


| 33 | 62 | 15 | 20 | 9 | 24| 39 | 58 | = 260 | 


| 16 | 19 | sa | 61 | 40 | 57| 10 | 23 | = 260 | 


68 | 14 | 17 | 36 | 21 | 12 | 59 | 38 | = 260 | 


|18 | 35 64 13 | 60 | 87 | 22 11 | = 260 | 


This square illustrates the Knight’s Tour over the chess-board, in 
the game of chess, in which the knight plays to every square on the 


board, and touches it but once. 

Every line of figures running up and down sums up 260, 

Every line of figures running right and lelt sums up 260, 

Divide the board into four quarters ; then the rows and files of each 
quarter will sum up 130, > 

Divide the board into sixteen equal parts; the numbers that com- 
pose each sixteenth part will sum up 130, 

It also follows that any sixteenth portion of the board, added to 
any other sixteenth portion, will sim up 260. ‘ 
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It also follows that any half row or file, added to any other half 
row or file, in the entire square, will sum up 260. 

Take the files of numbers running up and down ; the four central 
numbers of the file will sum up 130; and so of course the four semain2 
ing or outer numbers will sum up 130, 

These are only some of the wonderful properties of this mysterious 
square, This is really a magic square ; and incomparison, the ordina- 
ry square by this name sinks into insignificance, 


MULTIPLICATION OF RoMAN NumeErRALS. How did the ancients 
perform multiplication before the invention of the Arabic figures? 
EGBERT LORD, 
This question has waited a year for a reply. .We will give an ex- 
ample, that of multiplying 1791 by 53, taken from an unpublished let- 
ter of Baron Maseres to the Rèv, William Birche, in the possession of 
J. O. Hallowell, Esq., Jesus College, Cambridge, England. See 
Thomas S. Davies’ “ Solutions to Charles Hutton’s Course of Math- 
ematics,” 1840, p. §. It is as follows : 
1791 is MDCCXCI, and 53 is LIII. Therefore, 179153 is 
=MDCCXCIXLIII 
=LIIIX M+-LII Xx D+-LIIIXCC+LITIX XC-+-LIII XI 
=LIUIX M+XXVIXM+1xD+LxCC+II1x CC+LIIIXL 
+LIIIXXL-HLIII 
=LXXVIIIIXM4+D-+4+(L=-D)XXXCC-+DC+XXVIXC-H 
XL-LIIXXL-IXXL-LIII 
=LXXVIIIIXM4+D4VXIIXM-+DC4+XXVIXC+L-4+CIV 
XXKX+XL+LIII 
=LXXVIIIIXM+D+Xx St De ARR OE NES C+L+C 
*KXX-+IVX XX+XL-+LIIT 
=LXXXVITLXMMCHIXM-+VIXC-+LHIIXM ‘ 
+LXXX+XL+-LIII 
=LXXXXIV X M+ VII XK C+-L+-CXX+LITI 
=LXXXXIVXM-+VIII XC+L+XX-+-LII1 
=LXXXXIV XM-+-IXXC+XXITN 
=LXXXXIVXM+DCCCC+XXIII 
ae 
Query : Whether this is the way in which Cicero or Varro would 
have multiplied 1791 by 53, 
THE First BAND OF MINSTRELS ever formed consisted of four per- 


sons: Dan. Emmett, Wm. Pell, Frank Brower, and Wm. Whitlock. 
They performed in New York in 1842. 
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The Sentence of Jesus. 


A COPY OF THE ORIGINAL DECREE AS ISSUED BY PONTIUS PILATE. 

_ A correspondent of Notes and Queries, London, extracts from the 
Kéinische Zeitung what is called “correct transcript of the sentence of 
death pronounced against Jesus Christ.” ‘ The following is a copy of 
the most remarkable judicial sentence which has ever been pronounced 


in the annals of the world; namely, that of death against the Saviour, - © 
with the remarks that the journal Ze Droit has collected, the knowl- — 


edge of which must be interesting in the highest degree to every Chris- 


tian. Until now we are not aware that it has ever been made public 


in the German papers. The sentence is word for word as follows : 


SENTENCE PRONOUNCED BY PONTIUS PILATE, INTENDANT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF LOWER GALILEE, THAT JESUS OF NAZARETH SHALL SUF- 
FER DEATH BY THE CROSS. IN THE SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF THE REIGN 
OF THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS AND ON THE 25TH OF THE MONTH OF 
MARCH, IN THE MOST HOLY CITY OF JERUSALEM, DURING THE PoNTIFI- 
CATE OF ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS, PONTIUS PILATE, INTENDANT OF THE 
PROVINCE oF LOWER GALILEE, SITTING IN JUDGMENT IN THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL SEAT OF THE PR#TORS, SENTENCES JESUS CHRIST OF NAZA- 
RETH TO DEATH ON A CROSS BETWEEN TWO ROBBERS, AS THE NUMEROUS 
AND NOTORIOUS TESTIMONIALS OF THE PEOPLE PROVE ; 


JESUS IS A MISLEADER. 

HE HAS EXCITED THE PEOPLE TO SEDITION. 

HE IS AN ENEMY TO THE LAWS. 

HE CALLS HIMSELF THE SON OF Gop. 

HE CALLS HIMSELF FALSELY THE KING OF ISRAEL, 

HE WENT INTO THE TEMPLE FOLLOWED BY A MULTITUDE CARRY- 
ING PALMS IN THEIR HANDS. 


ORDERS: THE FIRST CENTURION, QUINTUS CORNELIUS, TO BRING 
HIM TO THE PLACE OF EXECUTION, FORBIDS ALL PERSONS, RICH OR 
POOR, TO PREVENT THE EXECUTION OF JESUS, THE WITNESSES WHO 
SIGNED THE EXECUTION AGAINST JESUS ARE : 


1, DANIEL Ropani, PHaRISEE, | 3. RAPHAEL ROBANI, 
2. JOHN ZOROBABEL, 4, CAPET. 


JESUS TO BE TAKEN OUT OF JERUSALEM THROUGH THE GATE TOURNEA, 


The sentence is engraved on a plate of brass in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and on its sides are the following words : 


s . 


a om coh a 


b 


“A SIMILAR PLATE HAS BEEN SENT TO EACH TRIBE,” 
It was discovered in the year 1620 in the city of Aquill (Aquilla })? 
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in the kingdom of Naples, by a search made for the discovery of Ro- 
man antiquities, and remained there until it was found by the Com- 
missaries of Art in the French Army of Italy, Upto the time of 
the campaign in southern Italy, it was preserved in the sacristy of the 
Carthusians, near Naples, where it was kept in a box of ebony. Since 
then the relic has been kept in the chapel of Caserta. The Carthusi- 


`Š ans obtained it by their petitions that the plate might be kept by them, 


*- which was an acknowledgment of the sacrifices which they make for 
. . the French Army. The French translation was made literally by 


¢ 3: = members of the Commission of Arts. Denon had a fac-simile of the 


+, plate engraved, which was bought by Lord Howard on the sale of his 
: cabinet for 2000 francs. There seems to be no historical doubt as to 


the authenticity of this. The reasons of the sentence correspond ex- 
actly with those of the Gospels, 


WERE THERE Two CHRISTMASES OR ONE IN 1753? Nathaniel 
Ames’s Astronomical Diary or Almanac for 1752 gives that year 366 
days, while the English almanacs give that year 355 days. New Eng- 
landers did not seem to obey the Act of Parliament,.changing from 
old style to new style, throwing out rr days from the year 1752, in 
this manner: the 3d of September was called the 14th, thus reducing 
that month to 19 days. Ames makes no such change, but gives each 
month its usua | quota of days. Butin his almanac for 1753, he 
says the year begins on Monday, which answers to the 2rst of Decem- 
ber, 1752, thus knocking out the rx last days of December. It would 
be interesting to me to know whether in reality the New Englanders 
had any Christmas in 1752. According to their own almanacs their 
Christmas for 1752 came on the sth of January, 1753. This would 
give them two Christmas festivals in the year 1753—January sth and 
December 2sth. . tT PS. 


Sotomon’s TEMPLE. When Reginald Heber read his prose poem 
of Palestine to Sir Walter Scott, the latter observed that, in the verses 
on Solomon’s Temple, one striking circumstance had escaped him; 
namely, no tool of iron was used in its erection. Heber retired for a 
few minutes to the corner of the room, and returned with these beau- 
tiful lines : 

** No hammer, fe}l, no ponderons axes 


rung} 
Like some tal im, the mystic fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence me ne 
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Questions and Answers. 


en i ; 
_ Tue Twetve. ImamMs—Tue Manni. (Vol. V, p. 211.) The word +. ~~ 
Jmém literally means “ the chief,” or “ the guide.” The word Mahdi “+ : 
literally means “he who is led,” or “ the well-guided one,” The fun- `+ 
damental idea of Islamism is the incapability of man to guide himself,. x 
or to find the truth, or right path, and that to ignorant man God ' Ki 
sends now and then a prophet who is inspired with knowledge and to + 
whom is reyealed what ought to be done, God dictates to him and ES 
makes him his mouthpiece, and hence he is “ the well-guide one ”—":.- 7 
the Mahdi par excellence, who is also to end the drama of the world,::";' fa 
Islamism teaches that there have been six prophets — Adam, Noah, Is Ts 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed — and that there were to be 
twelvé zmdms, the last one being Ahmed Mohammed the MMadhi of.“ 


1884. Their names as given in the “The Asian Mystery,” by Rev. ui 2 
` Samuel Lynde, are-as follows : pani 

1. © Mohammed, the chosén. . .7.° Moses, the patient. 

2. Hossum, the elected. 8. Ali, the accepted. 

3. Hosein, the martyr. 9. Mohammed, the generous. 

4, Ali, the ornament, to. Ali, the director. 

5. Mobammed, the investigator. 11. Hassan, the Askeree. 

6. Djafar, the just. and 

13. Mohammed, the son of Hassan, the demonstration, the chief, 
the director, the preacher, the warner, the hoped for, the sipacted, shes ng 


the lord of the age and time. ie ae 
` Mr Lynde’s “ Asian Mystery” was published in London, in 1860, T A 
which would make the 12th Mahdi, or he of 1884, about 28 years’ of a 
age or under, His first proclamation addressed to the population of ‘,'**:2"- - 
Arabia, is found in the Daily Telegraph, London, Jan.'29, 1935 ! 

follows : ak 
“ Before God and the Prophet, I declare that I did not take up the ‘ak 
sword to found a kingdom on earth, or to gather treasures for myself’ 2 7"~:- 
or live in a fine palace; but to bring consolation and succour to the. feis 
faithful ; to deliver them from bondage ; and in order that the reign. ` 
should shine forth once more in its ancient splendor. ` I am therefore 4.4: 
resolved to advance from Khartoum on Dongola, Cairo, and Alexan- Ëp > 
dria, and in each of those cities to hand over the power and govern- sper. 
ment to the Moslems. I shall march from Egypt to the land of the- ṣi.. 
Prophet, to drive out the Turks, who govern no better than the un- > 
believers, and:I shall transfer the country, with it two holy towns, to 
the sons of Ismael. Be assured, O ye sons of Ismael! that in a lit- 
tle time I will be with you, sword in hand.” 


LARIE 
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REPEATING DECIMALS FROM A SERIES. (Vol. V, p. 180.) “A Tyro” 
asks whether 7, or any decimal obtained from a series, could com- 
mence to repeat if carried out far enough? This all depends whether 


the decimal in question happens to be acommensurable quantity. The- 


mere fact of its being calculated from a series does not signify. Thus, 
pot (ths) H (ay) +s) + tes ad infinitum, is a series that fs com- 
mensurable ; its sum can be found like that of other geometrical series. 
The sum is $; and } is commensurable—that is, it is a fixed, definite 
amount. It is also a repeater when expressed in decimals, because 
the denominator contains a prime factor which is neither 2 nor 5. 
4$+(4)*++(4) 9+ (4)4+ etc., ad infinitum, is another series that has a 
commensurable sum, namely, 1. But when a quantity can be proved 
to be incommensurable, then it cannot be expressed either as a termina- 
ting or as a repeating decimal; for all terminating and repeating 
decimals can be expressed as vulgar fractions; and all vulgar frac- 
tions are commensurable. To explain this let us take an sncommensu- 
rable quantity ; 4/2 for instance. All square roots of integers, ex- 
cepting those integers that are square numbers (e. g, 1, 4, 9, 16, 25), 
are incommensurable. For a decimal multiplied by itself must pro- 
duce a decimah—never an exact integer. Now supposing for the sake 
of argument it were possible to express 4/2 by a repeating decimal, it 
would follow that the 4/2 could be expressed as a vulgar fraction. 
But this would be impossible, for no vulgar fraction multiplied by it- 
self would produce 2. Hence we see that an incommensurable quan- 
tity like ./2, could not be expressed by a repeating decimal, It has 
been proved that + is also incommensurable; consequently, m cannot 
be expressed as a repeating decimal, or as a vulgar fraction, or in any 
_ other commensurable form. We hae to be content with an approxi- 
mation, just as we have to be in regard to square roots. 

With respect to constants that have not been proved to be incom- 
mensurable, the reply is, until they have actually been proved incom- 
mensurable, there will always remain a doubt on the point. If incom- 
mensurable, the decimal figures will neither terminate nor repeat; 
if commensurable, on the other hand, they would, if carried out far 
enough, either begin to repeat, or come to an end. 

T. S. BARRETT, New Athenzum Club, London. 


Baoum ingue dabo non macrum sacrificabo.—Gen: rv, & 
Sac macrum non dabo pingue sacrum.—Gen. IV, 3. 
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Jos’s Housrnotp. (Vol, V, p. 212.) We are informed that Job’s 
household, was as follows: 


Job 1, 2-3. Job xXLu, 12-13. 
Sheep, 7,000 Sheep, 14,000 
Camels, 3,000 Camels 6,000 
Yokes of oxen, 500 Yokes of oxen, 1,000 
She asses 500 She asses, 1,000 
Sons, 7 ‘ Also,” Sons, 7 
Daughters, 3 “ Also,” Daughters, 3 
Does the “ also,” in XLII, 13, give us to understand that his children 
were doubled, and that he had 14 sons and 6 daughters? X. 


Coleridge substantially answers this question in an epigram found 
among his papers, as follows : 


* Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
To try Job's conatancy and patience ; 
He took bis honors, took bla health, 
He took his children, took hia wealth ; 
His camels, horses, asses, cows— 

Btill the aly devil did not take his spouse. 
But Heaven, that brings out of evil, 
And likes to disappoint the Devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 
Two-fold of all Job had before ; 
His children, camels, asses, cowe— å 

Short-sighted Devil not to take hla spouse.” 


Another anonymous author puts the same episode into another form: 
“ The Devil engaged with Job's patience to battle, 
Tooth and nall strove to worry him ont of his life; - 
Ho robbed him of children, slaves, houses, and cattle, 
But, mark me, be ne'er thought of taking his wife. 
But Heaven at length Job’s forbearance rewards; 
At length double wealth, double bonor arrives; 
He doubles bia children, slaves, houses, and herds, 
But we don’t hear a word of & couple of wives.” e 
MEANING OF THE Worn “ Piscataquos.”” (Vol. V, pp. 96, 141.) 
My attention has been called to the meaning of “ Piscataquog,” as 
given in the NoTes AND Quertes for August, 1888. This name was 
first applied to a river in New Hampshire, consequently we must look 
for a signification that would be descriptive of some part of the stream. 
Piscataqua or Piscataquog (N, H.) is the equivalent of Pachgatqock 
(Conn.), Piscataway (N.J, and Md.), and probably Pasquotauk (N. C.), 
signifying “ the confluence of two streams,” more exactly, “ the place 
where a river branches or divides,” at the branch, See Trumbull’s 
“Indian Names in Connecticut.” 


Wm. WALLACE Tooker, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
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a 
THE Quincunx ORDER, (Vol. V, p. 312.) Webster says the word 
guincunx is from guingue, fiye, and uncia, ounce. Brande says it is 
that disposition of five objects in which they are made to occupy the 
four corners and point of intersection of the diagonals of a square, as : 


+ * . 
+ * + * * = 
> * 1 ot 
* . * ? * * 
* * ” . 


The word is extended to any number of things so arranged in lines 
that the members of each succeeding line shall stand behind the 
spaces of those of the preceding one as shown above, 


NUMERAL PALINDROMES, (Vol. II, p.600.) The thought occurred . 
to me, after reading the palindromes in Norges AND Queries; that 
such might be found among the natural powers of numbers; and an 
hour’s examination of a table of squares and cubes reveals some sin- 
gular combinations : 


11? = 121 113 = 1331 
222 484 1013 1030301 
1012 10201 1113 1367631 
1112 12321 10013 1003003001 
1212 14641 
2649 69696 122 = 144 
8362 698896 212 441 
11112 1234321 132 169 
B12 961 
11131367631 12-4824 624-724 624.324.1914) 
111191234821 124-924-321 42.4321 99.1 1944 


HULDAH B, BENSON. 


Tue TWELVES, (Vol, V, pp. 150-153.) In the scheme of twelves 
as given in the September number, 1888, the names of the “ Twelve 
Gates,” are not given, Where can they be found? Jacos. 


The names of the 12 gates of the ancient Jerusalem are given by 
Vilalpand, in his Apparatus Urbis et Templi, tome iii, as follows : 
1. Fontis, 4. Anguli, 7. Piscium, ro, Equarum, 


a. Stercoris, 5. Ephraim, 8. Benjamin, 11x. Aquarum, 
3. Vallis, 6. Vetus, 9. Gregis, 12, Fiscalis. 
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Revelation of Joseph Hoag of Vermont, in 1808. 


Fp 
Joseph Hoag of Vermont, an eminent minister of the Society of 
Friends, published in 1807 the vision he received four years previously 
while alone in the field. It is considered by many to have been a pre- 
diction of the then future course of events, as they were to occur in 
the history of our country and the final fate of the United States. 
The actor in this remerkable scene was a man of high and unblem- 
ished character. The old records speak of him as a man of great 
ability and sterling common sense, and unbiased by superstition, 
There was no stain to mar the brightness of his record, and he was 
unlversally respected by the Society of Friends, and other people. 

At midday, while working in the fields of the old Green Mountain 
State, this worthy man witnessed things as wonderful as John, the 
Revelator, saw at the Isle of Patmos, and recorded them for the 
guidance of posterity. We here present the strange and mysterious 
* manuscript to the world, in the indentical words of the original, just 
ashe wrote it, Its style is after the quaint Quaker forms, he using no 
superfluous phrases ; 


(The original manuscript.) 
A Vision From Heaven. 


= main, 
{a} — Y r Qo — 13] 


In the year 1803, in the 8th or gth month, I was one day alone in. 
the field, and observed the sun shown clear, but a mist eclipsed its 
brightness. As I reflected on the singularity of the event, my mind 
was struck into silence, the most solemn I ever witnessed, for all my 
. faculties were low and unusually brought into deep silence, I said to 
myself, “ What can this all mean?” Ido not recollect ever before to 
have been sensible of such feelings, I heard a voice from heaven, say: 

“This which dims the brightness of the sun, is a sign of present, 
and coming times, I took the forefathers of this country from a land 
of oppression, I planted them here among the people of the forest. 
I sustained them, and while they were humble I blessed them and they 
became a numerous people. But now they have become proud and 
lifted up, they have forgotten me, who nourished and protected them 
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in the wilderness, are running into every abominiable and evil pro- 
pensity of which the old countries are guilty, and have taken quie- 
tude from the land and suffered a dividing spirit to come among them. 
Lift up thine eyes and behold.” 

I saw them dividing in great heat. This division began in the 
churches. It commenced in the Presbyterian Society and went through 
the various religious denominations, in its progress and closed. Those 
that dissented went off with high heads and taunting language, and 
those who kept in their original sentiments appeared exercised and 
sorrowful ; and when the dividing spirit entered the Society of Friends 
it raged in as high degree asin any I had before discovered. As 
before, those who kept to their ancient principles retired by them- 
selves. It appeared in lodges of Freemasons, where it broke out in 
appearance like a volcano, inasmuch as it set the country in an up- 
roar fora length of time. Then it entered politics in the United 
States, and did not stop until it produced a civil war, and abundance 
of human blood was shed in the course of the combat ; the Southern 
States lost their power, and slavery was annihilated from their bor- 
ders. Then a monarchal power arose and took the government of the 
United States, established a national religion, and made all the people 
tributary to support its expenses. I saw them take property from 
Friends to a large amount. I was amazed at beholding all this ; when 
I heard a voice proclaim : 

“This power shall not always stand, but with it I shall chastise my 
church until they return to the faithfulness of their forefathers. Thou 
‘seest what is coming on thy native land for all its iniquities, and the 
blood of Africans, the remembrance of which has come up before me. 
This vision is yet for many days.” 

I had no idea of writing it for many years, until it became such 
a burden, that for my own relief I have written it. 


Burlington, Vt., 1807, 4 mo., 17 day. JosepH Hoac. 


The above also appeared in the Philadelphia ews many years ago, 
and has been printed as a broadside occasionally for distribution to 
such as are interested in prophetic literature. While the greater por- 
tion of it has been literally fulfilled, it now remains to be seen whether 
the United states is to become a monarchal power, and a national re- 
ligion to prevail. 

Joseph Hoag was born in 1762, and died in 1846, in his 85th year, 
He would have gone to the stake for his principles, from which no 
Elias Hicks, Joseph John Gurney, nor others could turn him. His 
life and teachings are published in an octavo volume of 389 pages, 
“ A Memoir of the Life of Joseph Hoag, an Eminent Minister of the 
Gospel in the Society of Friends.” His motto is found in Revelation 
xiv, 13. Auburn, 1861. 
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REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES. (Vol. V, p. 312.) Someof the re 
markable coincidences that have been taken note of may be men- 
tioned as follows: 

Edo Neuhauis says it is a fact which historians have averted to that 
great importance attaches to some names. [For instance, the name 
and ordinal assumed by many of the Popes on their accession to the 
chair of Peter, has in many cases been an omen or prognostic of the 
number of years during which their life and dignity were destined to 
last. 


Raised. Diel Raised. Died. 
Alexander II, 1061 1063 Leo X, 1513 1523 
Clement III, 1187 t190 Gregory XIII, 1572 1585 
Victor IV, 1138 1142 Sxetus V, i585 1590 
Pius V, 1566 1575 


By a similar fate, Benedict II, Sextus II, Anastasius II, Joannes II, 
Martinus II, Nicolaus II, each died in the second year of the impe- 
rial dignity of the individual who at the time occupied the throne of - 
the Cæsars. 

So, also, Stephen III, Martinus III, Clemens III, Nicolaus III; 
Felix IV, Martinus IV, Nicolaus IV, Paul IV, Benedict IV, Clem- 
ent IV; Boniface V; Innocent VIII, each died in the year succeed- 
ing, as indicated by the ordinals, while in possession of sovereign 
authority as emperors of Germany. 

' These deaths occurred as coincidences, according to the general ac- 
ceptation of the word; while some believe them to be ominous, 


Louis Philippe ascended the throne, . 1830 


The date of his birth was 1773, added 47-4743 18 = 1848 
The birth of the queen was 1782, added the same, 18 = 1848 
Their marriage was in 1809, added the same, 18 = 1848 > 
Louis Phillipe abdicated the throne, ~ i , s 1848 
Louis Napoleon was proclaimed emperor, i 1852 ; 
The date of his birth was 1808, added 14-8-4048 17 = 1869 
The birth of the empress was 1826, added the same, 17 = 1869 
Their marriage was in 1853, added the same, 17 = 1869 


William Shakespeare, born April 23,1564; died April 23, 1616; 
age, 52 years. 

John Adams, second president, and Thomas Jefferson, third presi- 
-dent of the United States, both died July 4, 1826, aged gr years and 
83 years respectively. 
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PROBLEMS. 


1. The recently published work, “ The Secret Doctrine,” by H. P. 
Blavatsky, Vol. I, p. XLVI of the introduction, says there still exists, 
somewhere in the archives of the French Academy, the famous law of 
probabilities worked out by an algebraical process for the benefit of 
sceptics by certain mathematicians, It is as follows: 

“ If two persons give their evidence to a fact, and thus impart to it 
each of them 4 of certitude, that fact will have then #§ of certitude ; 
i. e. its probability will bear to its improbability the ratio of 35 to 1. 
If three such evidences are joined together the certitude will become 


#44. The agreement of ten persons giving each + of certitude will 
produce +424, ete., etc.” 


Are these statements correct ? PHILOMATH, 


_ 2, A sportsman was asked how many birds he had taken, and re- 
plied : ; 
If 5 be added to 4 of those I took last year, it will make } of the 
_ number I have taken this year; but if from 3 times this last half 5 
be taken, you will have the number taken last year. 


How many did he take each year? Jonas. 
3. In an old mathematical work is found the following problem: 


How far did the lost spirits fall in 9 days, as stated in Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” Book vt, line 861 “Nine days they fell”; and 
Book, 1x, lines 62-69 : 


“Thence, fall of anguish driven, 
The apace of ceven continued nights he 

With darkness, thrice the equinoctial ln 

He circled, four times orossed the car of night 

From pole to pols, traversing each colure ; 

On the eighth returned, and on the cosat, averse, 

From entrance or cheruble watch, by stealth 

Found unsuspected sw: Jonas. 
4. The following problem has AR proposed, but the answer has 


not been forthcoming : 


Suppose a body move eternally in the following manner: 20 miles 
the first minute, 19 miles the second minute, 19y miles the third, and 
so on in geometrical progression. What is the utmost distance it can 
reach? L. O. K. 

5s. A company of men and women expend at a feast 1000 francs, 
The men pay each 19 francs, and the women 11 francs. How many 
men and how many women are there? L. Q. K. 


6. Aman desires to reach home exactly at 12 o'clock noon, If he 
travels ro miles an hour, he arrive home 2 hours too soon; but if He 
travels 6 miles an hour, he arrives home 2 hours to late. How far 
is he from home? 


+ 
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QUESTIONS. 


—o—_o— 


1. (a) What is the form of the geometrical figure called a gnomon ? 

(4) What is an escribed circle ? 

(c) Why do we say Æng and skort ton for greater and /esser ton ? 

A In what bọok is the word millions first found, and where? 

¢) Why is the Greek letter e (epsilon) used to designate the Na- 

+ __ perian base (2.818281828--) ? 

(f) What is duodenal arithmetig, a and where can a treatise on it be 
procured ? 

(g) Where i in James Ryan’s Algebra is the pupil instructed to 

“complete the square ” in solving equations ? 

(4) “Why is the fifth power (25—32) called a sursolid? 

(©) Has Robert Flower’s work entitled Zhe Superdigit,a manu- 
script owned by J, O. Hallowell, ever been published, ? 

ELMWOOD ACADEMY, 


2, (æ) Why do the Angjo-Israel people call the United States of 
America, Manasseh, the half-tribe of Joseph, and are we to infer that 
we are, therefore, descendants of Joseph and Asenath (Gen X11, 51). 

(6) What is the title of the book by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, said to” 
have been written to prove that the United States of America is “ the 
kingdom of heaven” already come ? 

(c) What professor has recently published a work proving that the 
lost Paradise is situated at the North Pole. 

(@) Can any reader tell me of any good work giving the theory, 
prophecy, plans, etc., of the return of the Jews to Jerusalem ? 

Isaac T. POLKHORN, 


3. Is the the correct meaning of the word Ca/ifornia, as the Latin 
roots indicate, caži fornica, “a hot furnace ” ? C. H. M. 


4. Where can be found among the ancient historians the account 
of the fabulous story of the phanix ? ` WELLINGTON HOWARD. 

s. A quotation from Washington Irving says of one of the Dutch 
governors of New York, that “ he was exactly five feet six inches in 
height, and six feet five inches in circumference ; his head was a per- 
fect sphere, and of stupenduous dimensions.’ What governor was 
this, and when did he govern ? AQUILLA Q, FORD, 

6. Wherein Massachusetts is the Pofanumagunt Harbor, men- 
tioned in connection with the loss of the Sparrow-Hawk wrecked in 
1626 ? AUGUSTUS. 

Where can EEE of the names of the F.F, V’s. (First 
Families of Virginia) be found? V. 

8. Is the name PAillipi the plural of Phillipus? Who were the 

Phillipides? Why do the Spanish spell Philip Fezie ? V. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“ Stand out from between me and the Sun.” — DIOGENES, 


Vou, VI. FEBRUARY, 1889, No, 2. 


Erroneous SPELLING. §, S, Haldeman, in his work on “ Penn 
Dutch,” took from the file of a native druggist the names of certain 
drugs called for, viz. : 

Allaways, Barrickgorrick, Sider in de ment, Essig of Iseck, Hirum 
Packer, Cinment, Cienwepper, Sension, Saint Cum, Opien, High 
Cyrap, Senoand mano misct, Sking, Coroces Suplement, Red puese- 
peite, Ammelime, Lockwouth, Absom’s salts, Mick nisey, Corgel, 
Chebubs, By crematarter potash, Balderzon, Tower beans, Cots 
Shyned. 

These properly written are as follows : 

Aloes, Paregoric, Citrine ointment, Acetic acid, Hicru Picra, Cinna- 
mon, Guiana pepper, Gentian, Cinchona, Opium, Hive Syrup, Senna 
and Manna mixed, Sulphate of Zinc, Corrosive Sublimate, Red Pre- 
cipitate, Aniline, Logwood, Epsom Salts, Magnesia, Cordial, Cubebs, Bi- 
chromate of Potash, Valriean (G. Balprian), Laurel Berries, Cochineal. 

Haldeman also gives some examples of misdirected letters : 

Bintgrof, Scur E. Quss, Nu Yourck Sevaber, Gandoge, Schickets 
Laenghaester Caunte, Burgix Caunte. 

These properly spelled are : 

Pinegrove, Syracuse, New York, Safe Harbor, Kentucky, Chiquis, 
Lancaster county, Berks county. 

Druggists and postmasters who understand the dialect however, can 
read these examples with a good deal of ease. Many other lists could 
be given which are not only curious but instructive. $ 


5 I. B., M. D., Oakville, Penn. 
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Coins and Medals. 


Some amusing examples of the manner in which coins and medals 
have been employed, in which they serve as curious mirrors of 
public feeling, and as permanent records of transitory passion. There 
is a`medal, coined in the time of Joseph of Austria, bearing this in- 
scription : : 

Josephus Imperator regnat amore ef timore, facit MDCCY. 
(The Emperor Josephus reigns by love and fear, which make mpccv.) 


On the reverse is a curious cabbalistic interpretation, thus given : 


CABBALZ CLAVIS, 


Al G 7 N 40 T 100 
B 2 H 8 O 50 V 200 
C8 I 9 P 60 Ww 300 
D 4 K 10 Q 70 X 400 
E 5 L 20 R 30 Y 500 ; 
F 6 M 30 S 90 Z 600 


The exergue, or small space beneath the base line of the “ cabbale 
clavis,” contains this : È 
“ Si! ineffabilis, sit innumerabilis Austria gloria,” 
(Ineffable and innumerable be Austria’s glory.) 


I 9 

I 9 M 30 A F 

O 50 P 60 M 30 

S 90 E 5 R 80 O 50 
E 5 * R 80 E 5 R 80 T 100 
P 60 r- O SE G 7 E 5 I 9 
H 8 T 100 N 40 M 30 
U 200 O 50 As t E 5 O 50 
S 90 R 80 T 100 T 100 R 80 
— m io — — E 5 
512 415 233 271 — 
274 
271 
233 
415 
512 


Total, 1705 


ie te 
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The date of the reform of the calendar in 1700, is curiously and 
variously recorded in many medals of the time. Here are some speci- 
mens which give the dates in Roman numerals : 


(1) GereChtes Lobopfer Denk Maki. MDCLL. 
(The record of merited gratitude.) 
(2) GeenDarien CaLenDers DenksahL, DDDCLL. 


(In remembrance of the reformation of the calendar.) 


(3) Hoert doch, wunder! In Fahr MDCC. wusten de leuthe nicht 
wie alt sie waren. 


(Listen to a wonder! Inthe year 1700 people did not know how 
old they were.) 
One medal portrays a boy asking an old,man his age; and the an- 
swer is Nescio (I know not). Other medals have these : 


(1) Wo sind wir? 
(Where are we ?) 

(2) Ey was wunder! 

MDCC. sind de noch nicht herunter 

Wers nicht glaubet lieber herr 

Bleibt cin Ofer, 

What J wonder 
MDCC. has oe nook’ onder | 


Who won't talavs it, my porte sir, 
Is a Ser. a ninety and niner.) 


There is a medal struck at Bind one side of which exhibits a 
map of the neighborhood of Helvoetsluys, and the other a battle be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Flemings at the taking of Ostends, with 
this inscription in Greek : 

CHRYSEA CHALKEION. 
l (Gold and copper.) 

Here is this chronogram ın Latin : 

Irane fLanDrIaM Liberas Iber, MDLLINI. 
(is it thus, Spaniard! thou freest Flanders? 

Another medal has the following to celebrate the Peace of 1678. 

a DoMIno Veniens pop VLIs paX Lata ref VLget. MDLLLXVW II, 
(Peace, which is the gift of heaven, brings gladness to the people.) 

There isa medal of William III containing the names of all the 

British sovereigns, with the date of their succession to the throne, and 
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that of their deaths, from Egbert A. D. 801, with this inscription in 
Dutch : 


# These comb to the terone 
With septer and crown. 
But none were more glorious, 
And none more yictorious, 
‘That ever we heard, 
Than William the Third.” 


At the rupture of the treaty of Ryswyck this appeared on medals: 
Auwey / der fried hat shon en loch 1702. 
(Alas ! there is always a-hole in the peace,) 
On the reverse : 
Auwey / auwey/ auwey / auwey / 
Ryswykscher Fried ts gar entswet, 
(O woe! O woe! O woe! O woe! 
The Ryswyk peace is torn in two.) 


Exror’s INDIAN BIBLE. A description of this quaint bibliograph 
has been published in a Boston paper. It is in the Nipmuck lan- 
guage, and some of the words would try the skill of a compositor, 
who generally professes to be able to decipher and spell anything in 
any known or unknown tongue, We will give a short resumé of this 
specimen of Indianaza with some extracts from the book : 

The ancient book is in quarto form, rough and rusty with old age, 
and hallowed by old associations, The language in which it is written 
is dead, entirely dead; no man living can either read it or speak it. 
The book was printed in 1635. The quality of the paper is poor 
enough, and the type is uneven and unsightly, The title-page seems 
to have been cut with a pen-knife for the occasion. It is bound in 
sheep, with heavy ribs on the back, The illuminations at the begin- 
ning are extremely rude, and the lines are bent and broken. 

The longest word found in this Bible is in Mark 1, 40 : 


“ WUTTEPPESITTUKQGSSUNNOOWEHTUNKRUOH” (Kneeling down to him). 


In translating Judges v, 28, “ The mother of Sisera looked out at 
a window and cried through the lattice,” he asked the Indians for the 
word “ lattice,” and found, when his translation was completed, that 
he had written, ‘‘ and cried through the eel-fot,” that being the only ob- 
ject which the natives knew as corresponding with the object Mr. Eliot 
described to them. 

The Psalms are translated into that form of verse which is termed 
in our hymn-books *‘ common metre,” and nothing can be more clum- 
sy and uncouth than the structure of the rhymes, Sternhold and Hop- 
kins even may be read with exquisite pleasure after perusing a few 
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stanzas like the following, which are fromthe rgth Psalm, “ The Heav- 
ens declare the glory of God,’’etc. 
1, # Kariki isad kia 


seoheum: 
Mamahohekeank e naniii 
Wautanakansnonk 


2. Hohsekoou kesukodtash 
Kuttoo waantamonk 
Kah hoheekoe nukenash 
Keketookon wabteauonk " 
The first edition of this Bible was published in 1663. The type 
was set by an Indian, and it was three years in going through the 
press, It is the first edition of the Bible ever published in America. 


MONARCHS AND PRESIDENTS OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE 


Wortp. The following table is appropriate for reference : 
p Age. Accession. 


William III, of Netherlands, - ‘ F 71 1849 
Christian IX, of Denmark, Š y =) ee 1863 
Victoria, of England, . . . . 69 1837 
Peter II, of Brazil, x s : * 63 1831 
Nasser ed Deen, of Persia, . a ° 60 1848 
Francis Joseph, of Austria, : z s Sö 1848 
Oscar II, of Sweden, . . ° , 59 1872 
Frederick III, of Germany, > > » 56 1888 
David Kalakaua, of Hawaii, . 53 1874 
Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 5t 1885 
Sadi-Carnot, President of France, n s+ Ai 1887 
Alexander III, of Russia, é 3 P 44 1881 
Humbert, of Italy, a à . - 44 1878 
Mutsuhito, of Japan, . ‘ > ` 39 1867 
Kuang Su, of China, ‘ . è oh TA 1875 
Alphonso XIII, of Spain, f s ʻa 2 1886 


H THE SUM OF TWO NUMBERS IS EQUAL TO THEIR PRODUCT,” (Vol. 
V, p- 206.) While there are no other wo% numbers than 2 and 2, 
there are an infinite number of “ answers,” 

z- y = žy, transpose 
ay — z =y, or (y — 1)s =y 
s=7 2 7 in which y may be any number; so that if 
y = 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, &c., 
a=2,%44% 4 &e. 

In words, any number may be one of them and #hat number divided 

by one less will be the other, J.'H. D. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


PATERNOSTER Row, (Vol. V, p. 163.) ‘‘ Paternoster Row” was 
so named from the rosary, or pater-noster makers. We read of “ one 
Robert Nickle, a pater-noster maker, and citizen, in the reign of 
Henry IV.” While other accounts say it is so named because funeral 
processions, on their way to St. Paul’s, began their pater-noster atthe 
beginning of the Row, and went on repeating it till they reached the 
church-yard gate. È R., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Tue IsMAELITES, From whom do the Mohammedans claim descen- 
dancy, and why called Zsmaelites ? Inquirer II. 

According to Washington Irving, in his “ Life of Mahomet,” the 
Mohammedans are /smae/iftes and claim to be descendants from /sA- 
macl, the son of Abram by Hagar (Gen, xvi, 15), and thatthe twelve 
princes (or dukes) of Ishmael were: 


1, Nebajoth, 4. Mibsam, 7. Massa, to, Jetur, 
.2. Kedar, * 5. Mishma, 8. Hader, 11. Napkish, 
3. Abdeel, 6. Dumah, g. Tema, 12. Kedemah. 


These tribes “ dwelt from Havliah unto Shur, that # before Egypt, 
as thou goest toward Assyria.” This country is said to have been 
Arabia. 


Twetve Ittustrious Knicuts. Who are the “ Twelve Iildstrious 
Knights,” which are said to have been Solomon’s favorites in the 
building of his temple? J. P. SHIELDS. 

Jeremy L. Cross, in his “Templar’s Chart,” pp. 20-21, says Solo- 
mon appointed Twelve Masters, one from each tribe, and gave them 
command. They gave an account to Solomon every day, of the work 
that was done in the temple, by their respective tribes, and received 
their pay. Cross gives their names as follows : 


1. Joabert was over Judah 7. Kerim was over Dan, 

2. Stockin Benjamin. 8. Berthemar Asher, 

3. Terry Simeon, g. Tito Naphtali, 
4. Morphey Ephraim, 10, Terbal Reuben, 

5. Alycuber Manasseh, 11, Benachard Issachar, 

6. Dorson Zebulon, 12. Taber Gad. 


There is much traditional history associated with these names in 
their masonic connection with Solomon’s Temple. 
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COMPLETING THE SQUARE. (Vol. VI, p. 236.) In James Ryan’s 
“ Elementary Treatise on Algebra ” (6th edition, N, Y., 1851, p. 246), 
he says : 

“ It is proper to take notice here of the following method of resolv- 
ing quadratic equations, the principle of which is given in the Bija 
Ganifa, thus: lf a quadratic equation be of the form 4a%x?4+4a42— 
+4azc, it is evident that, by adding 4? to both sides, the left-hand mem- 
ber will be a complete square, since it is the square of 2ax-+4; and, 
therefore, by extracting the square root of both sides, there will arise 
a simple equation, from which the the value of x, may be determined.” 


Horatio N. Robinson, in his “ Universal Key to the Science of 
Algebra” (Cincinnati, 1844, p. 74), has this query, after a solution of 
an example by James Ryan, in which solution Ryan uses the phrase 
‘completing the square; ” Robinson asks: “ How did he complete 
the square? We find no directions in his book that would enable us 
to do so,” Now the qnestion arises, is there any instructions how to 
“complete the square ” in any edition of Kyan’s “ Algebra,” prior to 


‘1844, the year of the publication of Robinson's “ Key?” 


Tue DurcH Governor or New York, (Vol. VI, p. 236.) That 
Dutch governor inquired for, who was “exactly five feet six inches in 
height, and six feet five inches in circumference,” was the renowned 
Wouter (or Walter) Van Twiller. This surname Twiller is said to be 


a corryption of the original Zwijfer (pronounced Tweefler) which in . 


English means “ Doubter.” This name was remarkably characteristic 
of his habits, He scarcely ever spoke except in monosyllables, gnd 
he never made up his mind on any doubtful point. He was a very 
wise Dutchman, never said a foolish thing, never was known to laugh ; 
there was never a matter proposed to him but what he put on a mys- 
terious look, shook his spherical head, smoked tor five minutes, and 
then sagely observed, “ I have my doubts about the matter.” He did 
not care whether the sun revolved around him, or he around the sun, 
He governed New York 1633. A. L. C. 


Paranise Found. (Vol. VI, p. 236.) The book inquired for is 
probably “ Paradise Found ; the Cradle of the Human Race at the 
North Pole ; a Study of the Prehistoric World.” By Wm, F, Warren. 
Duodecimo, pp. 505. L. HUMBERTSON, Boston, Mass. 


‘ 
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€F. F. V’s (First FAMILIES OF Vircinta.). (Vol. VI, p. 236.) Wil- 
liam H. Whitmore in an essay on “ The Origin of the Founders of 
the ‘Thirteen Colonies,” 1864, says it is most erroneously supposed 
that the names of certain families are a proof of their gentle origin; 
that the idea is wholly unfounded ; that the gentry of England con- 
sist of certain families, whose ancestors held a certain rank. Unless 
the line of descent can be regularly proved, identity of names signify 
nothing, This argument is based upon a certain arbitrary nomencla- 
ture. A Courtenay, a Howard, a De Vere, is not a gentleman in the 
sense the heralds use the term, unless he can trace his pedigree. Yet 
even here, the Virginians have no exclusive claim.. The following 
list is given by Bishop Meade, as comprising the chief families of the 
Virginia gentry: 

“ Names of some of the old and leading families in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, in colonial times and immediately succeeding the Revolution: 

Acril, Alexander, Allen, Ambler, Archer, © Armistead, Atkinson, 
Aylett. 

Bacon, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, Ballard, Banister, Bankhead, Basker- 
ville, Bassett, Baylor, Baynham, Berkeley, Beverly, Birchett, Blair, 
Bland, Blow, Bolling, Booker, Booth, Bouldin, Bowdoin, Bowyer, 
Bradley, Branch, Braxton, Brent, Broadnaxe, Brooke, Browne, Buck- 
ner, Burley, Burwell, Butler, Byrd. 

Cabell, Calloway, Carr, Carrington, Carter, Cary, Catlett, Chamber- 
layne, Christian, Claiborne, Clarke, Clayton, Cocke, Coleman, Coles, 
Colston, Conway, Cooper, Corbin, Crawford, Custis, 

Dabney, Dandridge, Daniel, Davenport, Davis, Digges, Dulany, 

Edmunds, Edwards, Eggleston, Eldridge, Ellis, Embry, Eppes. 
Everard, Eyre. 

Fairfax, Farley, Faulcon, Field, Fitzgerald, Fitzhugh, Fleming, Fry, 

Gay, Gaines, Garland, Garnet, Gholson, Gibbon, Gilmer, Goode, 
Goodwin, Grammat, Graves, Grayson, Green, Greenway, Griffin, 
Grymes. 

Hackley, Hairston, Hansford, Hardaway, Harmer, Harrison, Har 
vie, Hawkins, Haynes, Henderson, Heath, Herbert, Heth, Hicks, 
Hodges, Holliday, Holmes, Hooe, Hopkins, Howard, Hubard, 

Innes, Irby. i 

Jefferson, Jennings, Johnson, Jones, Joynes. 

Kennon, King, 

Lanier, Lee, Leftwich, Lewis, Lightfoot, Littlepage, Littleton, Lo- 
max, Ludwell, Lyons, 


Mie 


~ 
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Mallory, Marshall, Martin, Marye, Mason, Massie, Matthews, 
Mayo, McCarty, Meade, Mercer, Meredith, Meriwether, Michie, 
Minge, Moore, Mosby, Moseley, Morris, Morton, Munford. 

Nash, Nelson, Newton, Nichols, Nivison, Noland, Norvell. 

Page, Parke, Parker, Peachey, Pegram, Pendleton, Penn, Peter, 
Peyton, Phillips, Pierce, Pleasant, Pollard, Pope, Posey, Powell, Poy- 
thress, Prentice, Price, Prosser. 

Randolph, Reade, Riddick, Roane, Robinson, Rose, Royall, Ruf- 
fin, Russell, 

Savage, Saunders, Scarburgh, Selden, Shepherd, Short, Skelton, 
Skepwith, Slaughter, Spencer, Spottswood, Stanard, Steptoe, Stev- 
enson, Stith, Stokes, Strother, Swann, Syme. 

Tabb, Talbot, Taliafero, Tayloe, Taylor, Tazewell, Terry, Thorn- 
ton, Todd, Travis, Trent, Tucker, Tyler. 

Upshaw, Upshur, 

Vaughn, Venable. 

Wane, Waller, Walker, Walton, Warde, Waryng, Washington, Wat- 
kins, Watson, Webb, West, Westwood, Whiting, Wilcox, Wilkins, 
Williams, Willis, Winston, Wise, Withers, Wood, Woodson, Wormley, 
Wyatt, Wythe. 

Yates, Yelverton, 

Most of the names in this catalogue are also found in Savage’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Settlers of New England.’ Two-thirds of them are 
to be found in both places. The proof is as ample in one case as the 
other, If the Virginians were gentlemen on account of their names, 
so were the Yankees,”"—Meade, Vol. 11, p. 428. 


Tue KNIGHT'S TouR—QUOTATION FROM SHAKESPEARE. (Vol. VI, 
p- 222.) After getting a start, and making sure I was right, I have 
succeeded in following the knight over the chess-board and find that 
his 64 footsteps make the quotation found in Xing Jon Act rv, Sc. 


11, lines 11-16 : 
“ id refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another bue 
Unto the ralnbow, or with faper-light 
To seck the beautcoun eye of heaven to garnish, 


Is waatefal, and ridiculous exceas.”” G. & Cc, 


“ Mitiions "—WueErE First Founn? (Vol. VI, p. 236.) The first 
and only place found in the Bible is Genesis xx1v, 60: 

The King James version reads “ Be thou fhe mother of thousands 
of millions.” ‘ 

The Septuaginta reads “ chsviddas mystddon.” 

The Douay version reads “thousands of thousands.” 

The Julia A. Smith version reads ‘thousands of ten thousands,” 
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Tue Poenix. (Vol. VI, p. 221.) The story of the long life of 
the bird called the Phoenix is found in the apocryphal epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, and there given as a proof of the resur- 
rection. We give the translation aş found in the “ Anti-Nicene Chris- 
tian Library—The Apostolic Fathers,” Vol. I, p, 25, First Epistle to 
the Corinthians xxv : 

“Let us consider that wonderful sign [of the resurrection] which 
takes place in eastern lands, that is, in Arabia and the countries 
round about. There is a certain bird which is called a pheenix. This 
is the only one of its kind, and lives five hundred years, And when 
the time of its dissolution draws near that it must die, it builds itself 
a nest of frankincense, and myrrh, and other spices, into which, when 
the time is fulfiled, it enters and dies, But as the flesh decays a cer- 
tain kind of worm is produced, which, being nourished by the juices 
of the dead bird, brings forth feathers, Then, when it has acquired 
strength, it takes up that nest in which are the bones of its parent, 
and bearing these it passes from the land of Arabia into Egypt, to the 
city called Heliopolis. And, in open day, flying in the sight of all 
men, it places them on the altar of the sun, and having done so, hastens 
back to its former abode. The priests then inspect the registers of 
the dates, and find that it has returned exactly as the five hundredth 
year was completed.” 

The story of the Pheenix is also given by Herodotus, in his second 
book entitled uferpe, Sec. LXIII, in little different language as trans- 
lated, and for comparison we will quote it here : 

“They [the Egyptians] have also another sacred bird, which, ex“ 
cept in a picture, I have never seen; it is called the phcenix. Itis 
very uncommon even among themselves ; for according to the Helio- 
politans, it comes there once in the course of five hundred years, and 
then only at the decease of the parent bird, If it bear any resem- 
blance to its picture, the -wings are partly of a gold and partly of a 
ruby color, and its form and size perfectly like the eagle, They re- 
late one thing of it that surpasses all credibility ; they say that it 
comes from Arabia to the Temple of the Sun, bearing the dead body 
of its parent inclosed in myrrh, which it buries. It makes a ball of 
myrrh shaped like an egg, as large as it is able to carry, which it 
proves by experiment. This done, it excavates the mass, into which 
it introduces the body of the dead bird ; it again closes the aperture 
with myrrh, and the whole becomes the same weight as when com- 
posed entirely of myrrh ; it then proceeds to Egypt to the Temple of 
the Sun.” 

Ovid relates substantially the same story in Metamorphoses xv, 392, 
and represents Pythagoras as adducing the story of the phænix by 
way of exemplifying the perpetual reproduction of the world; and 
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in point of application there is reason to believe that the mythos origi- 
nated from this very doctrine. The Phenicians gave the name phcenix 


to the palm-tree, because when burnt down to the ground it springs up 
again fairer and stronger than ever. Phænix is said to have been the 
grandson of Saturn, and Sir W. Drummond, author of Gatpus Fudi- 
acus, thinks the word is derived from Ænoch, or rather from Phenack 
with the old Egyptian definite article Fi prefixed. Montfaucon says 
the phoenix is represented on a medal of Constantine the Younger, on 
top of a rock, all radiant, with the inscription, Felix temporum reparatio, 
“ the happy restoration of the times,” which is agreeable to the opinion 
of the ancients that the phcenix renewed itself. 

In many modern works the pheenix is quoted to live “ six hundred 
years,” but the ancient record gives it as “ five yundred years.” 


“Tue Kincpom or Heaven—Wuart 1s IT? WHERE IS ir?” 
(Vol. VI, p. 236.). Undoubtedly this contributor refers to Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones’s book with the above heading, which was published in 1871, 
duodecimo, 362 pages. ‘“ Dedicated to the children of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans, that people whom God has blessed with the richest 
inheritance, and laden with the heaviest responsibilites ever allotted 
to arace of men, is this slight contribution to the celebration of the 
Jubilee Year.” The 215th page ofthe book is bordered, and the 
following displayed as a full page : 

THE UNITED STATES or America IS THE Kincpom or HEAVEN 

WHICH JESUS CHRIST CAME TO ESTABLISH UPON THE EARTH. 

The summary of the future movement is that political equality will 
be granted to women ; the abolition of the liquor traffic and the oblit- 
eration of the drinking custom ; the labor question is to be settled by. 
the principles and practices of the Pentacostal church; the Jews 
will accept Jesus as their Messiah ; the United States will obtain the 
independence of Palestine ; the Jews will gather and return there in 
myriads, never again to be dispersed ; the Gentiles will be servants to 
the Jews; Jesus Christ will descend from heaven and establish his 
throne on Mount Moriah on the spot where the ark of the covenant 
sat; He will reign as universal King, and thus will “ the tabernacle of 
God be with men”; and on this earth He is to be exalted to the 
throne of Universal Dominion, and to be entitled 


“KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS.” 
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Folk-Lore. 


—9——0— 


THE House THAT Jack Burtt, (Vol. IV, p. 243.) The Hebrew 


version of this nursery folk-lore has already been given. 


There is 


another quaint parable in the same view, called the ‘ Cornish Christ- 


mas Carol,” as follows : 


1. First voice, 
Secoud voice, 
First volca, 
Second volilce, 
Firat voice, 


Chorus, 


Come and I will sing you ! 

What wil gon sing me ? 

I will sing One—O ; 

What is your One—o ? 

One of them is God alone, 
And He ever shall remain g0. 
(First two lines as above.) 

I will sing you Two—O | s 
What is your Two—O ? 

Two of them are lily-white babes. 
All clothed in green—O. 

One of them Is God alone, 

And He ever shall remain ao. 


3. (Four lines as before, after waiting quesilon and answer, and changing to Three—O) 


First volce, 
Chorus, 


Three of them are re, 

Two of them are lily-white babes, 
All clothed in green—O. 

One of them ia God alone, 

And He ever shall remain so. 


4. (As before, changing to Four—O.) 


First voice, 
Chorts, 


Four are the gospel preachers, 


Three of them are stran b 
Two of them are lily-white babes, 


5. (Aas before, changing to Fiye—O.) 


Firat voice, 
Chorus, 


Five is the ferryman in the boat, 
Four are the gospal preachers, 
(Three as before, to the end.) 


6. (As before, changing to Bix—O.) 


First voice, 
Chorus, 


Six are the cheerful walters, 
(Five as before, and continue.) 


T. (As before, changing to Seven—0O.) 


First voice, 
Chorus, 


Seven are seven stars in the sky, 
(Six as before, and continue.) 


8, (As befere, changing to Eight—O.) 


First voice, 
Chorus, 


Eight is the great archangel, 
(Seven as above, and continue.) 


9. (As before, changing to Nine—O.) 


First voice, 
Cuornes, 


Nine ls the moonshine, bright and clear, 


(Eight as before. and continue.) 


10. (As before, changing to Ten—O.) 


First voice, 
Chorns, 


Ten are the Ten Commandments, 
(Nine as before, and continue.) 


11, (As before, changing to Eleyen—O.) 


First voice, 
Chorus, 


Eleven of them have gone to heaven.) 
(Ten as before, and continue.) 


1%. (Aa before, changing to Twelve—O.) 


First tolco, 
Chorus, 


Twelve are the Twelve Apostles, 
(Eleven as before, and continue, 


aye i 


d 


‘ 
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This quaint old carol was set from the singing of three children in 
Essex, N, Y., who, during a residence on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, caught it by ear from the Comishwen engaged in the copper 
mines of that region. There is something strikingly beautiful in the 
constant recognition of the Deity of Christ, as well as in the skill 
with which the incarnation and birth of our Lord are made the cen- 
tral point and history, as well as of the universe. But the allusions 
are something not self-evident. : 

The “two lily-white babes ” are our Lord and St. John the Baptist ; 
and they are “ clothed in green ” as a type of their growth — the one 
to be thè greatest of those who had preceded Christ, aad the other to 
be the “stone cut out without hands,” which should fill the whole 
world. 

The “ three strangers ” are the magi, or the three kings of the 
Orient.” 

The “ gospel preachers ” are the four evangelists. 

The number “ five ” is the number of the books of Moses, and the 
“ ferrymen in the boat ” represénts the Law in the ship of the Mosaic 
church, as the “ schoolmaster ” bringing us to Christ. 

The “six cheerful waiters” are Zachariah and Elizabeth, Joseph 
and Mary, Simeon and Anna, who waited for the consolation of Israel. 
(Luke 11, 25.) 

The “ seyen stars ” are meant to include our whole solar system— 
perhaps they stand for the whole stary firmanent. f 

The “ eight,” the peculiar dominical number, is given to the “ great 
archangel ” who announced the birth of Christ. 

There is no reason that I know for giving “nine” tothe “moon- 
shine,” unless there was no other number of the series left vacant. 

The “Ten Commandments ” are not a duplication of the mention of 
the Law, but refer to Christ alone who perfectly kept them all. 

The “eleven ” recognizes the presence of the apostles in “heaven,” 
where they still pray for the Church, while Judas “went to his own ` 

lace.” 
: The ‘‘ Twelve Apostles ” nevertheless crown the end with the full 
number, as completed in the foundations of the New Jerusalem. 
Rev. J, H. Hopkins. 
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FLEMISH FOLK-LORE, 


Attention is called to the study of animal 


lifetime which has called forth this formula from Flemish folk-lore,— 
a “ town ” or eaclosure being supposed to last three years : 


Vermont Foix-Lore. 


A town lives three years, 

A dog lives three towns, 

A horse lives three dogs, 

A man lives three horses, 

An ass lives three mén, 

A wild goose lives tliree asaes, 

A crow lives three wild geese, 

A stag lives three crows, 

A raven lives three stags, 

And the phontx lives three ravens. 


In Windsor county, Vt., when children are 


at play, and are about to jump off a fence, rock, or an elevated place, 
‘ 


they often repeat the following ; 


One to make ready, - 


Two to 


Three to go slender, 
Four to go there. 


In Rutland county, the children repeat the following : 


One for a penn: 
Two fora Show. 


Three to 


make ready, 
And four for to go. 


J. M. CURRIER. | 


In Hillsborough county, N, H., forty years ago, children arising, 


after eating hasty pudding and milk, repeated the following : 


First the tatt, 
Third the bird, 
Fifth the lubber, and sixth the same. 


WEATHER FOLK-LORE. 


An évening red and a morning gray, 
Will set the traveler on his way; 

Bnt an evening gray and a morning red, 
Will pour down rain on a pilgrim's > 


If Candlemas day be fair and bright, 
‘Winter will have another flight; 

Bat if Candlemas day be clondy, and rain, 
Winter has gone not to come again. 


Tf the cook goes crowing to bed, 
Ho'l) certainly rise with a watery head. 


When you see a gossamer flying, 
Be sure tho afr is drying. 


When black snails cross your path, 
Black clouds much molsture hath, 


Wind from the enet is bad for man and beast; 
Wind from the south is too hot for them both; 
Wind from the north is of v little worth; 
Wind Trem the west is the so and beat. 


Rain before sevon, fine before eləyən, 


More than thirty years ago, the New Eag- 
land almanacs contained the following : 


second the ramo, 
and fourth the game, 


A rainbow in the morning, . 
Is the abepherd’s warning; 

A rainbow at night, 

Is the shepherd's delight. 


When Christmas ia white, 
The graveyard ls lean; 
But fat is the grayeyard, 
When Christmas ls grean. 


If the moon shows like a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field, 


When the loudly bawls, 
Soon we'll have both rain and squalls, 


February 2 is Candlemas day, 
Half the corn and half the hay. 


when the ase na to bray. ‘ 
We surely shall have rain s 
When the donkey blows his horn, 
Tis time to house your hay and corn. 
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Colebrooke’s “ Hindoo Algebra” gives some amusing examples that 
are appropriate here: 


1. “Pretry girl, with tremulous eyes, if thou knowest the correct 
method of inversion, tell me what is the number, which multiplied by 3, 
and added to 4 of the product, and divided by 7, and reduced by sub- 
traction of 4 part of the quotient, and then multiplied into itself, and 
having 52 subtracted from the product, and the square root of the re- 
mainder extracted, and 8 added, and the sum divided by ten, yields 2,”’ 

— Colebrooke, p. 21. 


z. ‘Beautiful and dear Lilávati (delightful), whose eyes are like a 
fawn’s, tell me what are the numbers resulting from 135 taken into 12. 
If thou be skilled in multiplication, by whole or by parts, whether by 
subdivision of form, or separation of digits, tell me, auspicious woman, 
what is the quotient of the product divided by the same multiplier? ” 

— Colebrooke, p. 6. 


3. ‘‘Outof aswarm of bees, } part settled on a blossom of Cadam- 
ba (Wauclea Orientalis), and 4 part on a flower of Sulind’hri (a plant 
resembling the Cachdéra) ; 3 times the difference of those numbers 
flew to the bluom of a Cutaja; 1 bee, which remained, hovered and 
flew about in the air, allured at the same moment by the pleasing fra- 
grance of a jasmin and pandanus. Tell me, charming woman, the 
number of bees.” — Colebrooke, 


— me 


4. In what time will an annual pension of $500 amount to $3,450 
at 6 per cent, simple interest ? I. B, 


. A laborer engaged to work ro days, on condition that be should 
have 12 dimes for a day’s labor, and pay 2 dimes for every idle day 
for board; he received as many dollars as he worked days. How 
many days was he idle? I. B. 


g6. Archimedes is said to have calculated the number of grains of 
sand contained in the Cosmos — the sphere of which the earth is the 
center, and its radius the distance of the sun. How did he calculate 
the number, and what answer did he obtain? LEON. 


7. A, B, and C, with their wives (P, S, and V), went to market to 
buy pigs. Each man and edch woman bought as many as they gave 
shillings for each pig. A bought 23 pigs more than S; B bought 
rr more than P~; also each man paid out 63 shillings more than his 
wife. Which two persons were man and wife ? LEON. 


> 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. (a) At what period and where was the letter Z pronounced 
sed, or iszard? Methinks the spelling of the word gizzard must needs 
have been cumbersome, 

(6) I think I have seen it stated that the publishers of Webster’s 
“ New Illustrated Dictionary” offered a prize to any one reporting 
apy typographical errors. Were any found, and if so, what were they? 

(© The word Amen, a dissyllable, has two accents, a-men, and 
d-men. What other examples does the English language contain ? 

(d) Several years ago,a New York evening party called for a 
morning prayer, an appropriate accompaniment to the famous evening 
prayer of childhood—“ Now I lay me down to sleep.” Many contri- 
butions were sent in, Was any one adopted, and if so, what 

(e) What is the origin of the “XXX ” sign relating to manufactur- 
ing. of ale? 5 

(7) What is the real origin of the so-called “ powwowing ” as set 
forth in the so-called “ Sixth and Seventh Books of Moses,” and the 
“ Long Lost Friend ” of George Jacob Hohman? 

(g) How does a spider spin a tyad, across a highway from fence 
to fence, 

(4) What is the origin of the chess. “ Robbing Peter to pay Paul? 

(F) A person with congenital cataract ean distinguish cubes from 
balls, After being operated on successfully can he distinguish them 
as such by the sense of sight alone? 

(7) How do surnames beginning with the letter “ 1,” in point of 
number, compare with those beginning with other letters? 

. (k) What per cent. of water is contained in animals, and also in 
vegetables ? 

(m) What is the correct pronunciation of Schizomycetes, Plomaines, 
Atzerodt ? ISRAEL. 

(7) What are the most extreme temperatures observed, and 
where? also, the greatest degrees of heat and cold artificially produced? 


2, (a) Whoare the authors of, and where found, the following quo- 
tations : “ Familiarity breeds contempt” ; “ Still waters run deep ?” 
(6) What is the tegend of Childe the Hunter ? J. G. D. 

.3. (a) If all beings had no ears would there be and sound ? 

(6) Could one who was born blind and has been taught to read 
with the fingers, read by the sense of sight if at once endowed with 
sight? A.S, H 

4. What is the technical name of such words as Lewellyn, Lloyd, 
Llano, etc., and from what language do these come? X. 


s 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“ Theres a divinity that shapes our ends."—SHAKESPEARE, 


Vou, VI. MARCH, 1889. No. 3. 


THE PHOENIX. 


A Prose POEM ATTRIBUTED TO LANCTANTIUS 


There is a happy spot, retired in the first East, where the gate of 
the eternal pole lies open, It is not, however, situated near to his 
rising in summer or in winter, but where the sun pours the day from 
his eternal chariot. There a plain spreads its open tracts; nor does 
any mound arise, nor hollow valley open itself, But through twice 
six ells that place rises above the mountains, whose tops are thought 
to be lofty among us. Here is the grove of the sun ; a wood stands 
planted with many trees, blooming with the honor of perpetual foli- 
age. When the pole blazed with the fires of Phaeton, that place was 
uninjured by the flames; and when the deluge had immersed the 
‘world in waves, it rose above the waters of Ducalion. No enfeebling 
diseases, no sickly old age nor cruel death, nor harsh fear, approaches 
hither, nor dreadful crime, nor mad desire of riches, nor Mara, nor 
fury, burning with the love of slaughter, Bitter grief is absent, and 
want clothed in rags, and sleepless cares, and violent hunger. No 
tempest rages there, nor dreadful violence of the wind; nor does the 
hoar-frost cover the earth with cold dew. No cloud extends its fle 
covering above the plains, nor does the turbid moisture fall from on 
high; but there is a fountain in the middle, which they call by the 
name of “ Living”; it is clear, gentle, and abounding with sweet wa- 
ters, which, bursting forth once during the space of each month, 
twelves times irrigates all the grove with waters. Here a specie of 
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tree, rising with lofty stem, bears mellow fruits not about to fall on 
the ground. This grove, these woods, a single bird, the phænix, in- 
habits,—single, but it lives reproduced by its own death. It obeys 
and submits to Phoebus, a remarkable attendant. Its parent, nature 
has given it to possess this office. When at its first rising the saffron 
morn grows red, when it puts to flight the stars with its rosy light, 
thrice and four times it plunges its body into the sacred waves, thrice 
and four times it sips water from the living stream, It is raised aloft, 
and takes its seat on the highest top of the lofty tree, which alone 
looks down upon the whole grove; and turning itself to the fresh ris- 
ings of the nascent Phoebus, it awaits his rays and rising beam. And 
when the sun has thrown back the threshold of the shining gate, and 
the bright gleam of the first light has shone forth, it begins to pour 
strains of sacred song, and to hail the new light with wondrous voice, 
which neither the notes of the nightingale nor the flute of the Muses 
can equal with Cyrrhzan strains. But neither is it thought that the 
dying swan can imitate it, nor the tuneful strings of the lyre of Mer- 
cury, After that Phoebus has brought back his horses to the open 
heaven, and continually advancing, has displayed his whole orb, it ap- 
plauds with thrice-repeated flapping of its wings, ang having thrice 
adored the fire-bearing head, is silent. And it also distinguishes the 
swift hours by sounds not liable to error by day and night; an over- 
seer of the groves, a venerable priestess of the wood, and alone ad- 
mitted to thy secrets, O Phcebus, And when it has now accom- 
plished the thousand years of its life, and length of days has rendered 
it burdensome, in order that it may renew the age which has glided 
by, the fates pressing it, it flees from the beloved couch of the accus- 
tomed grove. And when it has left the sacred places, through a de- 
sire of being born again, then it seeks this world, where death reigns. 
Full of years, it directs it swift flight into Syria, to which Venus ber- 
self has given the name of Pheenice; and through trackless deserts it 
seeks the retired groves in the place where a remote wood lies con- 
cealed in the glens. There it chooses a lofty palm, with top reaching 
to the heavens, which has the pleasing nameof Phcenix, fromthe bird, 
and where no hurtful living creature can break through, or slimy ser- 
pent, or any bird of prey. Then Æolus shuts in the winds in hang- 
ing caverns, lest they should injure the bright air with their blasts, or 
lest a cloud collected by the south wind through the empty sky should 
remove the rays of the sun, and be a hindrance to the bird. After- 
wards it builds for itself either a nest or a tomb, for it perishes that it 
may live; yet it reproduces itself. Hence it collects juices and odors, 
which the Assyrian gathers from the rich wood, which the wealthy 
Arabian gathers; which also either the Pygmzan nations, or India 
crops. or the Sabzean land produces from its soft bosom. Hence it 
heaps together cinnamon and the odor of the far-scented amommum, 
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and balsams with mixed leaves. Neither the twig.of the mild cassia. 
nor of the fragrant acanthus is absent, nor the tears and rich drops of 
frankincense. To these it adds tender ears of flourishing spikenard, 
and joins the two pleasing pastures of myrrh, Immediately it places 
its body about to be changed on the strewed nest, and its quiet limbs 
on such a couch. Then with its mouth it scatters juices around and 
upon its limbs, about to die with its own funeral rites, Then amid 
warious odours it yields up its life, nor fears the faith of so great a 
deposit. In the meantime, its body, destroyed by death, which proves. 
the source of life, is hot, and the heat itself produces a flame ; and it 
conceives fire afar off from the light of heaven; it blazes, and is dis- 
solved into ashes. And these ashes collected in death, it fuses, as it 
were, into a mass, and has an effect resembling seed. From this an 
animal is said to arise without limbs, but the worm is said to be of a 
milky color. And it suddenly increases vastly with an imperfectly 
formed body, and collects itself into the appearance of a well-rounded 
egg. After this it is formed again, such as its figure was before, and 
the phceenix, having burst its shell, shoots forth, even as caterpillars in 
the fields, when they are fastened by a thread to a stone, are wont to 
to be changed igto a butterfly. No food is appointed for it in our 
world, nor does any one make it his business to feed it while un- 
fledged. It sips the delicate ambrosial dews of heavenly nectar 
which have fallen from the star bearing pole. It gathers these; with 
these the bird is nourished in the midst of odors, until it bears a: 
quite perfect natural form. But when it begins to flourish with 
early youth, it flies forth now about to return to her native abode. 
Previously, however, it encloses in an ointment of balsam, and in 
myrrh and dissolved frankincense, all the remains of its own body, 
and the bones or ashes, and relics of itself,and with pious mouth 
brings it into a round form, and carrying this with its feet, it goes to 
the rising of the sun, and tarrying at the altar, it draws it forth in the 
sacred temple. It shows and presents itself an object of admiration 
to the beholder ; such great beauty is there, such great honor abounds, 
In the first place, its color is like the brilliancy of that which the 
seeds of pomegranate when ripe takes under the smooth rind ; such 
color as is contained in the leaves which the poppy produces in the 
fields, when Flora spreads her garment beneath the blushing sky. Its 
shoulders and beautiful breasts shine with this covering; and its head, 
with its neck also, and the upper parts of its back, shine. And its 
tail is extended, varied with yellow metal, in the spots of which min- 
gled purple blushes. Between its wings there is a bright mark above, 
as Iris on high is wont to paint a cloud from above. It gleams re- 
splendent with a mingling of the green emerald, and a shining beak 
of pure horn opens itself. Its eyes are large; you might believe that 
they were two jacinths; from the middle of which a bright flame 
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shines, An irradiated crown is fitted to the whole of its head, re- 
sembling on high the glory of the head of Phebus. Scales cover its 
thighs spangled with yellow metal, but a rosy color paints its claws 
with honor, Its form is seen to blend the figure of the peacock with 
that of the painted bird of Phasis. The wingéd creature which is 
produced in the land of the Arabians, whether it be beast or bird, can 
scarcely equal its magnitude. It is not, however, slow, as birds which 
through the greatness of their body have sluggish motions, and a very 
heavy weight, But it is light and swift, full of royal beauty. Such it 
always shows itself in the sight of men, Egypt comes hither to such a 
wondrous sight, and the exulting crowd salutes the rare bird. Imme- 
diately they carve its image on the consecrated marble, and mark 
both the occurrence and the day with a new title. Birds of every kind 
assemble together; none is mindful of prey, none of fear. Attended 
by a chorus of birds, it flies through the heavens, and a crowd accom- 
panies it, exulting in the pious duty, But when it has arrived at the 
regions of pure ether, it presently returns ; afterwards it is concealed 
in its own regions. But Oh, bird of-happy lot and fate, to whom the 
god himself granted to be born from itself! Whether it be female, or 
male, or neither, or both, happy it, who enters into no compacts with 
Venus. Death is Venus to it ; its only pleasure is in death; that it 
may be born, it desires previously to die. Itis an offspring to itself, 
its own father and heir, its own nurse, and always a foster-child to it 
self. It is itself indeed, but not the same, since it is itself, and not 
itself, having gained eternal life by the blessing of death. 


ee 

A Curious Bitt. The following curious bill is reported to be a 
true copy from the records of a church in England. Can any reader 
confirm the authenticity of this statement, or is it merely a ficticious 
facetia ? DJAFAR, 


WINCHESTER, October, 1182. 
For work done by Peter M. Sollers ; 


In soldering and repairing St. Joseph, . . 
Cleaning and ornamenting the Holy Ghost, . ‘ ` 
Soh ea the Virgin Mary behind and before, 

and making a new child, 
Screwing a nose on the Devil, and placing a 

new joint in his tail, i 

Paid December, 1182. 
P, M. SoLLeRs, Church Mason. 
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Lonc Name. There is a town in Wales that glories in the name of 
“ Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwilllantysiliogogogoch.” 


wd 
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Waste- Basket of Words. 


[From Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. I No. II, 1888.) 


intuation—" The good father could not discourse of this subject 
without some passionate A’stuation.” Sewell’s Letter-Book, vol. i, p. 
193.—H. W. Heynes, Boston, Mass. 

Barn.—* To dry the corne, which they (the Indians) do carefully 
upon heaps and mats many days before they barn it up.” Roger Wil- 
liams’ “ Key into the Language of America” (“ R. I. Hist. Soc, Rep.” 
p. 92). The word is used in a similar sense by Shakespeare. “ Rape 
of Lucrece,” |. 859: “And useless barns the harvest of his wits.”— 
H. W. Haynes. 

Ju—Used by negroes in Washington very much as ugly is often 
employed at the North, The negro mentioned says a horse that 
is cross, or threatens harm, is él, though in excellent health—W. H. 
Babcock, Washington, D. C. 

Levit.—" Monday, January 1, 1704-5, Col. Hobbey’s negro comes 
about 8 or g mane, and sends in by David to have leave to give me a 
Levit and wish me a happy new year. I admitted it: gave him 3 reals, 
Sounded very well” Sewell’s Diary, vol. ii. p. t21. The editors ap- 
pend this note : “ Levit—a blast of a trumpet.” The word is found 
in Hudibras, p. ii. c. ii. l. 611.—H. W: Haynes. ; 

Mammock,—This word, referred to in the first number of the FOLK- 
LORE JOURNAL, is still in use in the District of Columbia. A colored 
man employed by me frequently complains that the cows “ mammock 
the hay” so badly.—W. H. Babcock. 


Retaliation—This word has fared like resent, quoted in the last 
number. Formerly it was used in a good sense, as well asin a bad 
one. In the “Boston Town Records,” March 11, 1700, we find a 
vote, “ That the Selectmen should cause a piece of plate to be made 
of the value of 20 pounds, and present the same to Mr. James Taylor 
as a small retaliation of his service and kindness to the Town.” “ Sev- 
enth Report of Record Commissioners,” p. 240.—H. W. Haynes. 

Inned.—In the “ Lawes and Ordinances of Warre,” passed by the 
General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts, in 1675, is an order 
for “securing the graine inned in the barnes of the several inhabi- 
tants.” “ Colonial Laws” (Whitmore's reprint), p. 240. This word 
is used by Shakespeare in “All's Well that ends Well,” A. i. Sc. 3, 
# to inn,the crop.”—H, W. Haynes, 

Quarrels—"* Something was thrown forcibly against the upper part 
of the north window, and five or six guarrela broken out.” Sewell’s 
Diary, Nov. 27, 1719, vol. iii, p. 235 —H. W. Haynes. 

Shanty.—The dictionaries give the derivation of this word as from 
the Irish sean, old, and tig, a house ; but Dr. Bouvinot says itis a 
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corruption of chantier, used by the French Canadians, See “ Scot- 
tish Review,” April, 1887, vol. ix. p. 257.—H. W. Haynes. 


Sigr.—Constantly used in Washington asa term fer marking off 
the land for corn or potatoes,—W. H. Babcock. 


—O—O— 

BARDESANES’ ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS. Bardesanes, the gnos- 
tic, a Syrian who lived in the latter part of-the second century at 
Edessa, and who was a favorite of Agbar Bar Maanu, is memorable 
for the peculiarity of his doctrines. He calculated at that early date 
the completion of 6,000 years,in solar days, the revolution of the 
then known heavenly bodies, and put it on record so that future ages 
could test his calculations. The following table. will show a compari- 
son of his record with modern calculations, This table is calculated 
on the sidereal revolutions in solar days, as given in H. M, Bouvier’s 
“ Familiar Astronomy,” 1857, p. 469, His approximations are quite 
remarkable for the time in which they were made. 


6,000 Yeurs, 6000 Years, 
Bardesanes’ Solar Daye. Solar Days. 
Bodies. n Bardesanse’ Round Nearer 

Multipliers. Approxtmativne. Multipliers, Approximations. 
Sun, 60,000 1,507,800. 87,000 2,186,310, 
Mercury, 24,000 2,111,262,.192 25,000 2,199,231.45 
Venus, 7,200 1,617,896.6568 9,700 2,179,597.6329 
Earth, 6,000 2,191,538.1672 6,000 2,191,538.1672 
Mars, 4,000 | 2,747,918.832 35299 2,198,334.8665 
Jupiter, 500 2,166,292,4106 500 2,166,242.4106 
Saturn, 200 | 2,151,843.96348 200 | 2,15§1,843.9634 
Uranus, 700 2,148,077-458 
Neptune, 400 2,405,068.4 
Moon, 8,000 2,185,732.9144 


EPITAPH ON DiopHantus. The following epitaph on Diophantus is 
found in ‘ Mathematical Questions and Solutions from the Educational 
Times,” Vol, XLIX, 1888. Will some one give an English transla- 


tion for those who cannot read the Latin: 


Hic Diopbantus habet tumulum, qui tempora vitæ 
Illius mira denotat arte tibi. 

Egit sextantem juvenis; lanugine malas 
Veatire Linc coepit parte duodecima. 


yor uzori post haec soclatur, et anno 
‘ormosus quinto nascitur inde puer, 


Samirsem aetails postquam attigit ille paternaa 
Infelix subita morte pam aig obit, 
Quator asatates genitor lugere superstes 
Cogitur: hinc annos illus aseeqnere, H. 
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ENGLISH Kincs AND Queens, William the Conqueror died from 
enormous fat, drink, and the violence of his passions, Sept. 9, 1087. 


William IJ, Rufus, killed by an arrow, while hunting, Aug. 2, 1100. 

Henry I, Beauclerc, died of a surfeit, Dec, 1, 1185. 

Henry II, Plantagenet, died of a broken heart, July 6, 1189. 

Richard I, Coeur de Lion, died from a wound made by an arrow, 
April 6, 1199. 

John, died no body knows how, Oct, 19, 1216. 

Henry III is said to bave died a natural death, Nov. 16, 1272. 

Edward I, Longshanks, died from “natural sickness,” July 7, 1307. 

Edward II, murdered at Berkeley Castle, Sept 21, 1307. 

Edward III died from dotage, June 27, 1377. 

Richard II, the Black Prince, murdered at Pomfret Castle, Feb, 10, 
1310, 

Henry IV died from fits of “uneasiness,” March 20, 1314. 

Henry V died from “ painful affliction, prematurely,” Aug. 31, 1422, 

Henry VI murdered by Richard, duke of Gloucester, in the Tower, 
June 20, 1471. 

Edward IV died a natural death, April 9, 1483. 

Edward V murdered in the Tower, by duke of Gloucester, 

Richard III slain at Bosworth, Aug. 22, 1485. 

Henry VII wasted away, died April 21, 1509. 

Henry VIII died from carbuncles, Jan. 28, 1547. 

Edward VI (by Jane Seymour) died of decline of years, July 6, 
1553- 

Queen Mary is said to have died of a broken heart, Nov. 17, 1558. 

Queen Bess (by Anne Boleyn) died of melancholy, March 24, 1603. 

James I died from drinking, March, 1619. 

Charles I beheaded at Whitehall, Jan, 30, 1649. 

Charles II died suddenly of apoplexy, Feb. 6, 1585. 

William III, Prince of Orange, died from effects of the stumblin 
of his horse, March, 8, 1702, 

George I died from apoplexy, June 11, 1727. 

George II died from a rupture of the heart, Oct. 25, 1760. 

George III died a natural death, Jan, 29, 1820. 

George IV died of gluttony, June 26, 1830, 

William IV, brother of George IV, died June 20, 1837. 

Queen Victoria, born May 24, 1819 ; succeeded to the throne June 
20, 1837 ; crowned June 28, 1838 ; married Feb, 10, 1840 ; reigning, 
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- Palindromes — For the Young Folks. 


——O—— 9 — 
Yreka Bakery. 4. Red root put up to order. 
Madam, Im Adam. 5. Draw pupil’s lip upward. 
Name no one man, 6. Able was I ere I saw Elba. 


Snug & raw was I ere I saw war & guns. 

Trash, even interpret Nineveh's art. 

Lewd did I live & evil I did dwel. 

Red rum did emit revel ere Lever time did murder. 
Stiff, O dairyman, in a myriad of fits. 

No, it is opposed, art sees trade’s opposition. 

Now stop, Major General, are negro jam-pots won. 
But ragusa stare, babe, rats a sugar tub, 

No, its a bar of gold, a bad log for a bastian, 

Stop, Syrian, I start at rats in airy spots. 

Desserts desire not, so long no lost one rise destressed. 
No sot nor Ottawa law at Toronto, son. 

Paget saw an Irish tooth, Sir, in a waste gap. 
Name tarts, no medieval slave, I demonstrate man, 
Eureka, till I pull up ill, I take rue. 

I am God, deified, dogma I. 

Ned, I am now a won maiden. 


.- O had I Idaho. 


SP SIAN EY y 


Evil Elba I may amiable live. 

Madam, Adam did live ere evil, did Adam, Madam ? 

Madam saw Aaron tar a rat; Nora A. was madam, 
—0——_o0— 

Ablata at alba. 2, Si nummi immunis, 

Sator arepo tenet opera rotas, 

Odo tenet mulum, madidam, mulum tenet Odo, 

Anna tenet mappan, madidam, mappan tenet Anna, 

Signa te signa; temere me tangis et angis. 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 

Acide me malo, sed non desola me, medica. 

Arca serenum me gere regem, munere sacra. 

Solem, arcas, animos, omina, sacra, melos, 
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Questions and Answers. 


Tue CycLapes, Where are the Cyclades, and what are the mod- 
ern names? ANDREW, 


The name Cyclades was applied by the ancient Greeks to that clus- 
ter of islands encircling (kukloe) Delos on the south-east of Greece. 
Strabo says at first the Cyclades were only 12 in number, but were 
afterwards increased tors. Anthon gives 16, Their ancient and 
modern names are : 


Delos, Delo, Deli, Sdilli. Oledros, Antiparo. 

Ceos, Zea. Paros, Paro. 

Cythnos, Thermia, Naxo, Naxia. 
Seriphos, Serpho. Syros, Syra. 

Mélos, Milo, Mycénos, Myconi. 
Siphnos, Siphanto. Tenos, Tino, Hydrussa. 
Cimdlus, Cimoli,Argentiera, Andros, Andro, 
Prepesinthus, Spotiko,Despotiko, Gy&rus, Ghioura, 


The Sporades (scattered) are the islands scattered around the Cyc- 
Jades, and those also that lay toward Crete and the coast of Asia 
Minor. They are the following : 


Thera, Santorin. Amorgos, Amorgo. 
Anaphe, Anpnio, Astypaléa, Staeplia. 
Tos, Nio. Télos, Episcopia, 
Sicinos, Sikino, Nisyrus, Nisari. 
Pholegandros, Policandro, Carp&thus, Scarpanto, 
Donysa, Raclia. - 


Isar4n THomas. Who can give me a brief sketch of Isaiah Thom- 
as, the antiquarian? ELPis. 


Isaiah Thomas was the son of Moses Thomas. He was born in 
1749. His father died when he was’ young. At the age of six 
years he was put out as an apprentice to Z. Fowle, with whom he re- 
mained eleven years. In 1770, he commenced in Boston the publica- 
tion of the Massachusetts Sfy,in which paper he published many 
spirited articles against the oppressive laws of the British Parliament 
towards the New England Colonies. In 1771, Gov. Hutchinson and 
Council, on account of an article that appeared in the Spy, endeavored 
to bring Mr. Thomas before them, but so much resistance was made 
that the measure was finally dropped. In 1775, he removed his paper 
to Worcester, and three years after opened a bookstore in Boston. At 
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one time he had under his control sixteen presses in use, and eight 
bookstores, He issued a folio edition of the Biblein 1791. In the 
latter part of his life Mr. Thomas founded the American Antiquarian 
Society, for which he erected a brick block at Worcester, and of this 
Society he was president and a most liberal patron. The honorary’ 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by the Alleghany 
College, Pennsylvania, In 1810 he published in two volumes, octavo, 
a valuable “ History of Printing in America,” which show an im- 
mense amount of research. He died at Worcester, April 4, 1831, at 
the age of 82 years. 


“Mittions.” (Vol. VI, p. 236; 246.) Your correspondent asks 
where the word millions is first found (p. 236,) and later on he is re- 
ferred to Genesis xxiv, 60, The Latin Vulgate version reads “ mil/e 
millia” (a thousand thousands), although the Douay translation reads 
“ thousands of thousands.” In Robert Recorde’s arithmetic no men- 
tion of “millions” is made, The edition of 1557 is entitled : 


** The whetstone of witte, whiche is the seconde parte of Arithme- 
tike ; containyng the xtraction of Rootes ; The Cossike practise, with 
the rule of Equation; and the workes of Surde Numbers.” Quarto. 

It is scarcely remembered that the old name of Algebra, the cossic 
art (from cosa, a thing), gave this first English work on algebra the 
punning title, “ the whetstone of witte,” Cos ingenii. The following 
example from Recorde illustrates decimal enumeration when above 
999,999 : 

“ A general rule.—Scholar. If I make this number 91359684, at 
all adventures there are eight places, In the first place is 4, and 
tokeneth but four ; in the second place is 8, and betokeneth ten times 
8, that is 80 ; in the third place is-6, and betokeneth six hundred ; 
in the fourth place g is nine thousand ; and 5 in the fifth place is XM 
times five, that is fifty M. So 3 in the. sixth place is CM times 3, that 
is CCCM. Then1 inthe seventh place is one MM; and gin the 
eighth i is ten thousand thousand times 9, that is XCMM, i.e, XC thou- 
sand thousand CCCLIX thousand, 684, that is VICLXXXiiij, y 


It is obvious the word million had no popular currency at this 
period, SAMUEL T. HAMCOMB. 


ORIGIN OF THE Word “ OnTONAcoN.” We are informed by an 
eighteen-years’ resident of the town of Ontonagon in the north of 
Michigan, near the border of Lake Superior, that a legend says an In- 
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dian maiden was sent to the stream to bring a bowl of water. She 
stepped into the canoe floating on the side of the stream and reach- 
ing over the side to scoop up the clear water, the swift current forced 
the bowl from her hand and it went floating down with the current. 
The maiden, with uplifed hands, exclaimed Onfonagon / Ontonagon / 
“Tve lost my bowl!” “I’ve lost my bowl?” CLARK, 


Wuo Mane THE First Boat. A correspondent (T. H.) asked this 
question several months ago, and we copy for his information from 
the “ Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,” Zebulun 6: 

“I was the first who made a boat to sail upon the sea, for the Lord 
gave me understanding and wisdom therein ; and | let down a rudder 
behind it, and I stretched a sail upon the upright mast in the midst; 
and sailing therein along the shore, I caught fish for the house of my 
father until we went into Egypt : and through compassion I gave fish 
to every stranger. And if any man were a stranger, or sick, or aged, 
I dressed the fish well and boiled them, and offered them to all mer 
as every man had need, bringing them together and having compas- 
sion upon them. For five years I caught fish, aid gave to every mam 
whom I saw, and brought sufficient to the house of my father,” 


MDCLXVI=1666. (Vol. V, p. 148.) We do not think the era adopt- 
ed by the Materialist (1666) had anything whatever to do with the 
Roman numerals (IVXLCDM) reversed, but regard this fancy as a 
coincidence, Will some Materialist explain why they date their era 
E. M. (Era of Materialism) from 1666? 

There was a tract in the possession of Mr, Wrangham, England, 
entitled Rome Ruina Finalis, Anno Dom. 1666. Some apocalyptic 
student discovered the date in “ALEXANDER eEpis-CopUs ROMÆ ": 
L (50), X (10), D (500), I (1), C (100), V (5), M (1900) = 1666, 
This contained the full complement of the Roman numerals. Hence 
Rome was to fall in 1666. 


HIGHEST PEAK IN THE WoRLD, According to Gaskell’s “New 
Family Atlas,” Mount Hercules in New Guinea, is now claimed to be 
the highest peak in the world. The height is given as 32,768 feet; 
while the same authority gives Mount Everest, of the Himalaya 
Range, as 29,002 feet; so that Mount Hercules leads the world ag the 
highest peak by 3,766 feet ; or Mount Hercules is.6 miles high, and 
1088 feet more. 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGIES, What are the Greek anthologies which 
are so frequently referred to and quoted from? A. K.G. 

The Greek anthologies (Blumen/esen) are collections of small poems, 
chiefly epigrams, of various authors. Many of the pieces are remark- 
able for their beauty and simplicity in thought, and their peculiar, 
terms of expression, These collections began to be compiled during 
the decline of Greek litesature. Severalof these collections were 
made before the fall of Carthage, but seem to have been formed with 
more reference to their historical value of the inscriptions than to their 
poetical merit. The collection of Polemo Periegetes was of this early 
class, which are entirely lost. Next to these the first of which we 
have any knowledge was made by Meleager of Gadara in Syria, B. C, 
100 nearly, It was entitled Stéphanos, the crown or karland, and con- 
tained the better pieces of 46 poets, arranged alphabetically. The 
next collection was by Philippus of Thessalonica, in the time of Tra- 
jan, with the same arrangement. Soon after, under Hadrian, about 
A. D. 120, a collection of choice pieces was formed by Diogenianus 
of Heraclea. About roo years later, Diogenes Laertius gathered a 
collection of epigrams composed in honor of illustrious men, From 
the variety of meters in them, it was styled Pémmeton, In the 2d or 
3d century Strato of Sardis published a compilation, including most of 
the poets embraced in the anthology af Meleager, and some of those 
embraced in the works of Phillipus, together with several others. It 
was entitled Paidikè Mousa. But that which may be considered as a 
third anthology was published in the 6th century by Agathias of My- 
rina, who was one of the most eminent epigrammatists after the time 
of Constantine, This collection bore the title of Kžklos, and con- 
sisted of seven books, into which the pieces were distributed accord- 
ing to their subjects. In the roth century a fourth collection was 
made by Constantine Cephalas, of whom nothing elseis known. In 
preparing it he made use of the preceding compilations, especially 
that of Agathias, but inserted pieces of ancient authors not intro- 
duced in them. The epigrams and other pieces are arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, in fifteen sections, Finally, in the rath century, Max- 
imus Planudes,a monk of Constantinople, the same person who col- 
lected the fables of Æsop, formed a fifth anthology. Planudes ar- 
ranged the pieces, included in his collection,in seven distinct books. 

The two last-mentioned collections, that of Cephalas and that of 


Ta 
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Planudes, are the only anthologies now extant. That of Planudes 
was first printed in 1494, and the collection of Cephalas was, after 
that, almost entirely forgotten. In 1606, a manuscript copy of Ceph- 
alas was found by Claude Saumaise KClaudins Salmasius) in the 
library at Heidelberg. 


Tue SportsMan’s PROBLEM. (Vol. VI, p. 235.) The conditions of 
this problem are inconsistent, as the solution will show. 


If 5 be added to 4 of the birds I took last year, it will make } of 
the number I have taken this year; but if from 3times this last half, 5 
be taken, you will have the number taken last year. How many did I 
take each year? Jonas. 


Let z= the number taken this year, and y= the number last year. 


æ 3a 
=== 45, y=—— 5. 
2 


2 
Substituting in the first sauces the value of yin the second, 
o. x Ss 
-=-—- +5. = 30 — 3æ = 30 — 10. 0 = 20, 
2) 2 8 


This is an absurb equality, when we conclude that there exists no 
values of z and y which satisfy the two equations, 

PROBLEM OF ExpenpiInG 1000 Francs. (Vol. VI, p. 235.) There 
are five solutions, and only five, to this problem. 


A company of men and women expend at a feast 1000 francs. 
The men pay each 19 francs, and the women 11 francs. How many 


men and how many women are there? L. O. K. 
n 4 men and 84 women. 
2 15 men and 65 women. 
3) 26 men and 46 women. 
(4) 37 men and 27 women. 
(5) 48 men and & women. 


A Gnomon IN Geometry. (Vol. VI, p. 236.) A gnomon in geom- 
etry is the area between two rectangles, when one lies within the other, 
and having the boundaries of two sides common. Construct a rec- 
tangle (say 9 by 16), A BC D ; from C, on C D, lay off C E equal to 
12 ; from C, on C A, lay of C F equal to 7 ; complete a rectangle F C 
E G, within in A B C D, equal to 7 by 12; then the area of the goo- 
mon is (9X16)—(712)=60. 
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SATURDAY an Untucky Day, Has any other day than Friday ap- 
peared to be an “ unlucky day”? Lewis HOLDEN, 


The following record shows that for 176 years Saturday has been a 
fatal day to the Royal family of England, the following having died 
on that day: Fs 

William ITI, March 18, 1702 George IV, June 26, 1830 

Queen Anne, August 1, 1714 Duchess of Kent,March 16, 1861 

George I, June 19,1727 Prince Albert, Dec. 14, 1861 

George II, Oct. 25,1760 Princess Alice, Dec. 14, 1878 

George III, Jan. 29, 1820 


THe TRADITION OF THE MOON AS ONCE COMING NEAR THE EARTH. 
What gave rise to the story told us by our ancestors, that the moon, 
once on a time came very near the earth ? LLEWELLYN. 

There was such a tradition that the moon had been within reaching 
distance of this earth, We have heard old people in New England re- 
late the same tradition, and recently we read a chapter in a very old 
book, “The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,” VapA/aii 5, that 
possibly may have given rise to such story. We copy it here for the 
information of this questioner ; 

“In the fortieth year of my life, I saw on the Mount of Olives, at 
the east of Jerusalem, that the sun and the moon were standing still. 
And behold Isaac, the father of my father, saith to us, Run and lay 
hold on them, each one according to his strength; and he that seizes 
them, his shall be the sun and moon. And we all of us ran together, 
and Levi laid hold of the sun, and Judah outstripped the others and 
seized the moon, they were both of them lifted up with them. And 
when Levi became as a sun, a Certain young man gave to him twelve 
branches of palms ; and Judah was bright asthe moon, and under 
his feet were twelve rays. And Levi and Jadah ran and laid hold 
each of the other. And lo, a bull upon the earth having two great 
horns, and an eagle's wings upon his back ; and we wished to seize 
him but could not, For Joseph outstripped us,and took him, and 
ascended up with him on high. And I saw, for I was there, and be- 
hold a holy writing appeared to us, saying: Assyrians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Elamites, Gelacheans, Chaldeans, Syrians, shall possess in 
captivity the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

Undoubtedly there is an intrepretation of this record that would ex- 
plain it as to the future of the twelve tribes; like Joseph’s dream of 
the eleven stars making obeisance to him, the sun and moon standing 
still at the command of Joshua, and others ; the true meaning does 
not appear upoa the surface, 
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Tour oF THE CHess KNIGHT. (Vol. V, pp. 222, 234,245.) I was 
formerly much interested in chess and problems pertaining thereto, 
The tours given in your pages revives those bygone days. The quo- 
tation from Shakespeare puzzled me as to where to begin, but your 
contributor (G. S. C., p. 245) has given it correct, as reference to the 
play King John shows. I send you a tour arranged by one Percy 
Searle in the palmy days of chess. LEANDER L, THORNE. 


| board | est were | rious | nev thy | might tor 
umphs | vic with on the | hail er | troops 
lead | querea | price rals glo ier vic thou 
| 
to "H the man his | gene to er 
| 
| | 
che | ed won of on by | than | less 
| 
| his ry up | wars y blood | ring ty 
| 
| i | 
aid | while | mor lone | tain | blood na 
| 
i | | 
hail | on un thou | phy i po a | cer 


The = will add here that we will send Vol. I, Nos.1-20, 
free to the first person from whom we receive the correct answer to 
this tour. 

JorpaNno Bruno’s Triaps. Bruno was roasted alive Feb. 17, 1600- 


“ Efficiunt totum Casus, Natura, Voluntas, 
Dat triplicem mundum Deitas, Natura, Mathesis, 
Hinc tria principia emanant Lux, Spiritus, Unda, 
Est animus triplex Vita, Sensu, Ratione,” 
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1. Can some reader inform me who is the authurof,and where the 
poem can be found, entitled Sometime. The first lines I give from 
memory : P. M. C., Newark, N. J. 

+ God's plana like lilies pure and white unfold, 
We must not tear the close shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 

2. From whom does the botanical herb YoAn's-wort derive its 

name, and why? Z. 


3. Was Robert B, Thomas, of almanac fame, a near relative of 
Isaiah ‘Thomas, also a publisher of almanacs ? Mars, 

4. Burritt’s “‘ Geography of the Heavens,” p. 132, says there were 
ten stars in the zodiacal sign Capricornus (the Goat), known as the 
“ Tower of Gad” ; which are the stars by name, and why so called? 

Why is the constellation Delphinus (the Dolphin) known by the 
name of “ Job Coffin” ? 

Also, why are the three stars in Orion—the El] or Yard—known as 
“ Jacob’s Staff” ? A. J. BOYLE. 


5. The following quotation is credited to Virgil ; where is it found? 
" Macte nova virtue puer; sic itur ad astm; 
Dila genite, et geniture, Deos." 

“ Go on spotless boy, in the paths of virtue; itis the way to the 
stars ; offspring of the gods thyself; so shalt thou become the father 
of gods,” 

To whom is this addressed ? HuLpAH B, BENSON. 


6. What was the deficiency in Babbage’s Calculating Machine, 
that it was not manufactured and put on sale? C'S. 


7. How do the dimensions of the Great Eastern compare with 
the best estimates of Noah's Ark, based on the dimensions as given 
in the Bible? HANNAH, 


8. What was the largest newspaper ever printed in the United 
States ? 

Has Congress ever granted assistance for the construction of the 
“ Three Americas Railway” an enterprise proposed by Hinton Rowan 
Helper, to build a railroad from the Great Lakes south through North, 
Central, and South America ? XENIA, 


g. Ludolph Van Ceulen, in his Dutch work on the circle, closes 
his speculations with these Latin quotations. Please give us a free 
translation : TYRO, 

“ Constat ergo numeros rile esse inventos, 


“ Cujus rei soli Deo debetur gloria,” 


a ma 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“The soul has three vehicles : first, etherial ; second, aerial ; third, terrestrial,” 
* THOMAS TAYLOR. 


Vou. VI. APRIL, 1889. No, 4. 
The Kabbalah. 


—0—0—-0— 


Several times in your pages you have mentioned the Kabbalah. 
I would like to know more of it and its import. Oscar C. WEBB. 


The Kabbalah may be defined as the esoteric Jewish doctrine, ap- 
plied to the Scriptures to bring out its concealed meaning, It is gen- 
erally under four heads : Practical, Literal, Unwritten, and Dogmatic. 
The second, or Literal, is the most important, and is divided into three 
divisions : Gematria, words of similar numerical value ; Notaricon 
(a word meaning shorthand writer), of which there are two kinds, 
one, each letter of the word is taken as the initial of another word, 
the other form is the exact reverse ; Temura, is when the letters are 
permutated, We will here give some examples of each class : 

Gematria. The letters of the word MTTRVN, Metatron, according 
to the value assigned to each by the Hebrew, sum 314, and also the 
letters of the name of the Deity SHDI, Shaddai sum 314 ; hence the 
name of the angel is taken for the Deity and vice versa, Metatron is 
said to have been the conductor of the children of Israel through the 
wilderness, and of whom itis recorded that God said : “ My name 
is in him” (Ex. xx, 21). The Gematria of phrases is as follows : 


IBA SHILH, Feba Shiloh,“ Shiloh shall come” (Gen. XLIX, 10), 
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sums 358 ; which is also the sum of the letters in MSuICu, Messiah 
(Dan. 1x, 25). Again, VHNH SHLSHH, Vehenna Shalisha, “ And 
lo, three men” (Gen. xviir, 2), sum yor ; this amount being equal to 
the sum of ALV MIKAL GBRIAL VRPAS, Elo Mikhael, Gabriel 
Ve- Raphael, “ These are Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael.” 

Nolaricon. The following will illustrate this form of the Kabbalah : 

The first of Genesis is BRASHITH, Bersahith, “Genesis.” Each 
letter is made the initial of a new word : 


BRASHITH RAH ALHIM SuHIQBLV ISHRAL TuVRH, 
Besrashith Rahi Elohim Sheyequebelo Israel Torrah, 
“ In the beginning God saw that Israel would accept the law.” 


In this connection we will give six interesting examples of notaricon 
formed from this same word “ BRASHITH,” by Meir Ben Moses, a 
Jewish Kabbalist, who embraced the Christian faith in 1665, and took 
the name of Prosper Rugere : 

BN RVCH AB SHLVSHTHM ICHD TuMIM, 
(1) Ben Ruach, Ab, Shaloshethem Yechad Themim, 
“The Son, the Spirit, the Father, Their Trinity, Perfect Unity.” 


BN RYCs AB SHLVSHTHM ICHD THOBVDV, 
(2) Ben, Ruach, Ab, Shaloshethem Yechad Thaubodo, 
“The Son, the Spirit, the Father, ye shall equally worship their Trinity.” 


BKVRI RASHVNI ASHR SHMV ISHVO THOBVDV, 
(3) Bekori Rashuni Asher Shomo Yeshuah Thaubodo, 
“Ye shall worship My First-born, My First, whose name is Jesus,” 


BBVA RBN ASHR SHMV ISHVO THOBVDV, 
(4) Beboa Rabban Asher Shamo Yeshuah Thaubodo, 
When the Master shall come, Whose Name is Jesus, ye shall worship.” 


BTHTLH RAVIH ABCHR SuTHLD ISHVO THASHRV4, 
(5) Bethula Rrriah Abachur Shethaled Yeshuah Thashroah, 
“ I will choose a virgin worthy to bring forth Jesus, and ye shall call 
her blesséd.” 
BOVGTu RTzPIM ASTHTHR SHGVPI ISHVO THAKLY, 
(6)  Beaugoth Ratzephim Asvlar Shegopi Yeshuzh T hokelo, 
“ I will hide myself in cake (baked with) coals, for ye shall eat Jesus, 
My Body.” 
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The kabbalistic importance of these sentences as bearing on Christi- 
anity all must judge for themselves. 


The second form of Notaricon is the exact reverse of the first. By 
this the initials, or finals, or both, or medials, of a sentence, are taken 
to form a word, or words. Thus the Kabbalah is called 


CHKMu NSTHRH, 
Chokhmah Nesthrah, 
The Secret Wisdom,” 


If the initials of these two words be taken, CH and N, they form 
the word CHN, Chen, “ Grace,” which is the second form of Notaricon 
Similarly, from the initials and finals of the words, Deut. xxx, 12, 


MI IOLH LNV HSHMIMH, 
Mi laula Lenu Ha-Shamayimah, 
“ Who shall go up for us to heaven?” 
are formed from the initials MILH, Miah, ‘ Circumcision”; from 
the finals IHVH (the tetragrammaton), Fehovahk, implying that God 
has ordained that circumcision is the way to heaven. Again the tet- 
ragrammaton is found to form the initials of the four Hebrew words 
which are translated “ Let the heavens rejoice, and the earth be glad” 
(Ps, xcvi, 11.) Also, the same four-lettered name is found to be the 
finals of the four Hebrew words translated * They will say to me, 
what és his name?” (Ex. 11, 13.) There are many more illustrations 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, but let this suffice. 

Temura is the third form of Kabbalah which is permutation. The 
alphabet is bent exactly in half, in the middle, and one half is put 
over the other ; and then by changing alternately the first letter or 
the first two letters at the beginning of the second line, 22 commuat- 
tions are produced. These are called “ Table of Combinations of 
TzIRVP, Zsiruph.” The method called Albath is formed thus : 

Ir 10 9 8 7 6 Bd. >. m ' 
KF T Ce Z Y HD 6e B & 
MN S © PTZ Q R- ‘Ss Ta L 

These Hebrew letters are found in Psalm cxx, dividing it into 
eights. There are numerous examples of the application of Albath 
to peculiar words in the Hebrew writings, which will form the subject 
of a second chapter on this mode of interpretation. 
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Pure Saxon-EnG.isH. The late William Barnes, author of the 
Dorset poems, a poet and clergyman, also a writer on grammar, says: 


“ What we want for the pulpit, as well as for the book, and the 
platform, and the people, is a pure, homely, strong Saxon-English of 
English stems, such as would be understood by common English 
minds and touch English hearts,” 


Here is a specimen of his own workmanship under these conditions. 


“The mindstrength and body worksomeness of the Saxon, which 
are of great might for good when well spent, need a training in wis- 
dom to keep them from mischief. The Saxon’smind... .. is de- 
structive, and his sprackness wants the guidance of refined thought. 
Thence it is that seats put out at towns are often wantonly wrenched 
asunder, that bars and stiles are notched by bearers of an axe, that 
the guide-post is upset, and-coping-stones are pushed off bridge walls, 
and trees and shrubs are damaged, and the limb sprackness is spent 
in whittling sticks.” i 

In his enthusiasm and his desire to get rid of foreign elements 
from the English language, Mr, Barnes suggested that it would be 
very easy to substitute genuine Saxon words for many of the classical 
or other foreign words which have found their way into the English 
vocabulary. Thus, instead of masculine and feminine he would speak 
of the carl sex and the guean sex, and for neuter would use unsezly, 
Some of his proposals will be found curious, . The following list will 
show some of his proposed improvements : 


Active, Sprack, Euthusiasm, ` Faith-heat. 


Altercation, Brangle, Generations, Child-teams. 
Ambassador, Statespellman, Haughty, Overwindy. 
Annals, Year-bookings. Horizon, Skyedge. 
Appendix, Hank matter. Magnificent, High deedy. 
Botany, Wortlore, Omnibus, Folkwain, 
Butler, Cellar thane. Perambulator, Push-waining. 
Criticism, Deemsterkood. Quadrangle, Fourwinkle. 
Democracy, Folkdom, Statics, Weightcraftlore. 
Electricity, Fire-ghost. Superanuated, Overyeary. 
Epidemic, Manqualm. Telegram, Wire-spell, 


Mr, Barnes wrote a short treatise on logic, of all subjects in the 
world, in exclusively English wording. ‘With him logic}was rede-craft, 
and a syllogism was a three-stepped redeship, or a redeship of three- 
thought puttings, His syllogisms have an exceedingly odd appear- 
ance, as follows : 
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No horned beast is flesh-eatsome ; 

Every dog is flesh-eatsome ; 

Therefore, No dog is a horned beast. 
Here is another three-stepped redeship : 


Every cow is grass-eatsome ; 
Every cow is two-horned ; 
Therefore, Some one two-horned thing is grass-eatsome. 


Here are two more specimens, which are sufficient : 
Every two-horned beast is cud-chewsome ; 


Every two-horned beast is grass-eatsome ; 
Therefore, Some grass-eatsome beast is cud-chewsome, 


Every cud-chewsome beast is cloven-footed ; 
Every two-horned beast is cud-chewsome ; 
Therefore, a cloven-footed beast is two-horned. 
For a further development of Mr. Barnes’s system of logic, see 
Archibald Ballantyne’s “ Wardour-Street English,” in The Bookmart, 
Vol. VI, No. 67, pp. 381-387. 


í“ SPELIN ™"™—A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. Prof. George Bauer of 
Agram, Austria, has invented a universal language which he claims is 
simpler than Volapük, and much more euphonious. 


“ SPELIN YIKO Sraz Yomav.” 


“ The deirvation of the word is: S--pe+lin—d at the beginning 
of words is a symbol of collectiveness. Pe as a prefix means ‘ each,’ 
hence spe means ‘all,’ din—language, from the Latin “lingua” (with 
which we are familiar in ‘ linguist’). The word is pronounced Spay- 
linn (ilike ¢ in machine, but shorter,” 

The vowel scale is 7, 2, @, 0, U, Œ arranged according to the 
acoustic series, as being the natural order ; i like 1 in machine; e like 
ey in they; alike ain father; olikeoingo; ulike oo in moon; œ 
like u in but. The numerals are : 


t x ik, 4 in, 7 
2 ek, 5 en, g ef, 
3 ak, 6 an, 9 af 


An s affixed to each makes them ro, 20, 30, etc. 100 is oc, 200 is 
ekoc, 400 is inoc; 1,000 is uk, 100,000 is ocuk, 1,000,000 is lion; or, 
1,560,716 is lion enoc ansuk ifoc iksan. 8; is iksaktil ak. March z, 
1889, is put 1889, luak, 1. To double is yekæli ; to treble is yakeeli. 
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All nouns begin with a consonant. If we let v stand for a vowel, 
and c for a consonant, the forms which they take are: cve (consonant, 
vowel, consonant; the normal type); cvec, ccevc, ccvcc, cvve, ccvvc, 
cvvec, ccvvec, The plural of nouns always ends in ces. [There are no 
case variations; position distinguishes this. 

For adjectives of geographical name and the four quarters of the 
heavens, is, ec, ac, oc, uc, are used; ic for all countries in Europe, ec 
in America, ac in Asia, oc in Africa, uc in Australia: 

The names of countries in Europe end inim; in America in em; 
in Asia in am ; in Africa in om ; in Australia in um ; while the five 
grand divisions of the globe are Sim, Sem, Sam, Som, Sum. 


French, Fransic, Europe, Sim, 
Yanidic, Netherlander, America, Sem, 
Yozinlic, Englishwomen, Asia, Sam, 
England, Inlim, Africa, Som, 
Germany, Dutim, Australia, Sum. 


West Indies, Indem, 

East Indies, Indam, 

Subject, adjective, verb, adverb, direct object, nameral, indirect object, pronoun. 
Pat gudir give ede bukæs ak  yayuz al. 
The good father gave three books to his boy yesterday. 


It requires 222 letters to print the “ Lord’s Prayer” in Volapük, 
and only ig1 in Spelin; while it requires 52 words in Volapük, and 
58 in Spelin, there being no words of more than three syllables in the 
latter, while there are five words of more than three syllables in the 
former. A condensed translation in pamphlet can be obtained of 
Chas. T. Strauss, 424 Broadway, New York, 


OCTONARY ARITHMETIC. Who was the first person to endeavor to 
introduce an octonary (8) system of arithmetic in place of the deci- 
mal (10) system? G. S.C 

William B. Taylor, in his “Report on Weights and Measures,” 
made to the American Pharmaceutical Association, in 1859, gives the 
best account of the first attempt to supersede the decimal system 
in Sweden, and, so far as we are aware, the first anywhere. He says : 


“The only correct account we have been able to obtain of the ïm- 
portant movement of Charles XII toward superceding the decimal by 
the octonary system, throughout Sweden, is that contained in a vol- 
ume entitled ‘ A Compendium of the Theological and Spiritual Writ- 
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ings of Emanuel Swedenborg" (royal octavo), published by Crosby 
& Nichols, (Boston,) 1854. In the’ Life of Swedenborg prefixed to 
the ‘Compendium,’ it is said: ‘In 1719, he published four works: 
First, 4 Proposal for fixing the value of Coins and determining the Meas- 
ures of Sweden, so as to suppress Fractions, and facilitate Calculations ; 
After this he was commanded by his sovereign to draw up an octo- 
nary computus, a mode of computing by eights,) which he completed 
in a few days, with its application to the received divisions of Coins, 
weights, and measures; a disquisition on cubes and squares, and a 
new and easy way for extracting roots ; all illustrated by appropriate 
examples,’ (‘' Life of Swedenborg,” p. 9.) As Swedenborg devised 
for his “ octonary computus,” both a set of characters and of new 
names, we were exceedingly anxious to have enriched this report with 
their representation. We have failed, however, to find any clue to 
these early publications in any of the public libraries or private col- 
lections to which we have had access, The only additional reference 
to the subject in the volume above referred to is contained in a letter 
from Swedenborg to M. Nordberg, written after the death of Charles 
XII, which appears to detail the monarch’s first conception of a pro- 
ject of a reformation in the popular system of numeration. An ex- 
tract, giving all that relates to the subject of octonary computation, is 
here copied :; 


Letter of M. Swedenborg, Assessor of the Board of Mines, to M. Nord- 
borg, Author of the History of Charles XI. 


“ Sir: As you are now actually engaged on the life of Charles XII, 
I avail myself of the opportunity to give you some information con- 
cerning that monarch which is perhaps new to you, and worthy of be- 
ing transmitted to posterity. * * Conversing one day with the 
king upon arithmetic, and the mode of counting, he observed that al- 
most all nations, upon reaching 10, began again ; and those figures 
which occupy the first place never change their value, while those in 
the second place are multiplied ten-fold, and so on with the others ; 
to which we aaded that men had apparently begun by counting their 
fingers, and that this method was still practiced by the people ; that 
arithmetic having been formed into ascience, figures had been invent- 
ed, which were of the utmost service ; and, nevertheless, that the an- 
cient mode of counting had always been retained, in beginning again 
after arriving at ro, and which is observed by putting each figure in 
its proper place. 

The king was of the opinion that had such not been the origin of 
our mode of counting, a much better and more geometrical method 
might have been invented, and one which would have been of great 
utility in calculation, by making choice of some other periodical num- 
ber than to, That the number 10 had this great and necessary in- 
convenience,—that when divided by 2 it could not be reduced to the 
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number 1, without entering into fractions, Besides, as it comprehends 
neither the square, nor the cube, nor the fourth power of any number, 
many difficulties arise in numerical calculations. Whereas, had the 
periodical number been 8, or 16, a great facility would have resulted, 
the first being a cube number of which the root is 2, and the second a 
square number of which the root is 4 ; and that these numbers being 
divided by 2, their primitive, the number z would be obtained, which 
would be highly useful in regard to mongy and measures, by avoiding 
a quantity of fractions. The king, after speaking at length on the 
subject, expressed a desire that we should make a trial with some 
` other number than 10o. Having represented to him that this could not 
be done unless we invented new figures, to which also names different 
from the ancient ones must be given, as otherwise great confusion 
would arise, he desired us to prepare an example in point. We chose 
the number 8, of which the cube root is 2, and which being divided 
by 2 is reduced to the primitive number s. We also invented new 
figures, to which we gave new names, and proceeded according to the 
ordinary method. After this we applied them to the cubic calcula- 
tions, as well as to money, and to measures. The essay having been 
presented to the king he was pleased with it.” 


The next person who has produced a system on the basis of 16 is 
John W. Nystrom, in his work “ The Tonal System,” described in this 
magazine, Vol. V, p. 77. 


Aces oF Jacos’s Sons. I have searched several works to find the 
ages of the twelve sons of Jacob. I can find only the age of Joseph, 
r40 years, given in the Bible, Genesis L, 26. Does any book give 
the ages of the other eleven sons? Ben. 

“ Ben ” will find their ages given m the “Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,” as follows : 


Reuben, . è 125 Dan, . ‘ 125 
Simeon, à à 120 Naphtali, b š 132 
Levi, é i 137 Gad, ‘ è 127 
Judah, A 5 119 Asher, é i 120 
Issachar, A ¿æ * 20 Benjamin, . è 120 
Zebulon, à k 114 Joseph (Gen. L; 26), . 110 


735 
735+734=1469. Average age, 12245; years. 


RaGnarOK. (Rāg'nā'rök.) [Old Norse Ragnaréér, twilight of the 
gods.] The “last day,” the period of the destruction of the universe, 
when the whole creation, mankind, giants, and gods, are to perish ina 
shower of fire and blood, Vidar and Vali alone will survive the con- 
flagration, and will reconstruct the universe on an imperishable basis. 
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QUOTATIONS IN THE New TESTAMENT,—THE GoLpEN Rue. (Vol. 
IV, p. 340.) You quote the Golden Rule from a translation of the 
teachings of Confucius, by M. R. K. Wright. What is James Legge’s 
translation of the Golden Rule? What other classical and apocryphal 
quotations are there in the New Testament? ANDREW. 


The Golden Rule as given by James Legge’s work, “ The Chinese 
Classics,” New York edition, 1887, Confucian Analects, Bk. V, chap. x1, 
is as follows: 

“ What I do not wish men to do to me, I also wish not to do to men.” 

There are many other quotations, classical and apocryphal, in the 
New Testament, some of which are the following : 

t. “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.”—( Matt. vir, 12; Luke v1, 31.) Confucius’s 
Analects V, 11 ; XV, 23. 

2. “The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.”— 
(Titus 1, 12.) Callimachus’s Hymn to Jupiter, 8, according to Theodo- 
ret; and from Epimenides, according to Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Epiphanius. 

. “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” — (Ephesians rv, 
26), Pythagoras’s Symbols, 
“ Against such there is no law,”—(Galatians v, 23.) Aristotle’s 
Polemics 111, 8. 
. Evil communications corrupt good manners.” — (I Cor. xv, 
as Menander’s Thais ; from Euripides, according to others. 

6. “For we are also his offspring,” — (Acts xvi, 28.) Aratus’s 
Phenomena, 5 ; Cleanthes’ Hymn to Jupiter, 4. 

7. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him,”—(I Cor, 11,9,) |“ Ascension and Vision of Isaiah.” Je- 
rome, Esaias LXIV, 4.) See McC. & S., vi, p. 1070.) 

8. “For the wrath that is come upon them to the uttermost," — 
(I Thess. 1, 16.) ‘‘ Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,” Levi 6. 

** Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead.””—(Eph. v, 

14.) “ Testament of the Twelve Patrarchs,” 

to. ‘Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and digged down thine 
altars ; and I am left alone, and they seek my life.”—(Romans 
“ Prophecy of Elias.’—(See McC, & S., 111, p. 140.) xi. ¥} 

11, “Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints,"to 
execute judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds which they ungodly committed, 
and of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken 
against him.”—(Jude 14-15.) “Prophecy of Enoch” II, z. 
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12. “The Lord rebuke thee,”—(Jude 9.) “ Assumption of Moses.” 
Fabricius, Pseudipigraphia 1, 839 847. (See McC, & S., vi, p. 686.) 

13. “Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision.”— 
(Gal. v1, 12.) ‘Assumption of Moses,” Fabricius’s Pseudipigraphia, 
1, 836. (See McC. &, S, vi, p. 686.) 


tq. "Was sawn asunder,” with a wooden saw. — (Heb. xi, 37.) 
“ Ascension and Vision of Isaiah” 1,9; V, 11; XI, 4 Justin Mar- 
tyr’s Dialogue c, Trypho, Paris, p. 349. (See McC. & Svini, p. 1069.) 

15. “I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things which 
have been kept secret.” —(Matt. x11, 35.) 

This quotation is not found in the Old Testament, the writer prob- 
ably quoting from some book now lost. 

16. “If I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men unto me,” 
(John x11, 32.) 

This saying is found in the Zoroasterian writings of the ancients 
without the supplied word “ men.” 


Paul is supposed to have been in possession of the lost book of 
* Jannes and Mambres,” from which he received the information rel- 
ative to Pharaoh’s magicians who “ withstood Moses” ( II Tim. m, 8). 

For a full account of these and other quotations, see C. H. Toy’s 
“Quotations in the New Testament”; McClintock & Strong's 
Cyclopzedia, Kitto’s, and Calmet's, Dictionaries. ' 


Atmanacs. Sir Richard Phillips’ ,‘ Million of Facts” says that 
almanacs were first published in r491 by Martin Hekus, at Buda, 
and that the first almanac in England was printed at Oxford in 1673. 
The same work says, Mr, Wood gathered from it the facts, that 
30,000 copies were printed, besides another sheet almanac which sold 
for twopence each for that same year. On account of the novelty of 
the title they were all sold. The first printed almanacs were not cal- 
culated for one year, but for several years in advance. Their great 
features were astrological predictions, The oldest almanac, in exist- 
ence is claimed to be for the year 1491, which was printed at Augs- 
burg, octavo size. It bears neither the name of the writer nor printer, 
The title-page gives the following description of its contents ; 


“ This small book is divided, as the year is supposed to be, into 
months. It teaches further when to use food and drink, and when to 
take physic, according to the nature and influence of the stars; when 
to bathe, and how to regulate pregnant women who are fruitful : how 
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children are to be educated, and how to guard against the plague. It 
is, therefore, a book of medicine.” 


The work is written throughout in German rhyme, and is plentifully 
adorned with rude wood-cuts, 

Michael Nostradamus, the celebrated astrologer, wrote an almaanc, 
. in the style of Merlin, in 1556. 

The following are some of the early foreign almanacs according to 
Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates”: 


John Somer’s Calendar, 1380 Moore's Almanac, 1713 
One at Lambeth Palace, 1460 Lady’s Diary, 1705 
First printed one at Buda, 1491 Season on the Seasons, 1735 
First printed in England, 1497 Gentlėèmen’s Diary, 1741 
Tybalt’s Prognostications, 1433 Nautical Almanac,'Maskelyne, 1767 
Almanac Liégeois, 1635 British Imperial Kalendar, 1809 
Lilly’s Ephemeris, 1644 Hone’s Every-Day Book, 1826 
Poor Robin’s Almanac, i652 Brit.Almanac and Companion, 1828 
British Merlin, 1658 Anniversary Calendar, Kidd, 1832 
Edinburgh Almanac, 1683 Book of Almanacs,DeMorgan, 1851 
Connaissance des Temps, 1689 Chambers’ Book of Days, 1862—63 
—o——o— 


Tracepy.’ That of Alcestis was first represented by Thespis, the 
first tragic poet at Athens, 536 B. C. Prizes were instituted and the 
first one gained by Æsehylus, 486 B. C. Another prize carried off 
by Sophocles, 470 B. C. Another won by Euripedes, 442 B. C. Also, 
another by Astydamus, 377 B. C.—Arundeltan Marbles. 


VENISON FEAST. At a venison feast, Sir Joshua Reynolds ad- 
dressed his conversation to one of the company who sat next to him, 
but, to his great surprise, could not get a single word in answer, until 
at length his silent neighbor, turning to him, said, ‘‘ Joshua, whenever 
you are at a venison feast, I advise you not to speak during = hae 
time, as in endeavoring to answer your question, I have just swallowed 
a fine piece of fat without tasting its flavor.” 


CHINESE Mope or Fisuinc. The following ingenious mode of tak- 
ing fish is said to be practised by the Chinese. A flat board, painted 
white, is fixed to the side of a boat, at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
the edge inclining towards the water. On moonlight nights the boat 
is so placed that the painted board is turned to the moon, and the 
rays of light striking on the whitened surface, give it the appearance 
of moving water, so that the fish are tempted to leap on it, as on their 
own element, when the boatman, raising the board with a string, turns 
the fish into the boat, 


. 
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Problems and Answers. 


Archimedes is said to have calculated the number of grains of 
sand contained in the Cosmos — the sphere of which the earth is the 
center, and its radius the distance of the sun. How did he calculate 
the number, and what answer did he obtain ? LEON. 

Col. T. Perronet Thompson, author of the work, “ Geometry with- 
out Axioms,” has condensed from the ‘‘ Arenarius ” of Archimedes, the 
method which that philosopher adopted for his arithmetical computa- 
tions, He takes “a myriad of myriads,” or 100,000,000, and uses 
it precisely as Locke does million. Archimedes calls 100,000,000 
monas deutéron arithmon (the unit of the second class), and then takes 
of these units 100,000,000; this he call monas triton àrithmon (the 
unit of the third class), and so om He assumes the diameter of a 
poppy-seed to be the goth part ef an inch, and then calculates that a. 
sphere of an inch in diameter must contain 6 myriads (60,000) and. 
4 thousand (4,000), or 64,000 of these seeds. He then assumes that 
a myriad grains (10,000) of sand are equal in dimension to one poppy- 
seed, and then proceeds to calculate how many must be in his sphere 
of 3,000,000 stadia in circumference. He finally made the number to 
be 1,000 myriads of a myriad of myriads to the 8th power, or 

1000,0000,0000,0000,0000,0000,0000,0000,0000,0000,9000,0000,0000, 
~ 9000,0000,0000. 

The power of the Greek notation, as exhibited by the letters of the 
alphabet, were limited to the amount of 9999; but their numerical 
word myrias (myriad), which they represent by M, or Mu, augmented 
the means of notation ten thousand-fold, and enabled them to record 
by symbols the sum of 99999999. But Archimedes, whose grasp of 
mind and notion of numbers, was not to be satisfied by calculations 
so limited as eight places of figures, and he insisted that the numbers’ 
of the “sands which és upon the sea-shore ” were not infinite, but that 
they were within the power of language. Starting from the point at 
which arithmetic had reached, he made a myriad myriads the new 
point of departure, or unit for secondary numbers, and this secondary 
unit another point for numbers of a third and fourth, and so up to 
the eighth progression, each added step of progression being represent- 
ed by eight figures. He then shows that eight of these progressions, 
or 64 places of figures, would exceed the number of sands which would 
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. be contained in what he called the Cosmos, or the sphere of which the 
earth is the center, and its radius the sun’s distance. 


“Pretry girl, with tremulous eyes, if thou knowest the correct 
method of inversion, tell me what is the number, which multiplied by 3, 
and added to Ẹ of the product, and divided by 7, and reduced by sub- 
traction of } part of the quotient, and then multiplied into itself, and 
having §2 subtracted from the product, and the square root of the re- 
mainder extracted, and 8 added, and the sum divided by ten, yields 2,”’ 

(Vol. VI, p. 251.) —Colebrooke, p. 21. 

To a question so complicated we will not keep back the solution. 

Statement — Multiplier 3 ; additive, § ; divisor, 7 ; subtractive, 4; 
square, — ; subtractive, 52 ; square root, — ; additive, 8; divisor, 10: 
given number, 2. 

All the operations are reversed. Proceeding as directed: The 
known number 2, multiplied by the divisor 10 gives 20; subtract the 
additive 8 leaves 12 ; squaring this for the square root which is 144; 
add the subtractive 52 gives 196; extract’ the square root for the 
squaring gives 14 ; added to its half 7 gives 21 ; multiplied by the 
divisor 7 gives 147 ; take $ of this multiplicand, which is the same as 
$+} additive, give 84 ; divided by the multiplier 3 gives 28 which is 
the number sought, and probably the age of the “ pretty girl.” 


Wax Ficures have their origin in a period before historical times, 
and wax works are still quite popular in England. The Romans made 
portraits out of wax, and in the middle ages many of the images of 
saints were of the same material. 

TEA In SCOTLAND appears to have been known a century later than 
in England, Sir Walter Scott used to relates, that people were living 
who recollected how Lady Pumphraston, to whom a pound of fine, 
green tea had been sent, arare and valuable present, boiled the same 
and served it up with melted butter, as condiment to a salted rump of 
beef ; and complained that no cooking she could contrive ‘ would 
make these foreign greens tender.” 

‘LAUNDERED ”— THE Correct Worp. A correspondent is in- 
formed that laundered, not laundried, is the correct form of the past 
tense and past participle of the verb launder, Were there a verb to 
laundry, the formation of laundried might be proper enough. But 
there is no such verb. Launder holds the field as the verb, according 
to Webster, and must control, There is a noun launder, from which 


the verb launder, and the noun laundry, appear to be derived.—Ballti- 
more Sun. 
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STARS OF THE First MaGnituDe. How many stars are their of 
the first magnitude, and what are their names? JONATHAN. 


There are 23 stars of the first magnitude as given by Burritt in his 
“ Geography of the Heavens”: 


Name, Constellation, Name, Constellation. 
Achenar Eridanus, Capella, Perseus, 
Acrux, Crux Australis, Denebola, Leo. 

Agena, Centaurus, Formalhaut, Piscis Australis, 
Aldebaran, Taurus, Lyra, Lyra, 

Altair, Aquilla, Miaplacidus, Argo Navis. 
Antares, Scorpio, Pollux, Gemini, 
Arcturus, `~ Bootes, Procyon, Canis Minor, 
Arided, Cygnus, Regulus, Leo, 
Benetnasch, Ursa Major, Rigel, Orion, 

Bet: lguese, Orion, Sirius, Canis Major, 
Bungula, Centaurus, Spica, Virgo. 

Canopus, Argo Navis, 


Some other astronomers classify some of these as of the second 
magnitude, We also add here other interesting information relative 
to the stars, location, names, etc. 


The Nine Nautical Stars are conspicuous stars lying along the 
moon's path which are used by nautical men for determining their 
longitude at sea: 


t. Arietis in Aries, 6. Antares in Scorpio, 

2, Aldebaran, Taurus, 7. Altair, Aquilla, 

3- Pollux, Gemini, 8. Formalhaut, Piscis Aus., 
4. Regulus, Leo, 9. Markab, Pegasus. 

5. Spica, Virgo, . 


The Great Dipper is formed by seven bright stars in Ursa Major: 
Benetnasch, Mizar, Alioth, Megrez, Phad, Merak, and Dubhe. 

Also called The Northern Car, The Plough, Charles’s Wain, etc. 

The Two Pointers are Merak and Dubhe, the last two in the bowl 
of the Dipper, so called because they point to the north polar star. 

The Little Dipper is formed by seven stars in Ursa Minor, and is in 
similar position in the constellation. Gamma and Kochab, in the 
end of the bowl, are called the Guards, because they seem to guard 
the bear in his march around the pole, 

The Square of Pegasus is formed by four stars : Algenib, Markab, 
Scheat, and Alpheratz (in Andromeda), 

The Pleiades or Seven Stars are in Taurus: Alcyone, Celeno, Electra, 
Maia, Merope, Sterope, and Taygeta, Anthon gives the first name 
Halcyone. Lempriere gives the sixth name as Asterope. 


| 
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The Hyades are seven stars in Taurus: Ambrosia, Cyrane, Eudoxa, 
Pasithez, Plexauris, Psyche, and Pytho, Lempriere gives their names 
as Ambrosia, Coronis, Eudora, Phaola, Polyxo, Prodice, and Thione. 
Anthon gives names six from Pherecydes: A®suia, Ambrosia, Dione, 
Coronis, Eudora, and Polyxo, Hesiod gives five names: Cleea, Cor- 
onis, Eudora, Phæo, and Phasula. 


The Equinoctial Stars were formerly Aldebaran in Taurus, and Án- 
tares in Scorpio. 


The Solstitial Stars were formerly Regulus in Leo, and Formalhaut 
in Piscis Australis. 

The Three Guides are the stars Algenib in Pegasus, Alpheratz in 
Andromeda, and Caph in Cassiopeia, so called, because they each 
lie in the equinoctial colure. 

The Girdle of Andromeda is formed by Merach, Mu and Nu. 

The Three Kings are Alnitak, Anilam, and Mintaka, in Orion. Sey- 
erel appellations are given to these stars : 

“ Bands of Orion ” (Job 38: 31), The Golden Girdle, 


Jacob's Rod (Gen. xxx, 37). The Lady’s Elwand, 
Napoleon, The Rake, 

Orion's Belt, The Three Stars, 
The Buckler, The Yard Sick, 
The Ell and Yard, The Three Kings. 


The Epaulets of Orion are Betelguese and Bellatrix. 


The Egyptian X is formed by five stars. The upper two are Pro- 
cyon in Canis Minor, and Betelguese in Orion ; the lower two are 
Naos in Argo Navis, and Phaet in Corvus ; while the central star is 
Sirius in Canis Major. 


Various fanciful names are applied to many stars, some from their 
location, and some from their significance : 


Aldebaran, The Bull’s Eye. Capella, The Little Goat. 
Antares, The Scorpion’s Heart.Denebola, The Lion's Tail, 
Alphard, The Dragon’s Heart. Mira, Wonderful Star of 1596 
Alruccabah, Regulus, The Lion's Heart, 
Cynosura, } The Pale Star. Sirius, The Dog Star. 

Altair, The Eagle’s Heart. Spica, The Virgin's Spike. 
Arcturus, The Bear's Tail. Thuban, The Dragon's Tail. 


The names of the eight satellites of Saturn are Dione, Enceladus, 
Hyperion, Japetus, Mimas, Rhea, Tethys, and Titan, 

The names of four of the six satellites of Uranus are Ariel, Oberon, 
Titania, Umbriel. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. How did the author of “ Planetary and Stellar Worlds ” spell 
his own name? My copy has one / in it (Mitchel), while I have ob- 
served in articles in reference to him, since the war, his name is spelt 
with two Z's (Mitchell.) A. H. 

2. Are the floods known as Noah's, Ducalion’s, and the Atlantean 
deluges, considered to be one and the same? HENRY. 

3. 1 observe that the articles on the Phoenix in the current volume 
(pp. 248, 253), give the years of its periodical life differently. Clem- 
ent’s account gives it 500 years (Z Corinthians x11, 5); Herodotus, 
500 years (Euterpe LXII); Kenealy, 600 years (Book of God, pp. 172, 
193, 256) ; Lactantius, 1,000 years (Ante-Micene Library, XXII p. 216.) 


How are the accounts reconciled ? Mystic. 
4. What is the god known in mythology as Cwensla ? X. 
5. What ıs the meaning of righ? as used to designate the right- 
hand? ELPIS. 


5. What are the mystical names of the 24 rounds of Jacob’s Lad- 
der (Gen. 28, 12). (See Sermon, Manchester, N. H., Daily Union, 
Dec. 31, 1888.) AUDITOR, 

6. What was the rank of the Jewish titles, Rabban, Rabbi, Rabboni, 
(Matt. xxu, 7; John xx, 16.) SEARCHER. 

7- Why was the name of Zuxor (“ more light”) given to the city 
of ancient Thebes? Isaac. T. POLKHORN. 

8. In the current volume you give us the Indian word from Eliot’s 
Indian Bible for “kneeling down to him,” Please give us the Eng-. 
lish of these Indian words quoted from their religious books : 

(a) ‘ MOOIGNIAZIMOONCO, ” 

H “ TLAZATZINTILIZTLATLACÓLLI.” ‘ 
(c) " SCHIWELENDAMOWITCHEWAGAN.” READER. 

9. What is said to be the Marquis of Worcester’s Century of In- 
ventions? om hae |S 

to, Who is on record as having the loudest voice, or as being heard 
the farthest away. Ben. 

tr. Why did Isaiah Thomas, in his series of Almanacs, date them 

" Of the Independence of America,” to 1791 ; 

“ Of the Independence of United America,” to 1796; 

“ Of the Independence of United Columbia,” to 1799 ; 


H" Of the Columbian Independence,” afterwards ? Joun. 
12. In ve Almanac fur 1654, for the mont: of August, is 
printed the following line. To whom does the line refer ? Z. 


Hoc in tumbo, jacet presbyter et nebulo, 
“ Here in this tomb lies a presbyter and a knave.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“ He who krows himself knows his own Creator.’"—HabEEs. 
Vou. VI. MAY, 1889. No. 5. 


The Cubical Stone in King Solomon’s Temple. 


——— 


At the building of the Temple in Jerusalem, an unexpected and af- 
flicting event occurred, which threw the Masons engaged in the work 
into the greatest consternation and confusion. The G. M., H. A. B. 
had sent to certain F. Cs. 13 stones, and directed that with these 
they should complete a small sguare near the capestone, that being 
the only portion of the fabric which remained unfinished. Every 
stone of the Temple was formed into a sguare containing 5 equilateral 
triangles, each being equal to a cube, lineally, and each side of 
the triangles being equal to a p/umd-line. The space, therefore, which 
remained to be completed, was the last triangle of the last stone, and 
equal to the $ part of the plumb-line, or 4 of the circle, and qy of the 
triangle, which number is 26, or the Great Name of the Almighty in 
Hebrew. The 13 stones consisted of all the fragments which re- 
mained from the building, and comprised two cudes in two divisions. 
In the first division was contained one cube in an entire piece, and in 
the second a cube in 12 pieces, namely, 4} parts in one piece, 2 parts 
in 4 pieces, x part in 1 piece, and 4 a part in 6 pieces; total 13 
pieces. The F, Cs, perceiving that they could finish the square with 
the fragments in the second cube, rejected the first, observing that the 
exterior of the stone was marked with certain lines, namely, an equi- 
lateral triangle bisected, 3 lines: one side of the cube being the base; 
2 squares diagonally bisected, and each having a perpendicular line to 
the center, 6 lines ; 2 straight lines at right angles ; and a square di- 
agonally bisected, 2 lines; total 13 /émes, or 5 surfaces of the cube. 
Seeing these lines, the Masons thought the stone was split, and there- 
fore useless. It was then thrown aside, and one of their number in 
contempt struck the cube a violent blow with a wooden mallet (no 
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tool of iron having been allowed in the building of the Temple) ; the 
cube instantly divided into 12 parts, the zd of which bore the same 
relation to the rst that the 3d did to the 2d, and the 4th to the 3d; 
this being the arithmetical progression of 1, 2,3, 4. The parts were 

of the cube in one piece; 4 of the cube divided into 4, and qy; 

of the cube divided into 2 hexahedrons, and 2 triangles equal to one 
hexahedron ; and 4 of the cube divided into 4 pentahedrons. Upon 
the 4 pieces they discovered a number of hieroglyphics, which, to 
those Masons who could read them, proved that these characters were 
in the hand-writing of the G. M. himself, coupled with an inscription 
to the following effect : 

The Great Problem—Required, to construct the Temple, Roof, Pin- 
nacles, Porch, Step, and Door, from 4 of a cube; to consist of rz 
parts, each part to bear a proportional relation to the cube, the Tem- 
ple, and to each other. 

Required, from fof a cube, and ‚y of a cube, to construct the 
Porch of Pillars, the Lintel, and posterior Pillars of the Temple. 

Required from } of the cube in $ to construct the rests for the 
Wall, the Pillars, the Bases, and the Steps. 

Required, from 4 of a cube in 4 to construct the foundation of the 
Temple, the entire fabric to contain 36 parts or the square of the 
hexahedron. 

Required, to construct, from 2 cubes of the same dimensions, the 
outer and inner Court, and the Porch of Judgment ; the inner Court 
to be double the area of the foundation, and to consist of an octagon 
formed into a square, containing 12 parts; the outer Court to be 
double the area of the inner Court, and to consist of 12 parts, each a 
square; and the Porch of Judgment to be equal to 7, of the outer 
Court, and to consist of 4 parts, each a triangle, the whole comprising 
64 parts, or the square of the cube. 

These pieces to be constructed separately in the quarries, and to be 
packed in 3 cubes of equal dimensions, the first containing 36 pieces, 
the second 8 pieces, and the third 20 pieces ; that is, a square, a cube, 
and 4 of a square, 

The Throne is a separate piece, to be taken from the interior of the 
Temple cube, and to consist of 4 of } of a cube, making in all 65 
pieces, which number in the Hebrew means the Great Secret. 

The F, Cs, carried the broken cube to H. K. of I., who in con- 
junction with H, K. of T., directed that they should be placed along 
with the jewels of the craft, on a cubic stone, encrusted with gold, in 
the center of a deep cavern, within the foundations of the Temple, 
and further ordered, that the door of this Mysterious Court should be 
built up with large stones, in order that no one in future should be 
able to gain admission into. this mysterious apartment. At the +e- 
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building of the Temple, however, three F. Cs., lately returned from 
Babylon, in the course of their labors inadvertently stumbled upon this 
mysterious recess. They discovered the fractured cube, and carried 
the pieces to Z., J., and H., who recognized in the 4 pieces the ****, 
and accordingly advanced the F. Cs. toa new degree in Masonry, for 
having accomplished this discovery, But the frod/em they were un- 
able to solve, or to re-construct the broken cube ; and, in consequence, 
they declared that a profound mystery involved the whole transaction, 
which would doubtless some day be revealed to the world. Since that 
time, the cube had remained fractured, and had continued in that 
state until the month of October, 183 when it was re-constructed, 
and the Temple re-built by Robert Tytler, M M. D., Surgeon of 34th 
Regiment R. I, at Midnapoor, Bengal. The problem is from an atten 
tive investigation of the properties of the Magnetic Angle dividing a 
cube of the Universe, His work, when completed, corresponded 
precisely with the construction of that edifice as described in the book 
I Kings vi and vit. 

1. The center of the power is the cosine of 30°. 

2. The force is the chord of 60° 

3. The angle is 45°. 

4. The field of operation is from 45° to 90°, 

The apex of the beam above the angle of the roof is the com- 
pletion of the angle, or Magnetic Point. 

Fchovah in Hebrew is F10, Æ 5, V6, H526. This is the 
magnetic measurement, and corresponds to a hair’s breadth with the 
Biblical measure ; and 22 2=8, is the cube, and p!umb-line. 

The Israelitish measurement was therefore a cube, and divided into 
8 cubes, and the length of each divided into 40 cubits, or the four 
letters of the Name, X 10 (the first letter). 

F10, £8, § 200, O 70, U 400, S 200 = 888, 

The number of the Name of esous (the Name in Greek) is there- 
fore 888, or 8, 8, 8, three cubes. 

Mr, Tytler has further ascertained that this is the anatomy of the 
brain, When the brain is spread out it is the Temple. When the 
Temple is wrapped within the sphere, or formed into a globe, it is the 
brain, or Universe. 

For further speculations upon this subject and its analogical bear- 
ings, we refer the reader to the works of Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, 
whose pseudonym was “ Cryptonymus,” now deceased. 


OPERA or “ ERMINIE.” (Vol. V. p. 284.) This opera is founded 
upon Daumier’s “ L'Auberge des Adrets,” known to the English 
stage as “ Tobert Macaire.” R. 
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Geomantic Figure on Lord Beaconsfield. 


— 

Edwards Pierrepont, in an article in the orth American Review for 
December, 1888, on “ Lord Beaconsfield and the Irish Question,” 
takes the following geomantic figure and “ judgment ”from the biog- 
raphy of Bulwer-Lytton, by his son Lord Lytton—the present ambas- 
sador to France. 


* Throughout the greater part of Disraeli’s early career, his true 
character was very imperfectly perceived, and the real solidity of his 
intellect greatly underrated. My father’s early recognition of his rare 
gifts was never for a moment obscured by the ridicule with which me- 
diocre men, for many years, were accustomed to speak of the political 
pretensions of the future Premier, as if he were merely a spouting 
charlatan. But neither did his opinion of the quality and order of 
his friend’s genius equal the public estimation of them at the close of 
that unique career which my father did not live to see, 

What he did not see, however, he foresaw. His well-known interest 
in studies of an occult and mystical description, which will fill a chap- 
ter in the story of his later life, led him for many years to find amuse- 
ment in the process of divination called ‘geomancy.’ And at Wild- 
bad, in 1860, he cast and interpreted the subjoined Geomantic Figure 
of the character and career of Benjamin Disraeli: 


‘GEOMANTIC FIGURE. 


B. DISRAELI, 
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+*+ ++% +> > * * +% s * * 
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Fudex. 


A singularly fortunate figure. A strongly marked influence toward 
the acquisition of coveted objects. 

He would gain largely by marriage in the pecuniary sense, which 
makes a crisis in his life. He would have a peaceful hearth, to his 
own taste, leaving him free for ambitious objects. 

In honors, he has not only luck, but a felicity far beyond the most 
favorable prospects that could be reasonably anticipated from his past 
career, his present position, or his personal endowments. 

He will leave a higher name than I should say his intellect quite 
warrants, or than would now be conjectured, He will certainly have 
very high honors, Whether official or in rank, high as compared with 
his birth or actual achievements. 

He has a temperament that finds pleasure in what belongs to social 
life. He has not the reserve common to literary men. 

He has considerable veneration, and will keep well with Church 
and State. Not merely from policy, but from sentiment and instinct. 

His illnesses will be few and quick. But his last illness may be lin- 
gering. He is likely to live to old age—the close of his career much 
honored. 

He will be, to the last, largely before the public. | Much feared by 
his opponents, but greatly beloved, not only by those immediately 
about him, but by large numbers of persons to whom he is personally 
unknown, He will die, whether in or out of office, in an exception- 
ally high position, greatly lamented, and surrounded to the end by all 
the magnificent planetary influences of a propitious Jupiter. 

No figure I have drawn more surprises me than this. It is socom- 
pletely opposed to what I myself should have argued, not only fro. 
the rest of his career, but from my knowledge of the man. 

He will bequeath a repute out of all proportion to the opinion now 
entertained of his intellect, even by those who think most highly of it 

Greater honors far than he has yet acquired are in store for him 
His enemies, though active, are not persevering, His official friends 
though not ardent, will yet minister to his success, ip Sa. 

Though specious in theory, nothing can be falser in fact than the 
common saying that all the world is wiser than any man in it, if by 
this it be meant that the voice of the multitude is nearer the truth than 
the judgment of the sage, The popular estimate of eminent men is, 
in the majority of cases, the extravagant offspring of hearsay, which 
gathers force by repetition. When once the cry is taken up, the 
cuckoo-note, as it passes from mouth to mouth, assumes a sort of col- 
lective magnitude. Exaggeration is its necessary ailment. In the 
hasty correction of an erroneous belief, one extreme is succeeded by 
another, and perhaps we may rightly ascribe to this cause the fact 
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that my father’s opinion was a mean between the earliest and latest 
popular estimate of his friend’s character; so that he, who asserted 
the genius of Disraeli when it was depreciated, was surprised at the 
glories revealed by this Geomantic Figure. 

But whatever may be the truth in this particular, the singularity is 
the same—that the geomantic conclusions were not suggested by my 
father’s views, but in glaring opposition to them, 

The event, which verified his divination, contradicted his judgment.” 


Derinitions or Gop. The following sublime definitions of God 
are found in the Hindd Vedas: 

“* He who surpasses speech, and through the power of whom speech 
is expressed, know, O thou! that He is BRAHMA, and not these per- 
ishable things that man adores,” 

“ He who cannot be comprehended by intelligence, and he. alone, 
say the sages, through the power of whom the nature of intelligence 
can be understood, know, O thou! that He is Branma, and not these 
perishable things that man adores,” 

“ He who cannot be seen by the organs of vision, and through the 
power of whom the organ of seeing sees, know, O thou! that Hejis 
Branma, and not thesé perishable things that man adores.” tra 

“ He who cannot be heard by the Opit of audition, and through 
the power of whom the organs hearing hears, know, O thou ! that He 
is BRAHMA, and not these perishable things that man adores,” 

“ He who cannot be perceived by the organ of scent, and through 
the power of whom the organ of smelling smells, know, O thou ! that 
He is Brauma, and not these perishable things that man adores.” yaj 
. A 

JewisH Tirrtes. (Vol. VI. p. 284.) John Kitto says (Cyclopedia 
Vol. II, p. 596) that there is no exact equivalent in the English lan- 
guage answering to the word Rabbi ; but in purport and usage it is 
near to doctor or master : or combining both these signification, would 
fairly represent it. The actual signification of Had in Hebrew is 
“ a great one,” that is a chief, or master, and would as a title, be 
probably represented by “ Excellenza” of southern Europe, which is 
as common as Rabbi among the Jews. This title was employed in 
the Jewish schools in a three-fold form, indicating as many degreest 
but ina stricter sense than the academical degrees of Bachelor 
Master, and Doctor. The lowest of these degrees of honor was Rab 
Master ; abbi, Mo Master ; Rabban, Great Master and with thd 
fix Rabboni, My Great Master” John xx, 16.) 
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BaBBAGE’S CALCULATING Macuing, (Vol. VI, p. 268.) The an- 
swer to this question can best be given in Babbage’s own words taken 
from his “ Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,” pp. 43-48, Philadelphia edition, 
1841, After giving a description of the calculating engine and his 
services to the English Government, and delays in its perfection, he 


says 

“ Let the figures thus seen be the series of natural numbers, 1, 2, 3. 
4, 5, 6, &c., each of which exceeds its immediate antecedent by unity. 
Now, reader, let me ask how loag you will have counted before you 
are firmly convinced that the engine, supposing its adjustments remain 
unaltered, will continue whilst its motion is maintained, to produce 
the same series of natural numbers? Some minds perhaps are so 
constituted, that after passing the first roo terms, they will be satisfied 
that they are acquainted with the law. After seeing 500 terms, few 
will doubt; and after the 50,oooth term, the propensity to believe that 
the succeeding term will be 50,001, will be almost irresistible, That 
term will be 50,001 ; the 5,000,ocoth and the 50,000,c00th term will 
still appear in their expected order ; and one unbroken chain of 
natural numbers will pass before your eyes, from 1 up to 100,000,000 

True to the vast induction which has been made, the next succeea- 
ing term will be 100,0000,001 ; but after that the next number pre- 
sented by the rim of the wheel, instead of beeing 100,000,002, is 
100,010,002. The whole series from commencement being thus : 


I 
2 


3 


4 
s.. 
nv ev ere 


99:999:999 


100,000,000 

Regularly as far as . . 100,000,001 
100,010,002 the law changes, 
100,030,003 
100,060,004 
100,100,005 
100,150,006 
100,210,007 
100,280,008 
100,360,009 
100,450,010 


100,550,100 
ees eee © 
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The law which seemed at first to govern this series at 100,000,co2nd 
term failed. That term is larger than we expected by 10,000. The 
next term is larger than was anticipated by 30,000, and the excess of 
each term, above what we expected, forms the following table ; 


10,000 
30,000 
60,000 

100,000 
150,000 
see ee 


being, in fact, the series of ¢riangular numbers, each multiplied by 
10,000, The numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, &c., are formed by add- 
ing the successive terms of the series of natural numbers, thus : 


r+2+3=6 


1+2+3+4=10, &. 

They are called triangular numbers, because a number of points 
corresponding to any term can always be placed to form a triangle. 

If we continue to observe, we shall discover another law then com- 
ing into action, which also is dependent, but in a different manner, on 
triangular numbers. This will continue through about 1430 terms, 
when a new law is again introduced, which extends over about 95o 
terms; and this, too, like all its predecessors, fails, and gives place to 
other laws, which appear at different intervals. 

Now it must be remarked, that the law that each number presented 
by the engine is greater by unity than the preceding number, which 
law the observer had deduced from an induction of 100,000,000 in- 
stances, was not the true law that regulated its action ; and that the 
occurrence of the number 100,010,002 at the 100,000,002d term, was 
as necessary a consequence of the original adjustment, and might 
have been as fully foreknown at the commencement, as was the regu- 
lar succession of any one of the intermediate numbers to its immedi- 
ate antecedent. The same remark applies to the next apparent devi- 
ation of the new law, which was founded on an induction of 2761 
terms, and to all the succeeding laws; with this limitation only, that 
whilst their consecutive introduction at various definite intervals is 
a necessary consequence of the mechanical structure of the en- 
gine, our knowledge of analysis does not yet enable us to predict the 
periods at which the more distant laws wili be introduced. * > 

The engine we have been considering is but a very small portion 
(about r5 figures) of a much larger one, which was preparing, and is 
partly executed ; it was intended, when completed, that it should have 
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presented at once to the eye about 130 figures. In that more extend- 
ed form which recent simplifications have enabled me to give to ma- 
chinery constructed for the purpose of making calculations, it will be 
possible, by certain adjustments, to set the engine so that it shall pro- 
duce the series of natural numbers in regular order, from unity up to 
a number expressed by over 1,000 places of figures. At the end of 
that term, another and different law shall regulate the succeeding 
terms; this law shall continue in operation perhaps for a number of 
terms, expressed perhaps by unity, followed by 1,000 zeros, or 101000 ;* 
at which period a third law shall be introduced, and like its predeces- 
sors, govern the figures produced by the engine during a third of 
those enormous periods. This change of laws might continue with- 
out limit. Each individual law being destined to govern for millions 
of ages the calculations of the engine, and then give way to its suc- 
cessor to pursue a like career, 

It has been supposed that ten turns of the handle of the calcula- 
ting engine might be made in a minute, or about 526,000,000 in a cen- 
tury. As in this case, each turn would make a calculation, after a 
million of centuries, and only the. rsth place of figures would have 
then been reached.” 


* [10000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
eoo00000C0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
soooCNg0NCNoo00C0cCORCOCONCN 000000000 00000000000000000000000000000 
000009000000000000000000000000000300000000000000000000000000 
000000000000000000000000000000600000000000000000000000000000 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000500000000000000000 
0000000000000000000000000000000000000900900000000000000000000 
0000300000006000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
O0O000000O0O0000O00Q000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
200000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
folelelelelelelelolelelelelelelelelelelelelelelslelelelelelelelelelelelelelelelelelelslelololelelelslelelelelelelelelsie) 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
O0Q0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 | 


We print this stupendous number so one can see what 10100 repre- 
sents ; a number of 333 periods, and in Henkle’s method of enumer- 
ation would be Ten Tertio-Trigillions-Trecentillions. This numbers 
has never yet been’equaled in computations when composed of digits, 
and is not quite one-half longer than William Shanks’s computation 
for the value of m. (See Vol. V, p, 120.) 
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GEOMETRICAL CONSTRUCTION FOR THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF A CIRCLE. 


From any point A, ia an indefinite straight line 4 Ç, draw a per- 
pendicular A B equal to the given diameter. Then set off A C equal 
to three times 4 B. Join Z C, and from D, a point in the line Æ C, 
equal to twice Æ B, draw the perpendicular. D H. Make D M equal 
to H C, and 4 N equal to } of 4, of A B. 

Then WV M is nearly equal to the circumference of a circle, whose 
diameter is 4 B. Because, 

By construction, 4 N = 4 of of A B 
AD=2AB 
DM=HC=35V(APLACH=4RC 

If dB=1; thenfof +2+4V 10 = z = 8,1415924+, 

correct to the sixth decimal place, T. P. STOWELL, 


CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF 2,61803399-+4- (Vol. V, p. 206.) I will 
add a few more curious properties to those already given of the num- 
ber 2.61803399+- 

The reciprocal of .61803399-++- is 1,61803399-+ 

If a series of fractions be made thus, $, $, 2, r 44, #4, #4, ete, 
in which every numerator equals the preceding denominator, and each 
denominator equals the sum of the preceding numerator and denom. 
inator, then the farther we proceed with the series the nearer the frac- 
tions become to equal .61803399-+4- They are alternately a little 
greater and a little less ; but the difference grows less at each succes- 
sive step. - 

The cosine of the angle that the sides Ui the Great Pyramid make 


with the plane of the base is .61803399-+- 
T. S. BARRETT. 
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Questions and Answers. 


=——(—(ens 
TRANSLATION OF Proverss XXII, 6. (Vol. V. p. 78.) Is this 


“ Train up a child in the way he should go,” 
or “ Enoch hath been made into a boy, according to his path.” 
FIDES, 
Proverbs xxi, 6, reads in Hebrew thus ; HHaNouCH L’NaGHaR 
GHaL Peel DaRCHVou, GaM CHeeI IaZKeeIN LouA IoSVooR 
MeeMMeNoH, The literal meaning of which is: 


“ Initiate a youth after the manner of his way, (then) also if he gets 
to be old he will not deviate from it.” 


The proposed rendering is impossible ; because, (1st), the second 
part of the verse would not suit to it at all; (2d), there is no verb in 
this passage to be rendered “hath been made”; (3d), therefore, 
HHaNouCH must be a verb, and not a noun; and (4th), the L in the 
word L’NaGHaR does not mean always “to,” “into,” representing 
the dative case, but is frequently the sign letter for the accusative 
(objective) case, and here is the objective case, NaGHaR, after the 
verb HHaNouCH. 

The reading of the English Common Version is insipid. Thou- 
sands of youths have been trained the way they should go, « e. aright 
yet when they became old they left it, The author evidently inveighs 
against the ready-made, wholesale education of the schools, and he 
would rather have a youth educated according to A#s individual capacity 
into knowledge and wisdom, then he would not turn from them when 
he becomes older, and thinks for himself, 

The HHaNVouCH (English “ Enoch”) of Genesis v, 18, 19, 20 
21, 22, 23, and 24, was very likely an initiate into divine wisdom 
His grandfather was M’HaLeL—AeL, =“ Praiser of God,” but his 
father was IeReD =“ a goer down,” “an indifferent,” or “ apostate,” 
and the traditional divine wisdom threatened to become extinct with 
him, But HHaNVouCH, his son, became initiated, and begat his long- 
est-lived son, whose name was MTHooVIHeLaHH, which I would 
render “ Marking—Sender,” z, e. one who disseminated certain marks 
and signs, and it may be he who taught Noah the science of geometry, 
without which he could not have built the ark, In that ark I have 
shown* from Genesis v1,16, how in it was involved the knowledge of the 


* “The Measures and Weights mentioned in the Bible, in connection with Structures, 
Worship and Narratives."—Jnternational Standard, Vol, ILI, No. 2, pp. 101-100, 1835, 
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47th problem of Euclid ; and with this (a2+4+2°=2) is connected a 
great deal of divine wisdom, since the out-measuring of the circle, the 
infinite, is only possible at all by the equilateral triangle, and this tri- 
angle only by its half, namely, the rectangular triangle. The divine 
constructive hypothenuse is manifest to the mind by two unequal 
lines, the first of which in numbers are 3°-+-4°, which are the unequal 
parts of 52, E. M. Epstein, M. D. 
—0—o— 


LARGEST NEWSPAPER EVER PRINTED IN THE UNITED States. (Vol, 
VI, p. 268.) The largest newspaper, to our knowledge, ever pub- 
lished in this country was Zhe Muminated Quadruple Constellation, 
a leviathan paper, filled with every variety of useful and entertaining 
reading for the million. New York, July 4, 1859. Edition 28,000. 
Price 50 cents a copy. George Roberts, publisher. The mastodon of 
newspapers, published once in 100 years, Size, 70 X 100 inches, or 
almost 49 square feet; an 8-page sheet ; 104 columns, or 13 to each 
page ; length of column, 48 inches, or 4 feet ; illustrated with good 
portraits of President James Buchanan, Edward Everett, Henry, 
Ward Beecher, Nathaniel P. Banks, Edwin H, Chapin, Horace Gree- 
ley, Elizabeth Barret Browning, Alexander Von Humbolt, James Gor- 
don Bennett, and several others. The sheet contains 36 different 
poems entire, among them is “ Braddock Defeat; or the Battle of 
Monongahela” ; this poem ccntains 64 eight-line verses, and occu- 
pies one column and one-fourth, or 5 feet long. The paper also 
contains the celebrated “Moon Hoax” entire, taken from the New 
York Sun, 1835; historical articles, essays, stories, etc. The weight 
of the paper required for the edition of 28,000 was equal to that re- 
quired for over 200,000 copies of the New York Times and Herald, 
and cost $60 a ream, each ream weighing 300 pounds. It required 
40 persons 8 weeks of labor to set up and publish the edition. 

The longest iem of news ever telegraphed to a newspaper, was the 
entire New Testament as revised, and all variations of the English and 
American committees, from New York to Chicago, and the whole pub- 
lished as an item of news in the Sunday morning Chicago Tribune for 
May 22, 1882, That day’s Tribune comprised 20 pages, 16 of which 
were required for the New Testament, 
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CoLLisions OF PLANETS. Dr. Olbers put forth the hypothesis 
that the asteroids were but the fragments of one large planet which 
by some catastrophe had been, broken into planetoids. Has there 
ever been any calculations made as to the probabilities that a collis- 
ion could take place? T. B. M. 

Prof. O. M. Mitchel says, in his revision of Burrett’s “Geography 
of the Heavens,” that if the knowledge of the asteroids was perfect, 
it would not be impossible to compute backward or forward and ascer- 
tain the time when the orbits of any pair of planets intersected each 
other, and where the planets were atthe time of this intersection. 
Could the intervals between the times of intersection be obtained, and 
combining these with the periods of the asteroids in their orbits, it 
would become possible to compute the time when a collision of the 
planets is to take place. By computations, Encke found that about 
the year A. D. 3397, the orbit of Ceres would actually cut the orbit of 
Pallas ; but to obtain the position of the planets in their orbits, at the 
time of intersection, has not been attempted. The hypothesis of Dr. 
Olbers, from every new asteroid discovered, although the fact that the 
aphelion of Flora is shorter than the perihelion of Ceres, presents a. 
difficulty which had not before existed. 

Up to the time that Prof, Mitchel published these statements, 1849, 
only 8 of the asteroids had been discovered. At that time the aster- 
oids known were Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Astera, Hebe, Iris, and 
Flora. The following interior orbits were demonstrated, there being 
then 10 cases where the orbit is enclosed the one within another: 

Flora is within Hebe, 

Flora and Iris are within Juno, 

Astezra and Vesta are within Pallas, 

Astæra, Elora, Iris, Pallas, and Vesta are within Ceres, 

The following asteroids’ orbits interlock like the links of a chain: 

Pallas and Vesta interlock into Flora. 

Ceres, Pallas, and Vesta interlock into Hebe. 

Flora, Hebe, Pallas, and Vesta interlock into Iris. 

Ceres, Hebe, Pallas, and Vesta interlock into Juno. 

Flora, Hebe, Iris, Juno, and Vesta interlock into Astzra. 

Now, since 1849, to January 1, 1888, 272 more asteroids have been 
discovered, or a total of 280 (see Vol. V, pp. 8-13, 206), There must 
be an intricate number of interlockings of their orbits, and a great 
probability that sooner or later a collision will occur among them, 
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Tue Puænix. Its Ace. (Vol. VI, p. 284.) For the benefit of 
* Mystic” we give a further account of this bird as found in McClin- 
tock & Strong’s “ Cyclopedia,” Vol. vit, p. 164. The precise period 
of the visit o fthe phoenix was not known at Heliopolis, in Egypt, an 
was a subject of contention till its appearance. The connection of 
the phoenix period with that of the Sothiac cycle, appears to be gen- 
erally received by chronologists. According to Ælian it was a cycle 
of soo years; Tacitus seems to make it 250 years ; Lepsius makes it 
1,500 years, The phcenix is said to have appeared in Egypt 4 times: 
ist, under Sesostris; 2d, under Amasis, B. C. 569-525; 3d, under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, B. C. 284-246 ; 4th, just prior to the death of 
Tiberius, B. C. 36-34. The bird appears upon the coins of Constan- 
tine, A. D. 334, or 300 after the}Jdeath of Jesus, who was considered 
the phoenix by the monastic writers. The Rabbins claim that the 
phcenix is twice spoken of in the Scriptures, namely, “ I shall die in 
my nest, I shall multiply my days as the sand” (Job xxtx, 18) ; and, 
second, “ thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s ” (Ps. 111, 5). 

The Simorg of the Persians is said to have witnessed 12 catastro- 
phes, and may yet see many more. It has built its nest on Mount 
Kaf, and perched upon the branches of the Yogard, or tree of life ; 
and it foretells good or evil to mortals. The Jews have their sacred 
bird, the Tsits ; the Arabians, the Rokh ; and the Hindfs, Semenda. 


Bansury Cross. (Vol. V, pp. 180, 206.) Your correspondent is 
somewhat in error in his reply to this question. The cross was in the 
market place of the village, and around it the markets were held. In 
olden times the shows of Robin Hood and Maid Marian were held 
in the village, but in the reign of Elizabeth, the Puritans, thinking 
these pageants savored ofgidolatry, attacked these maskers and mum- 
mers, and in the riot that ensued, the high cross, with three smaller 
ones, was cut down and hacked into pieces. It has of late years been 
rebuilt. Theold nursery rhyme, “ Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross,’ 
is only a verified chronicle of the old history of the village, R. 


STENTORIAN Voice. (Vol. VI. p, 268.) The loudest-voiced man 
of whom we have a record, is sung by Homer, Miad Bk. v, l. 786-769: 


‘ Heaven's siroa ming les with the immortal crowd, 
And shouts, In Stentor s iy. voice, aloud; 


Stentor the strong, endued with brazen luugs, 
‘Whose throat surpassed the force of fifty tongues.” 
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` BALLAD oF “Witp DARRELL.” (Vol. V, p. 180.) This ballad is 
by Sir Walter Scott, and is introduced into “ Rokeby.” R. 


BALLAD OF “ WILD DARRELL. 
o—o—0—0 
“ And whither would you lead me, then ?” 
Quoth the Friar of orders zey; a 
And the Ruffians twaln rep again, 
“ By a dying woman to pray.” — 


“Tree,” he sald, ‘a lovely sight, 
A sight bodes little harm, 
A lady as a lily bright, 
With an infant in ber srms.”' 


* Then do thine office, Friar ES 
And see thou shrive ber i 
Else shall the aprite, that parts to night, 
Fling all ite guilt on thee. 


U Let masa be said, anil trentals read, 
When thou'rt to convent gone, 
And bid the bell of St. Benedict 
Toll out Its doepest tone,” 


The shift is done, the Friar is gone, 
- Biindfolded as he came— 
Next morning, all in Littlecot Hall 
. Were weeping for their dame. 


Wild Darrell is an alter'd man, 
The village crones can tell; 

He looks pale as day, and atrives to pray, 
If he bears the convent bell, 


If princa or peer cross Darrell’s way, 
e'll him In his pried— 
If he meet a Friar of orders grey, 
He droopa and turns aside. —Rokeby, Canto V, KXYIT. 


— fi 
CueEss-Knicut’s Tour. (Vol. VI, p: 267.) The following is the 
solution to LEANDER L, THoRNE’s tour. 


“ Hall Morphy, bloodless victor, ball, 

Thou mightier than Napo! s 

Hie triumphe were the price of blood, 

ia Wars by many generals won, 

While thou upon the checquered board, 
With never erring certainty, 

Alone, unajded leadeat on 
Thy troops to glorious victory.” 


PROBLEM, (Vol. VI, p. 236. No 3.) No solution has been received 
to this problem. We publish the answer, and still await a solution. 


How far did the lost spirits fall in nine days, as stated in Milton's 
“ Paradise Lost” ? Jonas. 
“ Nine days they fell."—Bk. v1, line 861, 
* Thence, full of anguish driven, 
The apace of raven continued nights he rode 
With darkness, thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled, four times crossed the car of night 
From pols to pole, traversing each colure ; 
On the eighth returned, and on the conat, averse, 
From entrance or cherubic watch, by stealth 
Found unsuspected eway.""—Ak. XJ, lines 62-69. 


Ans, 1,832,308,363 miles, 1120 yards. 
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1, Inthe London Atheneum of December 25, 1869, is a notice of 
Caxton’s “ Fifteen O’s, or Prayers beginning with O.” Will some 
one tell us what these prayers are, and send them for publication in 
N. & Q? Tuos, C, BOoLTWOOD. 


2, What are the names of Jupiter’s four satellites ? aai 


3. Have the Jews ever accepted of any Messiah, and if so, who 
was he, and when? CHRISTIAN. 


4. What was the oath of Pythagoras, and where can it be found ? 
J. O. E. 


. Where can the Pope’s curse be found, used in the excommuni- 
cation of a person from the Holy Catholic Church ? J. O. E. 


6. From what is the word Pyramid derived ? Locos. 


7- The “three bad kappas,” we are told by classical writers, were 
“ Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Crete.” Why is the second now pro-- 
nounced Silisia ? Locos. 

8. Who is the first Saviour mentioned in the Bible as such, and 


where? Locos, 
How many ways of voting are there in the present existing se- 
cret societies of the day, and what are they ? NOVITIATE. 


10, Who is the real ancient author of the exclamation “ Eureka /” 
(I have found it !), and with what discovery was it ejaculated? The 
correct answer will settle a dispute. p 


11. Did Gautama the Buddha leave any one commandment con- 
taining his doctrines summed up? We are told that Confucius formu- 
lated his doctines into the Golden Rule; and that Jesus the Christ 
summed the law and the prophets up into two commandments, (See 


Matt. xxi, 37; Mark xu, 39 ; Luke x, 27.) CATECHUMEN. 
12. Does there exist at the present time any traces near the coast 
of Norway of what is recorded as a maelstrom ? HANNAH, 


12. The followers of Gautama Buddha are called Buddhagama, that 
is, “ approaching or coming to enlightment.” The missionaries in 
the East write the word Christianiagama for Christianity. Are the 
Christians Christiagama ? Their word for “religion” is dandhana ; 
therefore, would the Christian religion be Christtanibandhana ? 

ELFIN Foster. 


13. What was the name by which America was first known? W, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 
“Thou seed of a Divine Mind art sprung from Hercules.” —EURIPIDES, 


VoL. VI. JUNE, 1889. No, 6, 


American College Cheers. 


The following collection of college cheers was made by T e World 
Almanac, through correspondence with officials ofthe respective insti- 
tutions. 

ALLEGHANY, Alleghe! Alleghe! ’rah! boom! Alleghany ! 

AMHERST. ‘Rah; ‘rah-’rah; ’Rah; ’rah-’rah; Am-h-e-r-s-t ! 

Bares B-a-t-e-s! ‘rah! ‘rah! ‘rah! Boom-a-la-ka! boom-a-la-ka! 

boom! Bates! boom! 

Bowporn, B-o-w-d-o-i-n! rah ! rah! ’rah! 

BROOKLYN, Ponyrecunic. ‘Rah! ‘rah! ’rah! P-o-l-y! Tiger! 

Brown. ‘Rah, 'rah! ’rah, ’rah! ’rah, 'rah! 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Ha! ha! ha! California! V, C. 

Berkley! Zip! Boom! ah! 

Corey. C-o-]-b-y, ’rah! 'rah! ’rah! 

Cotumsia. H’ray! h’ray! h’ray! C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a | 

Cornevt. Cornell! I yell, yell, yell, Cornell ! 

DARTMOUTH. Wah, who, wah! wah, who, wah! do, didi, Dart- 

mouth! Wah, who, wah ! 

Dickinson. Rip! ’rah! bus! bis! Dickinsoniensis ! 

Georcetown, D. C. Georgetown, ’rah ! Georgetown, ’rah ! George- 

town, tiger, sis, boom, ah ! 

Hamitton, ‘Rah! ‘rah ’rah! Ham-il-ton! Zip, ’rah, boom! 

Harvarp. ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! ’rah, ‘rah, ’rah! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah! Har- 

vard | 

Hosart, Hip, Ho-bart! hip, Ho-bart! hip, Ho! hip,-Ho! Ho- 

bart! 

INDIANA University. I-U! I-U! I-U! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah! saith 

boom, bang ! 
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Iowa, University or. S. U. I! S. U, I. giddy, giddy, uni! S. U. I! 

Kansas, University oF, Roch, chalk! Jay, hawk! K. U. 

Kenyon. ‘Rah! ’rah! ’rah! K-e-n-y-o-n! Kenyon ! 

LAFAYETTE, ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! Tiger! La-fay-ette! 

Lenicw University. Hoo rah, h’ray! hoo-rah, h’ray! h’ray, 

` b'ray, bray! Lehigh! 

MIDDLEBURY. Midd’, Midd’, Middlebury! ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah ! 

MINNESOTA, University oF, ‘Rah! ’rah! ‘rah! Ask- your-mah | 
Minne-so-ta ! 

Mr. Sr. Mary’s. ‘Rah! ’rah! ’rah! M-t-S-t-M-a-r-y s! 

New York, COLLEGE or THE City or. ‘Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! 
© Cc. N. Yu! 

New York, University OF THE City or. ’Rah, ‘rah, ’rah! 
N.Y U.! sis! boom! ah-h-h! 

Norre Dame, Rah, 'rah, ‘rah! U-N-D! U-N-D! 

PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Hoo-rah! Hoo-rah! Hoo-rah! 
Penn syl-va-ni a ! 

Princeton, Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Tiger-sis-s-s | boom ! ah! 

ROCHESTER, University or. Hoi! hoi! hoi: ‘rah! ’rah! ‘rah! 

Rochester ! 

Rutcers. ‘Rah! ’rah! ’rah! bow-wow-wow! Rutgers! 


STEVENS INSTITUTE. Boom-rah! Boom-rah! Boom-rah! Stevens! ` 


St. Joun’s. S-J! S-J! hip, hip, hooray, hooray! 

SWARTHMORE, ‘Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! ‘rah, ‘rah, ’rah! Swarthmore, 
Swarthmore! hoo-ray! 

TENNESSEE, UNIVERSITY OF. *Rah, ’rah! bim-boom-bee! ’rah, ’rah! 
Tennessee ! 

Trinity. ’Rah! ’rah! ‘rah! Trinity! Boom-‘rah! boom.’rah! 
Trin-i-ty ! 

Turts. ’Rah, 'rah, ’rah! ’rah, ’rah,’rah! ‘Tufts! 

Union. ‘Rah, ’rah, rah! U-n-i-o-n? hikah, hikah, bikah! 

VERMONT, University or. ‘Rah, ‘rah, ’rah! ‘rab, ’rah, ’rah! 

-V-M,! ’rah, ’rah! 

VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY or, 'Rah, ’rah, 'rah! U-ni-V! ’rah, ’rah, ‘rah! 
Var-si-ty! Vir-gin-ia! 

WASHINGTON AND LEE. Chich-a-go-runk! jonin? go-runk ! 
ha, ho, hi, ho! Wash-ing-ton and Lee! 

WESLEYAN, University. ‘Rah, 'rah! 'rah,’rah! Wes-lei-an-a! 
‘rah, ‘rah! ‘rah, ‘rah! 

WiciiaMms. ’Kah,'rah,’rah! Will-yums! yams,! yums! Will- 

ms! 

Wisconsin, University OF. U! 'rah, ‘rah, ‘rah! Wis-con-sin ! 

Wooster, University OF. ‘Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! W-two O-ster! 

bang ! boom! whiz! 

Yare. ‘Rah, ‘rah, ‘tah! ‘rah, ’rah, rah! ‘rah, ‘rah, ’rah! Yale! 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Tue SENTENCE OF Jesus, (Vol. VI, p. 226.) Rabbi Solomon Schin- 
dler, of Boston, has the following communication in the Boston Herald 
of November 17, 1888, in reply to “the Sentence of Jesus,” pub- 
lished in the same paper, November g : 


“ I shall at present not deny the statement of your correspondent 
that a plate dating back to the 12th century, and containing what pur- 
ports to be the death sentence of Jesus, has been discovered in some 
library, but even from the translation which your correspondent pub- 
lishes, it can be seen that the document is a forgery, one of those 
pious frauds which so frequently occurred during the dark ages. I 
wish therefore to point out to my orthodox Christian friends who may 
have read the article in the Herald, some passages in the translation 
which will prove that the document (if it indeed exists), is a forgery, 
and a very clever one besides. 

1. Pilate would never have called Jerusalem “ the most holy city 
of Jerusalem,” especially not in an official document. This passage 
alone betrays the hand of some Christian forger. 

2, The grounds upon which he passed the sentence would have 
been ridiculous in the eyes of any Roman, ‘They are in fact copied 
from the gospel, which he must have anticipated. If Jesus was cruci- 
fied at all, Pilate removed him without trial or sentence, on the suspi- 
cion that he might create a revolt on the Passover festival. In times 
of war the Romans were known to set aside ali laws, 


3. It must have been purely accidental that Jesus was executed in 
common with two robbers. Whether they were Jews or Gentiles, even, 
the gospels do not tell. The pious forger of the 12th century, how- 
ever, carries this accident into the death sentence, making Pilate de- 
cree what was a pure coincidence. Now, according to the gospel nar- 
rative, the whole transaction, trial and all, passed off in less time than 
it could be duplicated. How could Pilate have strengthened his sen- 
tence in such a manner as to order that he should be crucified be- 
tween two robbers? Were there commonly robbers at his disposal to 
be executed at so short a notice? Did he ever make use of them as a 
means of thus still more humiliating an offender? s 


4. The most laughable part of the forgery are the signatures at- 
tached to the document. The first witness signed himself as Daniel 
Robani, pharisee. It takes all the Christian ignorance of the rath 
contury both to fabricate and swallow such a A A The word 
pharisee was no official title that any person could or would assume; 
it was a nickname, which nobody ever thought of placing behind his 
name, as little as any witness, to some legal document, today, would 
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subscribe his name as John Jones, mugwump, or John Jones, copper- 
head, or John Jones, know-nothing. 


5. To top the climax, it is said that the document appears to have 
been written in Hebrew, while it is well know that the Romans made 
use, in all their official dealings, only of the Latin tongue. If, how- 
ever, Pilate, in this instance, should have made use of the Hebrew idi- 
om, he would also have made use of the Hebrew date, and not have 
dated the document, as the translation gives it, in Roman fashion. 


Sapienti sat. The plate may be worth to Lord Howard f. 2,890 as 
an antiquity which does prove how pious Christians in the r2th cen- 
tury endeavored to prop up their unhistorical, and, therefore, unten- 
able Christian myths of all kinds of devices, As a piece of evidence 
wherewith to prove the truth and exactness of the gospel stories, such 
a plate is worthless, even if it should exist.” 

SOLOMON SCHINDLER, Rabbi Temple Adath Israel. 


Euiot's Inpran Brace, (Vol, VI, p. 240.) The story quoted in 
Notes anD Querizs for February, 1889, about Eliot’s mistake in 
translating “cried through the lattice,” so that the Indians read that 
she cried through an eel-pot, was long ago exploded by Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull of Hartford, Conn., who in a paper published 
with the Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1872, 
says of this story : ‘‘ There are only two exceptions to be taken to it.” 
(The first is of no present consequence.) The second : “ That in the 
verse in question Eliot did not translate the word ‘lattice’ at all ; but 
transferred it from the English to the Indian text, adding only the 
locative suffix, ‘papdshpe Zattsce-at,’ through the lattice.” 

F. J. PARKER, Boston, Mass. 


THE PLANETARY Days or THE WEEK. What are the so-called 
“ Planetary days of the week ” ? ANDREW. 


The planetary days of the week are the names of the days which 
would have followed by mythology and etymology to make the week 
complete ; they might be placed thus for comparison, and completion : 


Sunday, Sun’s day, Sun. Sunday, Dies Solis, 
Monday, Moon’s a, Moon, Monday, “ Lune. 
Tuesday, Tuisco’s day, War. Marsday, “ Martis, 
Wednesday, Woden’s day, Odin. Mercurisday, “ Mecurii. 
Thursday, Thor’s day, Thunder, Jovsday, “ Jovis. 
Friday, Friga’s day, Love, Vensday, “ Feneris. 


Saturday, Saturn’s day, Saturn, Saturday, “ Saturni. 
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Tue Jews’ Messiam, (Vol. VI, p. 300.) Rabbi Solomon Schin- 
dler, of Boston, in his work on “ Messianic Expectations, and Mod- 
ern Judaism,” has a chapter (v) on A Genuine Messiah. He says that 
Bar Kochba, or Bar Kosiba, which name he deriyed from the small 
town of Kosiba, or Kesib, was the embodiment of all the qualities 
expected to appertain to a Messiah ; that Rabbi Akibi, the acknowl- 
edged head of the Jewish community at the advent of Bar Kochba, 
pointed him out as the long expected one and played a principal part 
in the Bar Kochbean war ; that Bar Kochba died a hero and a patriot 
for the Jews about the year 133; that the writer of Mark wit- 
nessed the Bar Kochbean revolt, and put the graphic picture of it in- 
to the mouth of Jesus as a prophecy. Akiba suffered martyrdom at 
the hands of the Romans, being flayed alive, his last words being, 
“ Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lrod.” (Deut. vi, 4). The 
revolt of Bar Kochba is no myth, although no poet has sung his 
praise. A legend says, that when a man brought the head of Bar 
Kochba to Severus, and claimed that he had slain him, the latter said 
“ If this man had not been killed by God himself, the power of a 
mortal could never have harmed him.” Another legend says that his 
body, when found, was encircled by a snake, which would allow no- 
body to harm it. 

According to McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, the name Bar 
Kochba is Chaldean, and means “ son of the star,” and he applied to 
himself the prophecy, “ There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and 
a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel (Num, xxiv, 17). He issued coins 
having on one side his own name, and on the other "Freedom of 
Jeursalem.” The new city was lia Capitolina, founded on the site 
of Jerusalem. 


"A KING CAN KILL, A KING CAN SAVE.” Who is the author of, and 
where is this line found ? H. B. S. 


The line is a slight change from the words of a poem in a dialogue 
by John Gower, It occurs in ‘‘Confessio Amantis,” Book vii, the 
subject being : “ Of the three, Wine, Women, and the King, which is 
the strongest?” Harpages says : 


“A ge male spille, a kynge mals saue, 
Akin nee male make s lorde a knaue, 
And a knave a lorda alao ; 
The power of a kynge stont s0 ; 
That he the lawea ouerpasseth ; 
What he will make lease, ee lesseth, 
What he will make more, he moreth.”’ 
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A Century or Inventions. (Vol. VI, p. 284.) This is the name 
of a book contianing an account of roo inventions, byjthe Marquis of 
Worcester, first printed in 1663. Henry Dircks published the “ Life, 
Times, and Scientific Labors of the Second Marquis of Worcester,” 
and reprinted the “ Century of Inventions,” London, 1665, The title- 
page of the latter is as follows : 

“A Century of the Names and Scantlings of such Inventions, as 
at present I can call to mind to have tried and perfected, which (my 
former notes being lost) I have, at the instance of a powerful Friend, 
endeavered now in the Year 1655, to set these down in such a way as 
may sufficiently instruct me to put any of them in practice. Artis & 
Nature proles. London: Printed by J. Grismond in the year 1663.” 


The following is a synoysis of the 100 inventions as given in the 
English Penny Cyclopedia : 
I. Seals abundantly significantly. 23. An ebbing and flowing castle 


2. Private and particular to each clock. 
owner, 24. Strength increasing spring. 
3. One-line cipher. 25. Double-drawing engine for 
4. Reduced to a point. weights, 
5. Varied significantly to all of the 26, ‘To and fro lever, 
24 letters. 27. Most easy level draught. 
6. Minute and perfect discourse 28. Portable bridge. 
by colors. 29. Movable fortification. 
4. To hold the same by night. 30. Rising bulkwark. 
8. To level cannons by night. 31. An approaching blind. 
g. Ship-destroying engine. 32. Universal character. 
to. How to fasten from aloof, and 33. Needle 
under water, 34. Knotted string 
11. How to prevent both, 35. Fringe 
12. An unsinkable ship. 36. Bracelet alphabet. 
13. False-destroying decks. 37. Pink glove 
14. Multiplied strength in little 38. Sieve 
rooms. 39. Lanthorn 
15. Boat driven against wind and 40. smell, 
tide. 41. } Alphabet by the < taste, 
16. Sea-sailing fort. 42. touch, 
17. Pleasant floating garden. 43. Variations, all or each of these. 
18. An hour-glass fountain, 44. Key pistol. 
19. Coach-saving engine, 45. Most conceited tinder-box. 
20. Balance water-wheel. 46. An artificial bird. 
21. Bucket-fountain. 47. An hour water-ball. 


22. An ebbing and flowing river. 48. Screwed ascent of stairs, 
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49. Tobacco tongs-engine, 75. Discourse woyen into tape or 
50, Pocker ladder. ribbon. 

51. Rule of gradation. 76. To write in the dark, 

52. Mystical jangling of bells. 77. Flying man. 

53. Hollowing of water-screw, 78. Continually going watch, 

54. Transparent water-screw. 79. Total locking of cabinet boxes, 
55. Double water-screw. 8o. Light pistol barrels. 4 
56, An advantageous change of 81. Combe-conveyance for letters, 


centers, 82. 


. Constant water-flowing and 


ebbing motion. 3 
84. 


Knife, spoon, or fork convey- 
ance. 


83. Rasping mill. 


58. An often-discharged pistol. An arithmetical instrument. 
59. An especial way for carabines, 85, An untoothsome pear. 

6o. Flask charger. 86, An imprisoning chair, 

61. Way for musquets, 87. Candle mould, 

62. Way for a harquebuss, 88. Brazen head or a speaking 
63. For sakers and minyons, figure, 


. Triangle key, 
. Rose key. 


For the biggist cannon, 
For a whole side of ship mus- go. 
quets. I. 


. For guarding several avenues 92. 
3- Ship-raising enging. 


to a town. 9 

For musquetoons on hcrse- 94. 
back, 

Fire water-works, 95- 

96. 


9 
Square key, with a turning 98. 
screw. 


89. Primeo gloves. 


Dicing-box., 
An artificia] ring-horse. 
Gravel engine. 


Pocket engine to open any 
door. 

Double cross-bow. 

Way for sea-banks. 


7. Perspective instrument. 


Semi-omnipotent engine. 


. Most admirable way to raise 


72. An escutcheon for all locks. weights. 
43. Transmittable gallery. roo, Stupendous water-works. 
74. Conceited door, 


He declares these to be "in bonum publicum, et ad majoram Dei glo- 


iam.” 

“ Besydes many omitted, and some of three sorts willingly not set 
downe, as not fitt to be divulged, least ill use may be made thereof ; 
butt to show that such things are also within my knowledge, I will 
here in myne own cypher set down one of each, not to be concealed 
when duty and affection obligeth me.” 


The Marquis describes each of these inventions ingeniously, and 
says of the o&th especially : 


“ And therefore I call this A semi-omnipotent Engine, and do intend 
that a model thereof be buried with me.” 
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“ EUREKA ” — ARCHIMEDES OR PYTHAGORAS: (Vol. VI, p. 300.) 
Anthon, in his “ Classical Dictionary,” article on Archimedes, p. 179, 
says, in reference to this ancient mathematician : 

“ His knowledge of the doctrines of specific gravities is proved by 
the well known story of his discovery of the mixture of silver with 
gold in King Hiero’s crown, which fraud he detected by comparing 
the quantity of water displaced by equal weights of gold and silver, 
The thought occurred to him while in the bath, on observing that he 
displaced a bulk of water equal to his own body ; when, at once, per- 
ceiving a train of consequences, he ran naked out of the bath into 
the street, exclaiming Zureka/ (“I have found it !”). This part of 
of the story, however, is regarded by some as a mere exaggeration.” 

Anthon says Archimedes was a native of Syracuse, in Sicily, and 
flourished about 250 B. C. Under what masters he studied, or how 
much of his extraordinary knowledge he acquired from his predeces- 
sors, is not known, That he travelled into Egypt appears certain; 
but itis probable that, with his scientific acquaintance with that 
country he communicated more than he received. 

The text-books for instruction in Ancient Craft Masonry contains 
nine classes of emblems in the Master mason’s degree — the sixth of 
which is the “ Forty-seventh Problem of Euclid.” We copy from the 
“ Trestle-Board,” by Charles W, Moore (Boston, 1861), p. 43, the 
Section relating to this problem: 

“This was an invention of our ancient friend and brother, the 
Great Pythagoras, who, in his travels through Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope, was initiated into several orders of priesthood, and is said to 
have been raised to the sublime degree of a Master Mason. This 
wise philosopher enriched his mind abundantly in a general knowl- 
edge of things, more especially in Geometry, or Masonry. On this 
subject he drew out many problems and theorems ; and among the 
most distinguished he erected this, when in the joy of his heart, he 
exclaimed Zureka/ signifying in the Grecian language, “I have 
found it!” and upon the discovery of which he is said to have sacri- 
ficed a hecatomb. It teaches Masons to be general lovers of the 
arts and sciences.” 

This record is substantiated, in regard to the invention of the theo- 
rem, and problem, by Anthon (article Pythagoras, p. 1157), but not 
in the exclamation of Eureka 7 

Pythagoras lived, according to the best chronologists, between the 
years 608 B C. and 466 B. C. ; Visconti agreed with Eusebius 
in fixing the date of his death at 496 B.C. This antedates the time 
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of Archimedes by 246 years. Pythagoras died at a very advanced 
age, it is said, and Archimedes was slain at the age of 75 years. 

Now on what authority does either Charles Anthon or Charles W. 
Moore make the statement as to the person who exclaimed Æureka / 


How a SPIDER Spins A Tarzan. (Vol. VI, p. 252.) This is a 
very interesting process, and like many other arts of the “lower 
orders ” of beings, displays intelligence that the word “ instinct” will 
not cover. The spiders that spin these webs have light slim bodies 
and long legs. They get on some elevated point and raise the body 
till the spot where the web is spun out is the highest part of the in- 
sect, and then the web is thrown to the breeze and floats away. After 
a little time the spider turns and pulls on the web with its claws, and 
if he finds by the pulling that the web has not attached itself to some- 
thing, he spins out some more, and so continues until he finds the 
web is made fast at the other end. Then the spider crosses on it, and 
sometimes journeys from tree to tree jn the seme way, or the spider 
constructs a net to catch flies where he remains. I have watched this 
process many times, and also another, to explain ‘which I will say that 
the web of the spider is in a fluid state until it comes to the air, and 
it comes from the body not all in one stream, but through hundreds 
of minute openings, and the insect can control the outlets so that the 
streams will twist into one, or remain separate and form a fiat mass so 
fine that it looks like mist. This is often seen where a spider catches a 
large insect in his net and winds it up to stop its struggles. Now 
when a spider wants to take a journey in the air, where there is no 
distant object to anchor to, he attaches his web to some projecting 
point, and lets himself down a few inches, and then works all the 
time spinning without twisting. He repeats this till the mass is suffi- 
cient to float in the air and bear up his own weight. he then mounts 
his raft and sails away. O. H. L., Manchester, N. H. 


* COMPLETING THE Square.” (Vol. VI, p. 243.) I have a copy of 
the 4th edition of Ryan’s Algebra, dated £843, on pp. 246-7 of which 
is given the rule for “ completing the square.” I also have a copy of 
Ryan’s Algegra, dated 1824, which appears to be the rst edition, on 
p- 395 of which is given the rule for “completing the square,” 
Hence it seems that Robinson was not very familiar with the contents 
of Ryan’s Algebra, ARTEMAS MARTIN, Washington, D. C. 
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DERIVATION OF THE WoRD Pyramip, (Vol. VI, p. 300.) Volney 
says, according to Joseph T: Goodsir (Ethnic Inspiration, p. 265) that 
the word “ Pyramid ” is from an Egyptian word Pooramis, signifying 
“a cave.” 

Bunsen says (Egypt's Place, Vol. 1 p. 474; Vol. 1v, p. 107) that it is 
from Pyr, “ division,” and Met, “ten.” This is favored by C, Piazzi 
Smyth (Life and Works, Vol. 11, p. r21.) 

Jobn Taylor says (The Great Pyramid, Why was it Built, p. rgr) 
that there is reason to suppose the name Pyramis thay have had refer- 
ence to pyrés, “ wheat,” and that the pyramid coffer in the Great Pyr- 
amid was a “measure of capacity of wheat,” and that the structure 
itself may have been called a “ wheat measure.” 

Hargraves Jennings says (Rosicrucians, 1870, p. 215) that the word 
is from Pyr, “ fire” (division produced by fire), and Metron, “ten” 
(measures or spaces numbered as ten). The whole word means, and 
the monument bearing this name means, “ the original Ten Measures 
or part of the Fiery Ecliptic or Solar Wheel, or the Ten Original 
Signs of the Zodiac. Therefore the pyramids are commemorative al- 
tars raised to the divinity Fire.” 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson says (Rawlinson’s Herodotus) that the 
word is from Pyrdn, ‘‘a cake of pointed figure.’ Kenrick also agrees 
with this derivation. 

Rey. G. Trevor says that the word is from perami, “lofty,” and 
thought to be the same with the Hebrew Charaboth, which in Job 11, 
14, signifies a “ sepulchre,” though rendered in King James’s version 
“ desolate places.” 

Wilkins says (Dessertation on the Coptic Language) that pyramid 
is from pouro, a kind,” and misi,“ a race, or generation,” in the Cop- 
tic language. 

“ Many a SLIP BETWIXT THE CUP AND THE Lip,” Whence the ori- 
gin of the proverb ? XENOS. 

We are told by Eustathius that there was an ancient king Ancæus 
of Samos, who paid particular attention to the cultivation of the vine. 
On one occasion he was told by a slave, whom he was pressing with 


hard labor in his vineyard, that he would never taste of its product, ` 


After the vintage had been gathered in and the wine made, Ancæus, 
in order to falsify the prediction, was about to raise a cup of liquor to 
his lips, deriding, at the same time, the pretended prophet (who, how- 


PEN ee ee 
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ever, merely told him, in reply, that there were many things between 
the cup and the lip), when tidings came that a bore had broken into 
the vineyard. Throwing down the cup with the untasted liquor, An- 
czeus rushed forth to meet the animal, and lost his life in the encoun- 
ter. Hence arose the proverb, 


Multa cadunt inter calicem supremagque labra. 
“Many things fall between the edge of cup and the lips.” 


The story given Pere, we are aware is related differently by other 
writers, but the point in all is the same. 


Quotation FROM VirciL. (Vol. VI, p. 268.) This quotation, 


" Macte nova virtue puer; sio itur ad astra; 
Diis genite, et geniture, Deos." 


is found in Virgils Æneid, (Book 1x, lines 641-642). It was ad- 
dressed by Apollo to Ascanius, called Iülus (often “little Iülus ”), the 
son of Æneas and Creüsa ; Æneas was son of Anchises and Venus; 
(Creüsa was daughter of Priam and Hecuba,) Hence Apollo’s words: 


“Go on spotless boy, in the paths of virtue; itis the way to the 


stars ; offspring of the gods thyself; so shalt thou become the father 
of gods.” 


“Go on, Aapeful boy, improve in virtue early begun ; thus mortals 
to the stars ascend, descendant of the gods, and from whom gods are 
to descend. »— Davidson Translation, 1811. 


“ Go on, increase in early valor, O boy! Such is the pathway to the 
stars, O descendant of the gods, and from whom gods are to de- 
scend,”—TZheo, A. nape ale Davidson's Translation Revised, 

“ On with boy ! So mount the way 


T 
o Zo plong, thou arga Depan Franalation 


* Go on, Increase in valor, boy ; 
Buch ia the pathway to the stary h eigi ħta, 
Descendant and progenitor of goids.”—Chriat. P. Cranch's Translation. 


ií Speed on in new-born valor, child t 
O son of Goda and sire of Goda.” — William Morris's Tranglation. 


' Advance, illustrious youth ! increase in fame, 
And wide from öast to west extend thy name— 
Offspring of goda thyself; aaa Rome shall owe 
Tot £ race of demigoda be ow, 
This is the way to heaven pr ere div 
From this beginning date the Julian “ine. Dryden's Translation. 


PROBLEM, “A man has a field cnclosed by a circular fence, 
the posts being one rod apart, and the fence ten rails high. There are 
as many acres in the field as there are rails in the fence. How many 
rails in the fence?” F. K. H, 
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FORMULATION OF THE DOCTRINES OF GAUTAMA THE Buppna, (Vol. 
VI, p. 300.) The doctrines of Gautama, like those of Confucius and 
Jesus, were epitomized into a few words, namely : 


i Sabbbapdpassa akaranam; 2. Kusalassa upasampadd ; 3. Sa 
chilta pariyo dapanam. Etam Buddhanu sdranam. 


1. To cease from sin; 2. To get virtue; 3, To cleanse one’s own 
heart. This is the religion of the Buddhas, 


These celebrated words have a meaning that should not be over- 
looked by the student of Buddhistic philosophy. “The first line em- 
bodies the whole spirit of the Vinaya, the second line embodies that 
of the Surfa ; the third embodies that of the Adidhamma. Thus in 
three lines, collectively comprising only eight Pali words, are con- 
densed the entire essence of the Buddhistic Scriptures. According to 
Mr. Rhys-Davids, there are about 1,751,800 words in the whole text 
of the three Pitakas, 


A Magic Square---Magic, Nasik, and 100- Ply. 
—o——0— 


Particulars of the magic square on the opposite page, 20 numbers 
in each row, giving 400 numbers in all, 

1, Itis“ magic,” the rows, columns, and diagonals summing alike, 
namely, 4,010. 

2. Itis “nasik ;” any 20 consecutive numbers, in standing direction, 
taken at random, likewise sum 4,o10. (In this point the square is to 
be imagined repeated indefinitely on all sides, as a pattern of wall 
paper ; but to avoid this trouble, the fact may be tested by dividing 
the square by an imaginary line anywhere in a horizontal or perpen- 
dicular direction, and the sum of the two short parallel diagonals will 
equal 4,010, Thus, divide, say, by line A B, then the diagonal A C 
added to its parallel short diagonal B D, will sum 4,or0; or, the 
short diagonal D A added to its parallel C B will also sum 4,010.) 

3. It is “1oo-ply;” that is, any square group containing 100 
numbers, taken at random, sums alike, namely, 20,050. (This may 
be proved, without going thrugh the task of summing the groups, by 
noticing that any ro consecutive numbers in any row, or column, 
taken at random, equals its corresponding parallel, ro places distant. 
Thus, from g to 146 inclusive, in third column, equals the sum of the — 
10 parallel numbers from 259 to 396 inclusive, in thirteenth column; 
and so on.) T. S. BARRETT, London, Eng. 


Oe ee a 


313 


1] 7| 18] 19) 25 | 176] 132 | 188 | 194 | 200 | 251 | 257 | 263 | 269 | 275 | 326 | 332 | 338 | 344 | 350 
14| 20| 21| 2| &| 189] 195 |196 | 177 | 183 | 264 | 270 | 271 | 252 | 258 | 339 | 345 | 846 | 327 | 388 


22| 3 | 9| 15| 16 |197 | 178] 184 | 190 | 191 | 272 | 253 | 259 | 265 | 266 | 347 | 328 | 384 | 340 | 341 


10| 11] 17| 23| 4] 185 | 186 | 192] 198 | 179 | 260 | 261 | 267 | 273 | 254 | 335 | 836 | 842 | 348 | 329 
18| 24| 5| 6] 12] 193 | 199 | 180 | 181 | 187 | 268 | 274 | 255 | 256 | 262 | 343 | 349 | 330 į 331 | 337 


276 | 282 | 288 | 294 | 300 | 301 | 307 | 313 | 519 | 325 | 26| 32] 38| 44| 50] 151 | 157 | 168 | 169 | 175 
289 | 295 | 296 | 277 | 283 | 314 | 320 | 321 | 302 | 308 | 39| 45| 46] 27] 83 | 164] 170 | 171 | 152 | 158° 


297 | 278 | 284 | 290 | 291 | 322 | 303 | 309 | 315 | 316] 47| 28| 34| 40| 41] 172| 153 | 159 | 165 | 166- 


285 | 256 | 292 | 298 | 279 | 310 | 311 | 317 | 323 | 304] 35], 36| 42| 48| 29 | 160 | 16) | 167 | 173 ! 154 


298 | 299 | 280 | 281 | 287 | 318 | 324 | 305 | 306 | 312 | 43| 49| 30| 31| 37| 168 | 174 | 155 | 156 | 162 


126 | 182 | 138 | 144 | 150 | 51| 57] 63| 69| 75 | 376 | 382 | 388 | 394 | 400 | 201 | 207 | 213 | 219 | 225 
189 | 145 | 146 | 127 | 133 | 64] 70| 71| 52| 58 | 889 | 395 | 396 | 377 | 883 | 214 | 220 | 221 | 202 | 208 


147 | 128 | 184 | 140 | 141 | 72| 53| 59] 65 | | 66 | 397 | 378 | 384 | 390 | 391 | 222 | 203 | 209 | 215 | 216 


135 | 136 | 142 | 148 | 129 | 60| 61| 67| 73] 54 | 385 | 386 | 392 | 398 | 379 | 210 | 211 | 217 | 223 | 204 


143 | 149 | 180 | 131 | 137 | 68| 74| 55| 56| 62 [393 | 399 | 380 | 381 | 387 | 218 | 224 | 205 | 206 | 212 


351 | 357 | 363 | 369 | 875 | 226 | 282 | 238 | 244 | 250 | 101 | 107 | 113 | 119 | 125 | 76] 82] 88] 94 | 100 
364 | 370 | 371 | 352 | 358 | 239 | 245 | 246 | 227 | 232 | 114 | 120 | 121 | 102 | 108 | 89| 95] 96| 77] 88 


872 | 353 | 359 | 365 | 366 | 247 | 228 | 234 | 240 | 241 | 122 | 103 | 109 | 115 | 116 | 97 |- 78| 84| 90] 91 
860 | 361 | 367 | 373 | 854 | 235 | 236 | 242 | 248 | 229 | 110 | 111 | 117 | 123 | 104 | 85] 86| 92| 98] 79 


868 | 374 | 355 | 356 | 862 | 248 | 249 | 280 | 231 | 287 | 118 | 124 | 105 | 106 | 112| 93] 99| 80| 81| 87 
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PyTHAGORAS’s DOCTRINE OF NumBers. What is the Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers which has been several times alluded to in your 
pages? ANDREW. 


Mullach justly observes that the exposition of the significance 
and potency of numbers in the Pythagorean theory, would require an 
ample volume, He therefore notices them very briefly. The like 
course must be adopted here, and a summary, abridged from those 
given by S. Baring-Gould, must suffice. 

s. The Monad, or unit, is the beginning and end of all, It is the 
symbol of existence, identity, equality, conversation and harmony. 

2. The Dyad, or two, is the origin of contrasts, the symbol of di- 
versity, division, change, and disorder. 

. The Triad, or three, is the first of unequals. It represents God 
and the soul of man. 


4. The Tetrad, or four, is the most perfect of numbers ; the root, 
or origin, of all things ; when the soul derives its eternal nature; it 
furnished the Pythagorean oath. 

The Pentad, or five, is everything, supplying the principle of 
everything, and repelling evil spirits, 

6. The Herad, or six, is the number of good fortune. 

7. The Heptad, or seven, is a sacred number, generating good and 
evil, 

8. The Octad, or eight, the first cube, is a perfect number. 
g, The Ennead, or nine, being the square of three, is sacred. 


10, The Decad, or ten, the sum of the first four numbers, contains . 
all numeric relations, All science proceeds from it and returns to it. 


THE OATH or PYTHAGORAS. (Vol. VI, p. 300.) The following is 
the form‘as given in Oliver’s “ Pythagorean Triangle,” p. 103 : 
“ By that pure, Holy, Four-Lettered Name on high, 
Nature's eternal fountain and supply, 
The parent of all soule that living be, 
By Sim, with faithful oath, I swear to thee. 

Mascot. (Vol V, p. 96.) The New York Sun (Dec. 23, 1888). 
says that the word Mascot comes from the French gambler's slang. 
An “escot” was something that brought luck to the owner ; in time, 
it became mascòt, from mon escot, mo’escot, m'ascol, Audran, in his 
opera, “ The Mascot,” popularized the word., 
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Tre Tour oF THE Cuess Knicut. I desire to present one tour 
which interested me several years ago. No doubt the publishers will 
present Volume I, Nos. 1 to 20, for the first correct solution sent to 
them. [We will.] ZENO, 


dom | firm | still | square | qured 


thon sian 


each | poured at | horde | ward fight 


knight ly | ome | the on leaps 


life's | may up | bold and to 


Tue Tune THE OLD Cow Diep on, How many have used this ex- 
pression without any definite idea of its meaning or origin. It seems 
to have come to us from over the water, In Scotland and the north 
of Ireland this saying is very common in the mouths of the peasantry. 
It arose out of an old song which ran like this : 


s ees = an old man una he aed bry old cow, 
d he had nothin ing to are 
So ver took out his fiddle an pinged’ her s tune : 
Consider, good cow, consider 
This is no time of year for the grass to grow ; 
Consider, cow, consider,” 


! The old cow died of hunger ; and when any grotesque and melan- 


choly song or tune is uttered, the north country people there say, that 
is “ the tune the old cow died on.” 0. H. L, 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. What was King Solomon's code of six principles Ey oe 


him in the administration of justice in Israel? A. D. 
2. Of what fraternity is the lock-and-key the insignia? X B. G. 
3- Why is the witch-hazel and wiich-grass so called ? X. 


4. What spoken language is the most expressive to preserve the 
true intent and meaning of the Hebrew language when translated into 
such spoken language ? Jacos H. Morton, 

Did the inhabitants of Barbary in the north of Africa originally 
give the name babrarians to the northern hordes? Locos, 


6. Who is the first “seventh son” mentioned in the Bible. T, 


7. What is said to be the first book written, now in existence; and 
also the first book written, not now extant? T. 

8. What is said to be “‘Symmes’s Hole” in the earth, and what 
book did he publish on the theory. PHILOMATH. 


What systems have been proposed to hold correspondence be- 
tween the inhabitants of the earth and the moon (if any), and who 


first proposed such correspondence? CYNTHIA. 
to, Who were the 24 pseudo-christs (false-messiahs) who are said 
to have flourished in the Christian era? G. S. CLARK. 


11. What is the name of the plant on the leaves of which are the 
close resemblance of some of the Greek alphabet, and what is the 
legend in reference to the same? ENocu. 
"12. What were the words to which Homer alludes, Iliad Book xir, 
line 112, “ Pronounced those solemn words that bind a god,” spoken 


by Jupiter? ALPHA, 
13. What is Koreshan science mentioned in previous numbers of 
your magazine? E. L. B. 


14. Does Homer, in the Iliad or Odyssey, mention “the wooden 
horse” which Virgil so graphically describes in his Æneid Book 1r? 


If not, how is the omission accounted for? ADELPHUS. 
15. What islands are known as “ the Devil’s Land”? W. 
16, What was the famous wheel question published in the Scientific 

American some twenty years ago ? JONATHAN, 
17. What wete the names of Greek months, and how did they cor- 

respond with our calendar? ANDREW. 
18. What have been the leading annual almanacs published in New 

England during the present century? Towa. 
1g. In what book can the interpretations of the Cova, or Linea- 

tions, of Fohi be found? Can you publish them ? Mystic. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 
“ The time is born for Enoch to speak, and Elias to work again.”'—Law. 
VoL. VI. JULY, 1889. No. 7. 


The Hexagrams of “The Yi King.” 


The “ Yt-King ” is one of the series of the Sacred Books of the 
East (Vol, xv1) edited by F, Max Müller ; it is Part 11 of the Sacred 
Books of China, the texts of Confucianism, translated by James 
Legge in 1854-55, though he says he did not understand its mysteri- 
ous teachings till 1874. He claims that his interpretations will be 
approved by any sinologist who will examine the work, “Yü Aih Zah 
Xiang Yi King Xieh I,” published in 1682 by the Han Lin College, 
which he calls “ The Daily Lectures.” Mr. Legge believes that King 
Wn and his son Tan were the authors of the “Yi King.” He be~ 
lieves with Mencius that “ We must try with our thoughts to meet the 
scope of a sentence, and then we shall apprehend it.” The late M. 
Mohl, who edited the “ Yi King ” in 1834, said of it, “I like it, for 
I come to it out of a sea of mist and find solid ground.” In 1876, 
the Rev. Canon McClatchie published a version of the “ Yi King, or 
Classic of Changes,” his special object being “ To open up the mys- 
teries of Yi by applying to it the key of comparative mythology.” 

Confucius is reported to have said on one occasion: “ If some 
years were added to my life, I would give fifty to the study of the Yt, 
and then I might come to be without great faults” (Analects vir, 16). 
He was over seventy when he uttered this, and shows the “ Yi King” 
to have been in existence in his day, and he became fond of it and 
wrote an appendix to it ; his own copy had been read so much that the 


et ae 


leathern thongs holding the tablets together had been thrice worn out ; 
he said, “ Give me several years, and I will endeavor to master the Y1.” 

The Cova or Lineation of which an interpretation was asked for 
by “ K. T.” (Vol. II, p. 650) has been explained by William T. Harris 
(Vol. ILI, p. 14) That was attributed to Fo-hi, or Ff-hsi, and con- 
tained 8 trigrams which date back to 3322 B. C. These eight were: 
1. khien; 2. tui; 3. li; 4. 44n; 5. sun; 6. khân; 7. kan; 8. khwän. 


King Wan changed the arrangement of Fo hi’s trigrams, and made 
them represent certain relations among themselves, as if they com- 
posed one family of parents and children thus : 


1. lf, second daughter. 5. khan, second son. 

2. sun, oldest daughter. 6. khien, father. 

3. kan, oldest son. 7- tui, youngest daughter. 
4. kan, youngest son. 8. khwan, mother. 


It is a mooted question who first multiplied the figures, universally 
ascribed to Fo-hi, to the 64 hexagrams of the Yi. No Chinese writer 
jas explained why the framer stopped at 64 hexagrams, instead of 
going on to 128 figures of seven lines, 256 figures of eight lines, 5r2 
figures of nine lines, and so on ; the cumbersomeness of the changes, 
and the impossibility of dealing with the changes after the man- 
-ner of king Wan, can only be the reason. The origin of the Cova 
and its amplification is given as follows : 

“ Heaven produced the spirit-like things (the tortoise and the divin- 
ing plant), and the sages took advantage of them. (The operations 
of) heaven and earth are marked by so many changes and transfor- 
mations, and the sages imitate them (by means of the Yi). Heaven 
hangs out its (brilliant) figures, from which are seen good fortune and 
bad, and the sages made their emblematic interpretations accordingly. 
Ho gave forth the scheme or map, and the Lo gave forth the writing, 
pf (both of) which the sages took advantage.” 

The Ho is the Yellow River which gave forth the map. This map, 
according to tradition, contained the outline which served as a model 
to Fo-hi to make his eight trigrams. Besides the above passage from 
the “ Y{ King ” Confucius believed in, or spoke of, this map, The 
Chinese books say “ the map was borne by a horse,” and preserved 
in China, The modern story is that a dragon-horse issued from the 
Hoang Ho (Yellow River) bearing on its back the arrangement of 
marks which gave Fo-hi the idea. The map has perished, but its 
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form. was restored A. D. rro1-1125. The most approved form is this: 
0000000 i 
x x 
x xX XX XK X © 
x © 
x © x © 
x © OOO x Ọ 
x © x © 
x x © ' 
x xX XX X X © 
x © © 
xX XK KX KX © 


The delineations of the scheme are quite nearly divided, 25 circles 
to 30 crosses, a total of 55. The circles are 1, 3,5, 7,9; while the 
crosses are 2, 4, 6,8, 10. These represent Yin and Yang, the dark 
and the bright, moon-like and the sun-like ; the moon is called the 
Great Obscurity (Thai Yin) ; and the sun the Great Brightness (Thai 
Yang). Fo-hi in beginning, and king Wan in extending the trigrams, 
found it more convenient to use lines, the whole line for the 
circle, and the divided line — — for the cross. The 1st, 3d,and sth 
lines in a hexagram, if they are “ correct,” as it is termed, should be 
whole lines ; the 2d, 4th, and 6th should be divided lines. Yang 
lines are strong or hard, and Yin lines are weak or soft. The former 


. indicate vigor and authority, and the latter feebleness and submission, 


The accepted representation of the above delineation is as follows: 
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Substituting numbers for the number of marks, we have the magic 


square : 4 9 2 
3.5 7 
8 1 6 


There are, however, differences of interpretation of these schemes 
as there are doubts as to the original “ River Map. 

Our phrase vestiges of creation illustrates the ever changing phenom- 
ena of growth and decay, and might be used as the best expression of 
“ the traces of making and transformations ” of the hexagrams, The 
whole subject is elaborately discussed by Mr. Legge in his transla- 
tion of the “Yi King": introduction 55 pages, the “ Y{ King” 155 
pages, appendixes 238 pages ; total 448 pages. 

Here follow the hexagrams and interpretations ; this articles also 
answers “ Mystic” (Vol. VI, p. 316). 


The Sixty- Four Hexagrams. 


8 7 6 5 4 8 2 I 
eee Ape em pleas Mccann seat, hae. joao) es 

pi sze sung hsü mäng un khwin = 4éfien 

16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 


ed 


fû po pi  shihho kwåân lin kû sui 


ea 


rsa 


hang  hsien li khan tå kwo t tå ků wû wang 
40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 
ES ee a a G 
kieh kien khwei ķiâzăän mingi  g3in tå wang thun 
48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 
3ing khwin shăšng ghui kau kwai yi sun 
56 55 54 53 52 51 50 49 
ki fang kweimei 4ien kan kän ting ko 
64 63 62 61 60 59 58 57 
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1. . Khien (represents) what is great and originating, penetrating, 
advantageous, firm, and correct. — 

2. Kh&n (represents) what is great and originating, penetrating, 
advantageous, correct, and having the firmness of amare, When the 
superior man (here intended) has to make any movement, if he take 
the initiative, he will go astray ; if he follow, he will find his (proper) 
lord. The advantageousness will be seen in his getting friends in the 
south-west, and losing friends in the north-east. If he rest in correct- 
ness and firmness, there will be good fortune. 

3. un (indicates that in the case in which it presupposes) there 
will be great progress and success, and the advantage will come from: 
being correct and firm, (But) any movement in advance should not 
be (lightly) undetraken. There will be advantage in appointing feu- 
dal'princes. 

4. Mäng (indicates that in the case in which it presupposes) there 
will be progress and success. I donot (go and) seek the youthful 
and inexperienced, ‘but he comes and seeks me. When he shows (the 
sincerity that marks) the first recourse to divination, I instruct him. 
If he apply a second and third time, that is: troublesome; and I do 
not instruct the troublesome, There will be advantage in being firm 
and correct. 


Hsii intimates that, with the sincerity which is declared in it, 
there will be brilliant success. With firmness there will be good for~ 
tune ; and it will be advantageous to cross the great stream. 


6. Sung intimates how, though there is sincerity in one’s conten- 
tion, he will yet meet with opposition and obstruction ; but if he cher~ 
ish an apprehensive caution, there will be good fortune, while, if he 
must prosecute the contention to the (bitter) end, there will be evil. 
It will be advantageous to see the great man; it will not be advanta- 
geous to cross the great stream. : 

7. Sze indicates how, in the case in which it supposes, with firm- 
ness and correctness, and (a leader of) age and experience, there will. 
be good fortune and no error. 

8. Pi indicates that (under the conditions which it supposes) there 
is good fortune. But let (the principal party intended in it) reéxam- 
ine himself, (as if) by divination, whether his virtue be great, uninter= 
mitting, and firm. If it be so, there will be no error. Those who 
have not rest will then come to him; and with those who are (too) 
late in coming it will be ill. 

9. Hsiao Æhû indicates that (under its conditions) there will be 
progress and success, (We see) dense clouds, but no rain coming 
from our borders in the west. 


ro, (Li suggests the idea of) one’s treading on the tail of a “tiger š 
which does not bite him, There will be progress and success, . 
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11, Th&i (we see) the little gone and the great come. (It indicates 
that) there will be good fortune with progress and success. 

12. In Phfis the want of good understanding between the (differ- 
ent classes of) men, and its indication is unfavorable to the firm and 
correct course of the superior man. We see in it the great gone and 
the little come. 


13. Thung Zin (or ‘ Union of men ) appears here (as we find it) 
in the (remote districts of the) country, indicating progress and suc- 
cess. It will be advantageous to cross the great stream. It will be 
advantageous to maintain the firm correctness of the superior man. 

14. Tå YQ indicates that (under the circumstances which it implies) 
there will be great progress and success, 


1s. Khien indicates progress and success, The superior man (be- 
ing humble as it implies), will have a (good) issue (to his undertakings), 


16. Yü indicates that (in the state which it implies), feudal princes 
may be set up, and the hosts put in motion, to advantage. 

17. Sui indicates that (under its conditions) there will be progress 
and success. But it will be advantageous to be firm and correct. 
There will be no error, 


18, Kû indicates great progress and success (to him who deals 
properly with the conditions represented by it), There will be advan- 
tage in (efforts like that of) crossing the great stream. (He should 
weigh well, however, the events of) three days before the turning point, 
and those (and those to be done) three days after. 

19. Lin (indicates that under the conditions supposed in it) there 
will be great progress and success, will it will be advantageous to be 
firmly correct. In the eighth month there will be evil. 


20, Kw4n shows (how he whom it represents should be like) the 
worshipper who has washed his hands, but not (yet) presented his 
offerings, with sincerity and an appearance of dignity (commanding 
reverent regard). 

21, Shih Ho indicates successful progress (in the condition of things 
which it supposes). It will be advantageous to use legal restraints. 

22. Pi indicates that there should be free course (in what it de- 
notes), There will be little advantage (however) if it be allowed to 
advance (and take the lead). 


23. Po indicates that (in the state which it symbolizes) it will not 
be advantageous to make a movement in any direction whatever, 


24. Ffi indicates that there will be free course and progress (in 
what it denotes). (The subject of it) finds no one to distress him in 
his exits and entrances; friends come to him, and no error is com- 
mitted. He will return and repeat his (proper) course. In seven 
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days comes his return. There will be advantage in whatever direction 
movement is made. 

25. Wt Wang indicates great progress and success, while there will 
be advantage in being firm and correct. If (its subject and his ac- 
tion) be not correct, he will fall into errors, and it will not be advan- 
tageous for him to move in any direction. 

26. Under the conditions of Tå XA it will be advantageous to be 
firm and correct, (If its subjects do not seek to) enjoy his revenues 
in his own family (without taking service at court), there will be good 
fortune, It will be advantageous for him to cross the great stream. 


27. I indicates that with firm correctness there will be good for- 
tune (in what is denoted by it). We must look at what we are seek- 
ing to nourish, and by the exercise of our thoughts seek for the proper 
aliment. 

28. Tå Kwo suggests to us a beam that is weak. There will be ad- 
vantage in moving (under its conditions) in any direction whatever ; 
there will be success. 

29. Khan, here repeated, shows the possession of sincerity, through 
which the mind is penetrating. Action (in accordance with this) will 
be of high value. 4 

30. Lt indicates that (in regard to what it denotes) it will be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct, and that thus there will be free course 
and success. Let (its subject) also nourish (a docility like that of) the 
cow, and there will be good fortune. 

3t. Hsien indicates that, on the fulfillment of the conditions in- 
plied in it), there will be free course and success. Its advantageous- 
ness will depend on the being firm and correct, (as) in marrying a 
young lady, There will be good fortune. 

32. Häang indicates snccessful progress and no error (in what it 
denotes). But the advantage will come from being firm and correct; 
and movement in any direction whatever will be advantageous. 

33. ` Thun indicates successful progress (in its circumstances). To 
a small extent it will (still) be advantageous to be firm and correct. 

Ta Kwang indicates that (under the conditions which it sym- 
bolizes) it will be advantageous to be firm and correct. 

35. In 3in we see a prince who secures the tranquility (of the peo- 
ple) presented on that account with numerous horses (by the king), 
and three times in a day received at interviews. 

36. Ming I indicates (in the circumstances which it denotes) it will 
be advantageous to realize the difficulty (of the position), and main- 
tain firm correctness, 

37. For (the realization of what is taught in) Aida Zän, (or for the 
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regulation of the family) what is most advantageous, is that the wife 
be firm and correct. 

38. Khwei indicates that (notwithstanding the condition of things 
which it denotes), in small matters there will (still) be good success, 

39. In (the state indicated by) Kien advantage will be found in the 
north-west, and the contrary in the north-east. It will be advanta- 
geous (also) to meet with the great men. (In these circumstances), 
with firmness and correctness, there will be good fortune. 


40. In (the state indicated by) Xieh advantage will be found in the 
south-west. If no (further) operations be called for, there will be 
good fortune in coming back (to the old conditions), If some opera- 
tions be called for, there will be good fortune in the early conducting 
of them, $ 


41. In (what is denoted by) Sun, if there be sincerity (in him who 
employs it), there will be great good fortune; freedom from error; 
firmness and correctness can be maintained; and advantage in every 
movement that shall be made. In what shall this (sincerity in the 
exercise of Sun) be employed? (Even) in sacrifice two baskets of 
grain (though there be nothing else), may be presented. 


42. Yiindicates that (in the state which it denotes) there will be 
advantage in every movement which shall be undertaken, that it will 
be advantageous (even) to cross the great stream. 

43. Kwai requires (in him who would fulfill its meaning) the ezhibi- 
tion (of the culprit’s guilt) in the royal court, and a sincere and ear- 
nest appeal (for sympathy and support) with a consciousness of the 
peril (involved in cutting off the criminal). He should (also) make 
announcement in his own city, and show that it will not be well to 
have recourse at once to arms. (In this way) thére will be advantage 
iu whatever he shall go forward to. 


44. Ké&u shows a female who is bold and strong. It will not be 
good to marry (such) a female. 


45. In (the state denoted by) 3hui, the king will repair to his an- 
cestral temple. It will be advantageous (also) to meet with the great 
man ; and then there will be progress and success, though the advan- 
tage must come through firm correctness. The use of great virtues 
will conduce to good fortune ; and in whatever direction movement is 
made, it will be advantageous. 

46. Shang indicates that (under its conditions) there will be great 
progress and success, Seeking by (the qualities implied in it) to 
meet with the great man, its subject need have no anxiety. Advance 
to the south will be fortunate. 

47. In (the condition denoted by) Khwän there may (yet be) pro- 
gress and success. For the firm and correct, the (really) great man, 
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there will be good fortune. He will fall into no error. If he make 
speeches, his words cannot be made good. 


. (Looking at) ging, we think of how the site of a town may 
be changed, while the fashion of its wells undergo no change. The 
water of a well never disappears and never receives any great in- 
crease, and those who come and those who go can draw and enjoy 
the benefit. If the drawing have been nearly accomplished, but, 
before the rope has quite reached the water, the bucket is broken, 
this is evil, 

49. (What takes place as indicated by) Ko is believed in only after 
it has been accomplished. There will be great progress and success. 
Advantage will come from being firm and correct. In that case oc- 
casion for repentance will disappear, 

50. Ting gives the intimation of great progress and success. 

51. Kän gives intimation of ease and development. When (the 
time of) movement comes, (the subject of the hexagram) will be 
found looking out with apprehension, and yet smiling and talking 
cheerfully. When the movement comes like a crash of thunder all 
within a hundred Li, he will be like the sincere worshipper who is 
not startled into letting go his ladle and cup of sacrificial spirits. 

52. When one’s resting is like that of the back, and he looses alf 
consciousness of self ; when he walks in his courtyard, and does not 
see any of the persons in it there, will be no error, 


53. Kien suggests to us the marriage of a young lady, and the good 
fortune attending it. There will be advantage in being firm and 
correct. 


54. Kwei Mei indicates that (under the conditions which it de- 
notes) action will be evil, and in no wise advantageous. 


Fäng intimates progress and development. When a king has 
reached the point (which the name denotes) there is no occasion to 
be anxious through fear of a change, Let him be as the sun at 
noon, 


; S 

56. Lii intimates that (in the condition which it denotes) there may 
be some little attainment and progress. If the stranger or traveler be 
firm and correct as he ought to be, there will be good fortune, 

Th Sun intimates that (under the conditions which it denotes) there 
will be some little attainment and progress. There will be advantage 
in movement onward in whatever direction. It will be advantageous 
(also) to see the great man, 

58. Tui intimates that (under its conditions) there will be progress. 
and attainment. But it will be advantageous to be firm and correct 

59- Hwén intimates that (under its conditions) there will be pro- 
gress and success, The king goes to his ancestral temple; and it will 
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be advantageous to cross the great stream. It will be advantageous 
to be firm and correct. 

60. -Xieh intimates that (under its conditions) there will be pro- 
gress and attainment. (But) if the regulations (which it prescribes) 
be severe and difficult, they cannot be permanent. 

61. Kung Ff (moves even) pigs and fish, and leads to good for- 
tune. There will be advantage ‘in crossing the great stream. There 
will be advantage in being firm and correct. 

62. Hsiâo Kwo indicates that (in the circumstances which it im- 
plies) there will be progress and attainment. But it will be advanta- 
geous to be firm and correct. (What the name denotes) may be done 
in small affairs, but not in great affairs. (It is like) the notes that 
come down from a bird on the wing ; to descend is better than to 
ascend. There will (in this way) be great good fortune. 

63. Ki 3i intimates progress and success in small matters, There 
will be advantage in being firm and correct. There has been good 
fortune in the beginning ; there may be disorder in the end. 


64. Wei 3i intimates progress and success (in the circumstances 
which it implies), (We see) a young fox that has nearly crossed (the 
stream), when its tail gets immersed. There will be no advantage in 
any way. 

It will be observed that we are reminded eight times, Nos. 5, 6, 
13, 18, 26, 42, 59, and 64, when “to cross the great stream.” This 
is supposed by some to refer to the Hoang Ho, or Yellow River, esti- 
mated to be 2,000 miles in length, flowing into the Whang-hai, or Yel- 
low Sea. 

Mr. Leggs’s book contains 238 pages of appendixes, devoted to the 
interpretations and symbolizations of the 64 hexagrams, and those of 
our readers who wish to pursue the subject would do well to study 
the book. 


RaiLroaD Items. The cost of railroads in the United States has 
been $1,000,000,000. 

The number of persons employed on railroads in the United States 
is 1,000,000. 

The average cost of constructing a mile of railroad in the United 
States at the present time is $30,000. 

The average daily earning of an American locomotive is $100. 

The longest railroad bridge span in the United States is the Canti- 
lever span in the Poughkeepsie bridge over the Hudson, 548 feet. 

A steel rail lasts, with average wear, 18 years. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Hector “Tue Sixty.” Why was Hector named Zhe Sixth ? 
Our teacher says he cannot explain it, Also, how many children had 
Priam king of Troy? STUDENT. 


These questions will have to be settled by the classics. There are 
two explanations to the first. They both involve genealogy, Anthon, 
in general, is the authority. 

1. Erichthonius was the mythological son of Vulcan and Minerva, 
and expelled Amphictyon, an Attic king, from the throne of the Dar- 
danian kingdom, and reigned instead. Erichthonius means “ throne- 
expeller,” He married Astyoche, and to them was born Tros. 

z. Tros succeeded to the throne and called the kingdom Troas or 
Troy for himself. He married Callirhoé, daughter of Scamander, and 
to them were born Ilus, Assaracus, and Ganymedes. 

3. Ilus succeeded to the throne, and called the kingdom Ilium, for 
himself. He married Eurydicé, daughter of Adrastus, and to them 
were born Themis and Laomedom. 

4. Laomedom succeeded to the throne. He married Strymon, 
daughter of Scamander, and to them were born Tithonus, Lampus, 
Clitius, Hicetaon, Podarces (called also Priam), Hesione, and two 
others, whose names are not given. Hercules took the kingdom of 
Tros or Ilium under Laomedom, and among the prisoners was Podar- 
ces, who was ransomed by his sister Hesione. Podarces’ name was 
changed to Priam which means “ransomed.” 

5. Priam was placed on the throne by Hercules. He had married 
Arisba, by order of his father, but on ascending the throne he was 


divorced from her, and married Hevtuba, daughter of Dymas, the 
Phrygian, who, according to Homer, bore him nineteen children (Jiad 
XXIV, 616, Pope’s translation). Their names were, alphabetically : 

1, Agathon, Jliad 24, 312. 11. Laocoén, Æneid 2, 201. 


2. Antiphon, “ 24,315. 12. Laodicé, Jliad 3, 165. 
3. Cassandra, “ 24,870. 13. Mestor, “24, 321. 
4. Creiisa, Æneid 2,562, 14. Pammon, "24, 314. 
5. Deiphobus, iad 24, 313. 15. Paris, “ 24, 312, 
6. Dius, “* 24,313. 16, Polites, © 24. giai 
7. Doryclas, “ 11,611, 17. Polydorus, “ 20, 271. 
8. Hector, “ 24,313. 18. Polyxena, Æneid 3, 421. 
9. Helenus, “ 24,314. 19. Trolius, itiad 24, 32%. 
rọ. Hippothoiis, “ 24, 314. 


~- — aa 
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Hector was the eldest son, (Thomas’s “ Uuiv. Biog. and Myth, Dic- 


' tionary, article Actor), and the kingdom would have succeeded to him 


at Priam’s decease, and hence he would have been the Sixth king, 


reckoning from the expulsion of the Attic king, Amphictyon. The 


Trojan kings claimed to be the direct descendants from the gods, and 
Hector was the Sixth in direct line from Vulcan. 


BirtHPLace oF Homer. (Vol. II, p. 642.) Antipater of Sidon, 
according to Thomas’s “ Universal Biographical and Mythological 
Dictionary,” page 1292, says “ Seven cities contend for the race or 
origin of the wise Homer.” He names the cities as “ Smyrna, Chios, 
Colophon, Ithaca, Pylos, Argos, and Athens.” These vary from 
those already given in your pages, Ithaca and Pylos in place of Sala- 
mis and Rhodes. OBSERVER. 


AGE oF Jacos’s Sons, (Vol. VI, p. 276.) The ages of the “ Twelve 
Patriarchs ” are given slightly different in the Talmud, according to 
H. Polano, in his “ Selections,” page 137, from those in the “ Testa- 
ment of the Twelve.” Polano’s work gives them thus: 

Reuben 125, Simeon 120, Levi 137, Judah 129, Issachar 122, Zeb- 
ulon 114, Dan 124, Naphtali 132, Gad 125, Asher 123, Benjamin 120, 
and Joseph x10. Total, 1481 years ; average, 123 Į, or one year 
more than in the former article in average, OBSERVER. 


** STILL WATERS RUN DEEP.” (Vol. VI, p, 252.) This saying can 
be found almost in Proverbs xvii, 4 : “ The words of a man’s mouth 
are as deep waters.” That is words have deep significance, especially 
ancient, unsophisticated, spontaneous ; not modern arbitrary words, 
also, Proverbs xx, 5 :-“‘ Council in the heart of man és Uke deep 
water.” That is, human resources for help are in himself, but lay 
deep, and only understanding is needed to draw it up and out. Water 
is a very ancient emblem of truth. E, M. E. M, D. 


MorninG PRAYER. Vol. VI, p. 252.) The writer did not see the . 
“call for a morning prayer,” mentioned by “ ISRAEL,” but here is one 
used in his family for many years past : 

“ I thank Thee, Lord, for last night's sleep ; 
ree roul oul, Í, 1 pray Thee, this day i 


dis ere close of day, ‘ 
Fake Thon, wy souk O LOZI, I pray." J. M R, 
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The Sum of Two Numbers is =to Their Product. 
(Vol, v, p. 206; Vol, vi. p. 241.) 

Let z = one of the numbers, and y = the other; and a = their 

algebraic sum = to their product. Supposing that the numbers are 

different; then, from the conditions, we have z + y = a, and zy = a. 


Solving, we have z ae Sts, andy = te y 

1. From these we see that every negative value of a will give real 
and unequal values of z and y, one positive and the other negative. 
Hence there is an infintte number of numbers, one positive and one 

. negative, whose sum is equal to their product. 
. 2, If a= 0, both numbers become 0, and their sum and product 
are 0. 

3. If ais positive and less than 4, both values will be imaginary. 
Hence there are no numbers whose product is between 0 and 4 which 
can have their sum equal to their product. 

4. If a=4, the numbers become 2 and 2. ‘Their sum is 4 and 
their produc? is 4, but these are equal and excluded by the enuncia- 
tion of the problem, 

5. If ais positive and greater than 4, the values will be real and 
unequal, and both positive. Hence there is an infinite nnmber of num- 
bers doth positive whose sum and product are equal. 

6. In order that these numbers be commensurable, a?—4a must be 
a perfect square, and there will be an infmite number of suck numbers. 
For instance: If a= — ł, z = ġ and y = — 1. 

If a= —}, s= fandy =- 4 
If a = Y, z =$ and y = $. 
If a = $, x = 3 and y = }, etc. 

7. In order that both numbers be wole numbers a must be a whole 
number ; for the product of two whole numbers cannot be a irreducible 
fraction nor incommensurable. Moreover, ./a%3—4q must be a whole 
number ; for an incommensurable number or irreducible fraction add- 
ed to or subtracted from a whole number cannot give a whole number, 
and the result divided by 2 could not be entire. 

But «/a?—4a, a being a whole number, cannot be a whole number. 

_ Hence no two whole numbers, either equal or unequal, except 2 and 2, 
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san have their sum equal to their product, This can be easily proved, 
thus, W being a whole number, 

1+N>1XNorN. 

2+ N <2N, unless N = 2, when 2 + N =2 N. 

3 -+N < 8N, if N be greater than 2. 

4 -+ N < £N, if N be greater than 2, 

5 -+N < 5N, if N be greater than 2, 

6 etc. 

M-+N < MN. That is, the product of no two whole numbers, one 
of which is greater than 2, can have /heir sum equal to their product. 

G. H. HarviLL, B. A, Ada, La. 


Tue River SAMBATYON, (Vol. V, p. 211.) According to the book 
on the “New World” entitled Holam Hadas, printed at Venice, 
the author says “ the river Sambatyon is on the borders of India 
Upper, beyond the river Ganges, which is in our language called 
Gozan, as declared in II Kings xvi, 6: ‘about Halah and Habah, 
mountains of Gozan and Media.’” 

The word Sambatyon means the “ the Sabbatical” river. It is said 
in the Talmud that this river flows during the secular six days of the 
week and drys up on the Sabbath. Josephus says it is the reverse: 


“ Tt runs in the middle between Arcea, and belonging to Agrippa’s 
kingdom and Raphanea. It hath somewhat very peculiar in it ; for 
when it runs, its current is strong and has plenty of water; after 
which its springs fail for six days altogether, and leave its channel dry, 
as any one may see ; after which days it runs on the seventh day as 
it did before. and as though it had undergone no change at all; it 
hath also been observed to keep this order perpetually and exactly; 
whence it is that t ey call it the Sabbatic River, that name being 
taken from the the sacred seventh day among the Jews.”— Wars of 
the Fews, VIL, V, 1. 

According to Pliny (Vat. Hist. XXXI, 11) it ran perpetually on six 
days and rested on the seventh. 


Tue First SEVENTH Son. (Vol. VI, p. 316.) It has been said 
that the first seventh son recorded in the Bible is Ziras son of Japhet 
(Gen. x, 2.) Others say it is Diklah son of Joktan (Gen. x, 27.) 
Others say that only sons’ names were recorded in genealogy and that 
daughters were omitted ; such claim Xibla son of Nahor (Gen xxii, 
22). While one says it. is Massa, son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv, 14). 
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QUESTIONS. 
—0—-0—0— 
1, Whose translation of the /Had and Odyssey is the most copious 
with notes, explanations, etc.? LEON. 


2. Who was the first man, according to the Chinese who ante- 
date the Hebrew Scriptures by many thousand years. SEARCHER. 

3. What is the meaning of the two French names Quatremére aod 
Quatrefages, two authors ? LEWELLYN. 

4 Is there any allusion to Jesus of Nazareth in the works of 
Flavius Josephus? WELLINGTON HOWARD, 

. How many difierent names of Gautama Buddha? Several au- 
thors before me give each a different name. OBSERVER. 

6, What is the explanation of the four different reports mentioned 
in the poem of Job (1, 14, 16, 17, 18), as having been brought to that 
patriarch by four different messengers each claiming, “I only am 
escaped to tell thee,” X, 

How many are meant by the expression “nearly ten thousand 
strong,” which is so often heard ? B.C 

8. Several years ago a book was published anonymously in New 
York entitled Ayponoia with remarks upen the Parousia, What is the 
meaning of these words? Noan. 

10. A person traveling in the West cannot but observe the many 
towns and cities beginning with O, For instance: Oconto, Oklahoma, 
Omaha, Onawa, Osceola, Oskaloosa, Oshkosh, Ottawa, Ottumwa, 
Owatonna, Owasso, etc. Is there a preponderance of such names? 
Are they of Indian origin? Locos, 

11. Whence come the phrase “ poor as Job’s turkey” ? E. O. 

12. Homer's Jiad 11,790, and Virgil's Æneid 111, 106, say Crete 
had too cities, Homer’s Odyssey XIX. 197, says 90 cities. How is 
the discrepancy explained EADER. 

13. What is the explanation of the detention of Ulysses in the Isl- 
and of Ogygia by Calypso, the Concealer? Also, how Ulysses was 


charmed in the Island of Aza by Circe, the Ring? G. S, C. 
14. What philosopher defined man to be “a two-legged animal 
without feathers ” ? L. L. W. 


15. Why does Edward Young, in his ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” tv, 827, 
call “ Truth, eldest daughter uf the Deity”? Jesus says, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life” (John xiv, 14). James. 

16. A medal was struck at Rome to commemorate the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. One account says it bore the legend “ Hugonotorum 
strages.” Another account says it was ‘‘ Ugonottorum strages, 1572.” 
What is the English of these inscriptions ? JOE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“ A philosopher resteth not, unless he have the center of a thing.” — Law. 
VoL. VI. AUGUST, 1889, No. 8, 


Waste - Basket of Words, 


(From Jouornal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. I, No. IV, 1889.] 
wo 

Buttermunk.—Bittern, South Berwick, Me. “ Modst loike a butter- 
bump.” Tennyson, “ Northern Farmer,” — W, A, Hayes, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. . 

Coast.—The word was common in my boyhood which was passed 
in Wayne and the neighboring counties in New York State, although 
the sense was usually the riding over fences, etc., upon the hard crust 
formed upon the surface of the snow. “Sliding down hill ” was the 
term assigned to riding in or upon the highway. No one taught us 
the distinctions, yet they were generally observed. The people were 
second and third generations from New England. — A. S. Roe, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The word appears to have been a local term of the neighborhood of 
Boston,--W. W, Newell. 

In Toronto, Canada, slide or ride is said to be the common term, 
though coast is sometime heard,—A. F. Chamberlain, Toronto. 

Diddledees.—This seems a curious instance of a strictly local word. 
At Hyannis, in my boyhood, it was the universal name for the fallen 
pine needles that carpet the ground in the woods, They were gath- 
ered by the cart-load, and largely used for kindlings, I never heard 
ths word outside the village, and persons in the adjacent towns did 
not know what it meant.—Sylvester Baxter, Boston. 

Dreen.—To this day, in Wayne County, N. Y., this form is more 
common than drain, both as noun and verb.—A. S. Roe, 

Gas.—This word, considered as slang, has not been accepted by 
Jexicographers. In the United States it is much used in the sense of 
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idle talk, windy eloquence, a signification indicated by a supposed 
derivation from gas, air; as we say gas-bag. But an older meaning of 
our word is boast, or brag. “That is all gas;’’ it’s nothing but bom- 
bast ; a gassy man, one who boasts of his prowess; “ none of your 
gassing,” none of your nonsense. In England the use is more idio- 
matic. Holten, in his “ Slang Dictionary,” London, 1874, has: “‘ Gas, 
to give off superfluous conceit, to bounce or brag; ‘his game is Gas.’ 
To give a person gas is to scold him or give him a good beating; 
synonymous with “ to give him Jessie.” The word doubtless comes 
from the medizval French gab, gas, mockery, raillery,, “Ce mest pas 
gas,” itis not a joke. Itis also used in the sense of insult or de- 
rision : to say gas to any one; “ childreu will give you gas,” will mock 
you, as a blind man in the street (Godefroi, Dictionary). Hence the 
English word, which has nothing to do with gas, an aeriform fluid, a 
word made up by Von Helmont, in the 17th century.—W. W, Newell. 
To-noon,—In my boyhood, at Hyannis, Cape Cod, it was common 
to say fo-noon in the same sense in which to-night is used. For in- 
stance, ‘‘ Where are you going to-noon?’’ I remember the astonish- 
ment expressed by some frierds from Boston at my using it, and that 
was the first time I learned that the word was not as correct as to- 
night, That was in 1865 or 1866, and I do not know whether the ex- 
pression is still in use in that part of the world.—Sylvester Baxter. 


Kinc Sotomon’s Cope or Sıx PRINCIPLES ror Justice. (Vol. VI, 
p- 316.) Rev. Moses Edrehi, in “The Book of Miracles,” page 278, 
says that the extraordinary and magnificent throne of Solomon was 
said to have been built by the spirit of prophecy ; that what is said in 
I Kings is explained by Rabbi Aha to be the six steps to Solomon's 
throne ; and onthat magnificent throne he sat when he adminis- 
tered justice to the people ;. and on the six steps to the throne were 
written the six following verses, which were concerning justice: 

First step— Thou shalt not wrest judgment,” 

Second step—‘“ Thou shalt not respect persons.” 

Third step—* Neither take a gift.” 

Fourth step—‘ Thou shalt not plant thee a grove.” 

Fifth step—“ Neither shalt thou set thee up any image, which the 

Lord thy God hateth.” ; 
Sixth step—Thou shalt not sacrifice unto the Lord thy God, any 
bullock or sheep, wherein is blemish.—Dewf. xv1, 19. 

These six verses were written on the front of the steps; and when 
the king ascended the throne he repeated the first verse on the first 
step, the second on the second step, the third on the third, and so on. 
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EPITAPH ON DiopHantus. The following epitaph on Diophantus is 
found in “ Mathematical Questions and Solutions from the Educational 
Times,” Vol. XLIX, 1888. Will some one give an English transla- 
tion for those who cannot read the Latin: 


Hic Diophantus habet tumulum, qul tempora vite 
Tilius mira denotat arte tibi. 
t sextantem juvenis; lanugine males 
estire hinc coepit parte duodecima, 


Septante uxori post haec sociatur, et anno 
rmosus quinto nascitur inde pter. 


-Bemissem aststis postquam attigit Ula paternae 
Infellx subita morte peremptus obit. 
ur aeatates genitor lugere saperstes 
Cogitur: binc annos Illins assequere, E. 


TRANSLATION, 


“ Here Diophantus has a tomb, who marks out for you with ‘won- 
derful art the periods of his life. A youth he passed the sixth part ; 
then he begins to cover his cheeks with down during a twelfth part, 
A seventh part after this he is united to a wife, and then in the fifth 
year a beautiful boy is born. After the latter has attained half of his 
father’s age, unhappy he perishes, carried off by sudden death. Four 
summers the surviving father is forced to mourn; from this find out 
his years.” 

SOLUTION. 


Let z = Diophantus’s age. _5 years = nascitur puer, 


= egit juvenis. + =semissis aetatis paternae, 


= lanugine tnalas; etc. 4 years = genitor lugere, etc, 


ala Sie ola 


= septante post haec. 


it+htitet+i+s=s 
14a + Tz + 122 + 420 + 422 + 386 = 84r 
9z = 756 
æ = 84 M. F.K. 

The time in which Diophantus lived is in some doubt. Different 
writers place it between B. C. 200 and A. D, 400. He was ranked with 
Archimedes, Euclid, and Pythagoras as a mathematician. He wrote a 
work in thirteen books entitled ‘‘ Arithmetical Books.” Six of these 
are extant and embrace what is now known as Diophantine analysis, 


i 
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The first traces of the science of algebra is found in his works. He 
also wrote a work on “ Polygonal Numbers,” now extant, and cites 
another on “ Corollaries.” 


SoLutTion oF Propiem. (Vol. VI, p. 235.) A man desires to 
reach home exactly at 12 o'clock noon. If he travels to miles an 
hour, he arrive home 2 hours too soon; but if he travels 6 miles an 
hour, he arrives home z hours to late. How far is he from Apo 


Let x = number of miles from home; then s + 10-+ 2 = num- 
ber of hours to go home, and z ~ 6 — 2 = numbers of hours to go 
home. 


(z = 10+ 2) = (x + 6 — 2). 6x -} 1207 = ror 4} 120%. 4a = 
240. x = 60 miles from home. Gro. A. SANBORN, Rochester, N. H. 


GOLDSMITH A Puaciarist. ‘ When lovely woman stoops to folly.” 
“In this age of plagiarism-hunting it does not seem to be generally 
known that Oliver Goldsmith, strange compound of good and evil, 
who ‘ wrote like an angel but talked like poor poll,’ was a plagiarist of 
the strongest brand. We will hope it was only in starving penny-a- 
lining days that the bard sank so low, winning and wearing laurels 
not his own without a qualm. Perhaps what has endeared him to us 
is his touching little song — (did he make it in those wild wandering 
days between 1756 and 1759?) — 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds to late that men betray, 
hatcbarm can sooth her melancholy— 
What art can wash her guilt sway ? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her 
To give tance to her lover, 


But it was Segur,an obscure French poet in the early 18th century, 
who really owns those laurels and wrote those lines, and has probabli 
been turning in his grave ever since Goldsmith robbed him. A copy 
of Begur, printed in Paris in 1719, contains the follow : 


Loraqu'une femme, apres trop de tendresse, 
D'un homme sent le ti My 

Comment, pour cette al douce faiblesse, 
Pent-slle trouver une guévison ? 


Le seul remede qu'elle pent ressentir, 
Le seul revanche pour sou tort, 
Pour faire trop tard l'amant repentir, 
Hélas ! trop tard—est la mort. f 
Ah? Brigand de Goldsmith! Itis a neat bit of translation ; but 
why didst thou not acknowledge the victim.” — St. James Gazette, 


L. H. A., Chicago, Ill, 
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Magic Squares. 


J, —o——o— 2, 
1888. 1889. 
—esorw eer Or rer oss ms mh he eh ee 
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The magic square No. J is that printed on back of your index, Vol. 
V, for 1888, butjit is not a perfect one, as it lacks some of the proper- 
ties possessed by a perfect one, The center diagonals, the rows, and 
the columns add 1888, it is true, likewise the four corners, and some 
of the square groups of four numbers. * But in a perfect square, (with 
root 4) all the groups, and every diagonal of four numbers (supposing 
the entire square repeated on all sides), should add 1888. Now No, 
3 is a perfect square. For instance, No. 4 is one group from it and 
adds 1888. But the corresponding group No. 4 from No, J does not 
add 1888. In the language of some writers these more perfect 
ones are said to be “ magic,” “ four-ply,” and “nasik ;" magic means 
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that the rows, columns, and center diagonals add and make the num- 
ber ; four-ply is when all groups of four add and make the number; 
and nasik when aX diagonals add and make the number. Squares 
cannot be made for odd numbers when root is 4. Fractions would 
have to be inserted as in No. 2; but that is not allowable, as a magic 
square must consist of integers. 

The very curious square with 64 numbers, printed in the January 
(1888) Notgs AND Queries, is interesting as it happens to illustrate 
the knight’s tour on the chess-board. But regarded simply as a magic 
square it is far from a perfect one—not even the center diagonals sum- 
ming up the number. Nor is it the greatest. For when the principle 
of making magic a is understood, they can be made of any 
size desired. T. S. BARRETT, London, Eng. 


Puitip anD FeLire. (Vol. VI, p. 236.) The Herald, of Toronto, 
contains the folling article on the spelling of the name Philip, and its 
Spanish form Felipe : 

Notes and Queries [Manchester, N. HJ, asks “why the Spanish 
spel Philip Felipe?” We wud like to no why they have ‘Felipe’ in- 
sted of ‘ Fil.” They use f for pA generaly, a change bro’t with other 
changes by reform in Sp. orthog. 60 or 7o years ago. Portugal stil 
adheres to #4 for /—Philippe—as stupidly as we. In Italian it is 
Filippo. Use of 4 forf never prevaild in Italian. It began to gro 
in pre-Italian, or latter days, but died out. About the first cent. pe- 
dantic Greeklings, not accepting Latin F as equivalent to Greek f 
(named #) tho not of quite same shape, began to “sho off” by using 
ph, a way of representing this sound by the Greeks before they aded 
the new leter f to their alfabet. That this had spred a litl in popular 
favor is probabl, as in some scribling on walls of Pompeii that we hav 
seen, necessarily ritn in or before first cent., 4 is found for f. Suth- 
ern Italy was calld Magna Grecia, as setld by Greek colonis. Tho 
there it is not found in classic Latin, Filip means lover (#/0s) of the 
hors (Ai~pos) which explains /, singi Z doubl p of Italian. It is re- 
markabl how in Italian names,,speld by them with /, we insist ofn on 
the retrograde change to 4. Thus we spel their great painter as 
Raphael while on his tomb in the Pantheon at Rome and thruout Ital- 
ian literature it is ever speld with f. 

SURVIVOR OF THE HANNIBAL HAMLIN Famity, (Vol, IV,p. 266.) 
The statement that Hannibal Hamlin “ is the only survivor of the 
family” is a mistake. The sister of Hannibal Hamlin, Ann (Ham- 
lin) Browne, now lives in Paris, Maine, a widow lady, highly respectéd 
and esteemed. CaLcHas, 


i 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS. 


=ne 


Jesus AND Joseruus. (Vol. VI, p. 332.) This question should be 
answered before it is asked three times more. The edition of Jose- 
phus’s works by William Whiston, Baltimore, 1832, contains the fol- 
lowing in “ Antiquities of the Jews,” XVIII, ut, 3,in reference to 
Jesus : 

“ Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful 
to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of 
such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him 
both many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles. He was [the] 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men 
amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, those that loved him 
at the first did not forsake him ; for he appeared to them alive again 
the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten thou- 
sand other wonderful things concerning him. And the tribe of Chris- 
tians, so named from him, are not extinct to this day,” 

With this we will print the same reference to him from the edition 
of Josephus’s works, London, 1656 : 

“ At that time was Jesus, a wise man,-if it be lawful to call hima 
man. For he was a performer of divers admirable works, and the in- 
structor of those who willingly entertain the truth; and he drew unto 
him divers Jews and Greeks to be his followers. This was Christ, 
who being accused by the Princes of our nation before Pilate, and 
afterward condemned to the cross by him; yet did not those who fol- 
lowed him from the beginning, forbear to love him for the ignominies 
of his death. For he appeared to them alive the third day after, ac- 
cording as the Divine Prophets had before testified the same, and div- 
ers other wonderful things of him ; and from that time forward the 
race of the Christians, who have derived their name from him, hath 
never ceased,” 

This famous allusion to Jesus first appeared in the time of Eusebius, 
who died about A. D. 340. It is claimed to be a settled fact Josephus 
did not write the passage as we have it. 


Pwan Koo, Tue First Man. (Vol. VI, p. 332.) Hung-su-tseuen, 
the Chinese historian, says God is the one common parent and from 
of old there was but one family, and the first man was Pwan koo, and 
down through three dynasties both prince and people together hon- 
ored one heaven ; one feeling pervaded heaven and men. 
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Tue First SAVIOUR MENTIONED IN THE Biss. (Vol. VI, p. 300.) 
The first Saviour mentioned as such in King James’s version is in 
II Samuel xxu, 3 : “ He ts my shield, and the horn of my salvation, 
my high tower, and my refuge, and my saviour.” But the question of 
“Locos” does not limit it to one version; hence if one will ex- 
amine the Douay Version, Genesis XLI, 45, he will find that it reads: 


“ And he turned his name, and called him in the Egyptian tongue 
the saviour of the world,” 


“ The saviour of the world” is rendered from the Latin Vulgate, 
salvator mundi; this from the Septuagint, Psonthomphanéch ; this from 
the Hebrew, Tsaphenath Paanedch. This is the name that Pharaoh 
gave to Joseph. 

The Rabbins interpret Zaphnath-paaneah as Hebrew, in the sense 
of “ The revealer of a secret.” Josephus, in “Antiquities” 11, 6, 1, says 
that Joseph “ enjoyed great honors from the king, who called him 
Psthom Phanech, out of regard for his prodigious degree of wisdom ; 
for that name denotes fhe revealer of secrets. Theodoret follows Jo- 
sephus. Isidore and Jerome adopt the interpretation, “ the saviour of 
the world.” Jablonski proposes as the Coptic of the Egyptian origi- 
nal psot m-phenei, “ the preserver of the age.” The Hebrew form is 
Zph-a-th P--n-ch, and may well be rendered “food of life.” The 
Septuagint makes it Psonthomphanéch, meaning “he who gives joy 
to the world,” from which the Vulgate rendered it “ salvator mundi.” 


“Witness My Hann.” (Vol, I, p. 46.) Bouvier’s “ Law Diction- 
ary” says: “ Formerly the,hand was considered as the symbol of 
good faith and come contracts derive their names from the fact that 
the hand was used in making them.” ~So at the present time people 
sometimes shake hands on the completion of a contract or wager as a 
pledge of good faith. Ihave also read somewhere that in former 
times a grantor who had no seal nor coat-of-arms, smeared his hand 
with ink and placed it on the indenture under the words Witnes my 
hand. In modern times it has been declared by statute, at l east in 
Illinois, that any kind of scroll or mark printed or written at the 
close of the signature, will be considered a good and sufficient seal, 
but the grantor is still required to set his hand to the indenture and 
make his mark. J. G. Guotson, Broughton, Ill. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE Lunarians, (Vol. VI, p. 316.) In 
_ 1800 there was published in London a small work entitled “Some 
Account of an Existing Correspondence now Carrying on between 
the Inhabitants of the Moon and the Natives of this Country.” It 
was a burlesque, being correspondence ‘between Ezekiel Gobble & Co., 
of New City, in the Moon, zoth July, 1796, and General Snap and 

Colonel Trap, of London, 13th January, 1800. 

Gruithuisen, in a conversation with the great continental astrono- 
mer Gauss, says the Edinburgh Mew Philosophical Fournal, October, 
1826, page 399, after describing the regular figures he had discovered 
in the moon, spoke of the possibility of correspondence with the lunar 
inhabitants. He brought to Gauss’s recollection the idea he had 
communicated several years agoto Zimmerman. Gauss answered, 
that the plan of erecting a geometrical figure on the plains of Siberia 
corresponded with his opinion, because according to his view, a cor- 
respondence with the inhabitants of the moon could only be begun by 
means of such mathematical contemplations and ideas which we and 
they must have in common. Were the lunarians to recognize such a 
figure, erected on an immense scale, as a signal of correspondence, 
they might perhaps erect a similar one in reply. Rev. Thomas Dick, 
of Scotland, suggested a trial of the scheme by erecting a triangle or 
ellipse of many miles extent, in Siberia or some other country, which 
might at the same time serve as an accommodation to thousands of 
inhabitants, who are now roaming the deserts like the beasts of the 
forests, and then have astronomers watch for a response from the 
lunarians, 

Rev. John Wilkins, in 1802, published in London, “ A Discourse 
on the Possibility of a Passage to the Moon,” and tending to prove 
that our satellite is inhabited, 


“ FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT,” (Vol. VI, p. 252.) Rev. Leigh 
Hunt, author of “ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” once in a letter of ad- 
vice wrote the maxim, “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” It may be 
older, however. A, WILDER, 

IZZARD AND ZED. (Vol, VI, p: 252.) Z was named iszard in the 
last and preceding centuries. It probably was a corruption of S-hard, 
Zed, from Zefa, is English, and we find it in Shakespeare. I think it 
is still used, as I have heard the same. A. WILDER. 
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Cwentra, (Vol. VI, p. 316.) Cwenila is the ancient god of the Mexi- 
cans. The image of it is very ancient. Kircher has a plate of it in 
his “ Œdipus Atgypticus,” taken from a manuscript in the Vatican 
Library. It is described as follows: The head is square, with radi- 
ant eyes; the ears are those of a wolf; the mouth is toothed, and is 
supposed to resemble the Leviathan’s, whose “ teeth are terrible round 
about” (Job xu, 14). The nose is the crescent moon; the chin is a 
solar circle, under which are three dots, and beneath these a symbol 
resembling a gothic letter M, He has six hands, four on the right 
and two on the left; two hands hold vases ; under the left earis a 
cock’s head ; on his left arm are three rings. Various heads of ani- 
mals surround him, His feet are those of an elephant ; the all-seeing 
eye is under the right eye, and a man’s head with tongue out under 
the left; under the all-seeing eye is a cat ; under the man’s head is a 
serpent-headed sword sceptre. In many respect it corresponds 
with the ancient Hindu figure. Itis full of symbology. 


How MANY HAVE ENTERED PARADISE ALIVE ? ‘This questions has 
raised a discussion in our Sunday school, and I send it to N. anD Q. 
for an answer. TEACHER. 


There is a difference of opinion as to the number. Christians say 
Enoch (Gen. v, 24), Elijah (II Kings 1, 11), Jesus (Luke xxiv, 21), 
Others include John the apostle (John xxi, 23). Others, yet, include 
Moses (Luke 1x, 30). 

The Talmud says (Derech Eretz Zuta I) mine have entered alive 
into paradise, and they are : 

“Enoch, the son of Jared; Elijah, the Tishbite; the Messiah; 
Eliezer, the servant of Abraham ; Hiram, king of ‘Tyre ; Ebed Melech, 


the Ethiopian; Jabez, the son of Rabbi Yehuda the prince; Bathia, 
the daughter of Pharaoh ; and Sarah, the daughter of Asher.” 


VOTING IN Secret Societies. (Vol. VI, 300,) The manner of 
voting in secret societies is usually conducted by four methods, thus: 
Aye and nay, raising of the right hand pro and con, calling the roll of 
membership, and ball ballots. The latter varies in that some use 
white and black balls, while others use balls and cubes. Applicants 
are usually elected or rejected, dismissed, suspended, or expelled by 
the ball ballot. The other business is conducted by the other modes, 
as their constitutions may direct. 
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Tare Greex Montus, (Vol. VI, p. 316.) The names of the Greek 
_ months given in Seffrarth’s “ Chronology,” page 167, are here given: 


Gamelion, Apellæus, 4th December. 
Anthesterion, Andynæus, 3d January. 
Elaphebolion, Peritius, 2d February. 
Munychion, Dystrus, 4th March. 
Thargelion, Xanthicus, 3d April. 
Sciropkorion, Artemisius, 3d May, 
Hekatombæon, Desius, 2d June, 
Metageitnion, Panemus, 2d July, 
Boedomion, Lous, 1st August. 
Pyanepsion, Gorpizeus, gist August. 
Memacterion, Hyperberetzus, 30th September. 
Posedion, Dius, goth October, 

5 Epagomenoi, 5 Epagomenoi, 2gth November, 


Tue Famous “ Wueet Question.” (Vol. VI, p. 316.) This ques“ 
tion was proposed in the Saentijic American, in 1868 ; 


“ How many revolutions upon its own axis, will a wheel make in 
rolling once around a fixed wheel of the same size?” ? 


The question brought to the editor of that paper many replies all 
claiming to have solyed it. Yet the replies were about equally divid- 
ed as to the number of revolutions, one part claiming one revolution 
and the other fwo revolutions. So much interest was manifested in 
it that Munn & Co, published Zhe Wheel, June, 1868. It contains 
72 pages, giving many of the solutions, illustrated by many diagrams. 


RE-INCARNATION. What persons besides Pythagoras and Jesus 
have claimed to be reincarnations of some previous spirit ? W. 


This question involves the doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmi- 
gration of souls. Metempsychosis is the ensouling of the spirit, so 
that it may be developed in a material sphere. Metasomatosis is 
the migration of the soul from body to body, as from man to man, or 
animal to animal. Palingenesia is regeneration, or a new birth. 

The claims of Jesus, as set forth in Scripture, are familiar to all, He 
distinctly says of John the Baptist, “this is Elias that was to come,” 
(Matt. x1, r4 ; Mal, 1v, 5). 

Pythagoras believed in the doctrine, taught ityand claimed to re- 

_ member when he was himself no other than Huphorbus, who was in 
the Trojan war. The following is taken from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
book xv, where Pythagoras is represented as relating his experiences : 
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“ Our souls are not sublect to death ; but, leaving their former seats, 
are received into different habitations, and renew life in other forms. 
Even I, (for I remember it well), who declare these truths, was, in 
the time of the Trojan war, Euphorbus, son of Panthous; and 
and bore in my opposed breast the heavy spear of the yonnger son of 
Atreus. I lately recollect the buckler, which I wore upon my left 
arm, as I saw it hanging in the temple of Juno at Argos, where Abas 
formerly reigned. All things are thus but altered; nothing dies.” 


The Welsh Druid Taliesin always claimed that he himself was the 
reincarnation of a former inhabitan of this earth, 


FLEMISH FoLK-LORE (Vol VI, p. 250). THE Puænix (Vol. VI, 
p. 298.) I have been much interested in many articles discussed in 
your pages, especially in some of the semi-mythological subjects such 
as the Golden Fleece, The Phoenix, Folk-Lore, etc. I desire to add a 
little more matter to the two latter subjects as here referred to. An- 
thon’s “ Classical Dictionary,” p. 1054, has some information that in 
the manner of finding the Great Platonic Year, slightly varies from 
the folk-lore table. I will give what he says: 

The of this fable [The Phcenix] is evidently astronomical, and the 
following ingenious explanation has been given by Marcoz, He as- 
sumes as the basis of his remarks the fragment of Hesiod preserved 
by Plutarch in his treatise De Oraculorum Defectu. 

“The noisy crow lives nine generations of men who are in the 
bloom of years; the stag attains the age of four crows; the raven, in 
its turn, equals the stag’s in length of days; while the phcenix lives 
nine ravens. We nymphs, fair of tresses, daughters of Jove, the ægis- 
bearer, attain to the age of ten phcenixes.” 

The whole computation turns upon the meaning of the term gener- 
ation, Marcoz takes the moon for his guide; and as this luminary 
ceases, like man to exist, only, like him, again to arise, the period of 
its revolution becomes the standard required. Then 27) days con- 
verted into 27} years, give the measure of a generation among men. 
Reducing this, in order to make the analogy with the moon as com- 
plete as possible, he gives 26% years as the result. ‘The computation 
is as follows : 


9 generations of men, of the life of a crow, make 234-+-6— 240 


4 lives of the crow, or that of a stag, make 3 ° 260 
3 lives of a stag, or that of a raven, make. a . 2,880 
9 lives of the raven, or that of the phcenix,make . 25,920 


This period of 25,920 years is precisely the duration of the Great 
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year of the fixed stars, having for its element exactly 50”, the annual 
precession of the equinoxes. From this computation also we shall be 
enabled to perceive how 50”, covverted into years, and multiplied by 
1+2-+-3-+4, that is by 10, gave the Egyptians 500 years as the dura- 
tion of the phoenix. These numbers, 1+2-+3-++4, indicate that the 
50”, converted into years, traverse su cessively the four quarters of 
ecliptic, in order to form the Great Year, the astronomical duration of 
the life of the phoenix.—Macoz's Salar Astronomy of Hipparchus, 
Jonn Jonuson, 


MEaninG OF Piscatagquoc. (Vol. V, p- 96, 141; VI, 230.) Re- 
ferring to the meaning of Piscataquog as applied to the New Hamp- 
shire river, the Abbé Maurault says it comes from the Abenakio word 
*“ Pekata,” signifying “gloomy,” STEPHEN BERRY. 


WATER RISING BEFORE A DRouTH. (Vol. II, p. 368.) I have a 
cistern dug nine feet in earth and then fourteen feet in solid rock, 
Not a drop of water to my knowledge ever entered this cistern 
through the rock until toward the close of the great drouthin 1887. 
I had been hauling water from a creek and using it out of the barrel, 
The cistern hcd been cleaned out preparatory to a rain, A short,time 
before the termination of the drouth I concluded to empty a barrel of 
water into the cistern, and to my astonishment I found already about 
a barrel of good water, though not quite soft, in the basin at the bot- 
tom of the cistern. I considered this so nearly a miracle that I 
hailed a couple of passing neighbors, and had them taste the water 
and witness the wonder, 


` As to the explanation it is my opinion that there at least exists, at 
times, an electrical affinity or attraction between the waters under the 
earth and those above it, that causes the former to rise and meet the 
latter, as in the case of water-spouts at sea. That an electric current 
accompauies streams of water passing through the ground is proved 
by the pulling down of the divining-rod in the hands of the “ water- 
witch,” a fact of which the most skeptical may convince themselves, 
if they will find a stream large enough and close enough to the ground. 
as I did at Elizabethtown, Ill., where a stream as large as a barrel 
runs under the road and empties into the Ohio, near at hand. 


** There are more th in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Then are dreamt of In your philosophy,” 


J. G. Gxroxson, Broughton, Ill, 
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IsAtaH THOMAS—Uwnitep States or CoLymsra. (Vol. VI, p. 11.) 
-I suppose that Isaiah Thomas was moved and inspired with the 
sentiments current at the time of his publications. Up to 1795, 
American Independence was the foremost sentiment, Next came the 
sentiment of Union. Mr. Thomas was a strenuous Federalist. 
About that time it was felt that the country ought to have a name of 
its own., in place of one that it shared with the whole Western conti- 
nent. Mr, Thomas therefore placed the. name of Columbia on his 
publications, in the hope to lead public sentiment to fix and crystallize 
upon it. I have seen the name, “ United States of Columbia,” on 
the title-page of one of his books, It did not succeed, but to the 
contrary, at the present time, only a resident of the United States is 
recognized in Europe as an “ American.” A. WILDER. 

THE Great EASTERN AND Noan’s ARK. (Vol. VI, p. 268.) The 
dimensions of the “ Great Eastern” are: Total length, 692 feet; 
breadth of beam, 83 feet; depth, 68 feet. The dimensions of the 
Ark were: Length, 300 cubits ; breadth, 50 cubits ; depth, 30 cubits. 
The Ark was therefore about 550 feet in length ; 91% feet in breadth ; 
and 55 feet in depth ; the cubit being 22 inches. As compared with 
the Ark, the Great Eastern is 142 feet longer, 8¢ narrower, and 13 
feet deeper. Mrs. J. T. Georce, Chicago, Ill. 

Jounswort. (Vol. VI, p. 68.) I think the name of the herb al- 
luded to derives it name from St. John, as it is also called St. John’s 
wort, its botanical name being Hypericum; probably so called because 
its leaves were formerly applied to fresh wounds which they were sup- 
posed to heal. Mrs. J. T. GEORGE. 

“ PowwowinG.” (Vol. VI, p. 252.) A priest or conjurer among 
the North Americans is called a “ Powwow.” Also, conjuration per- 
formed for the cure af diseases, and other purposes, attended with 
great noise and confusion, and often with dancing. Hence a noisy 
assembly, or frolic. “Powwowing” has most probably originated 
from the Indian word. Mrs, J. T. GEORGE. 

X's on Beer Cass, (Vol. VI, p. 252.) The X on beer casks in- 
dicates beer which had to pay ten shillings duty, and hence it came 
to mean beer of a given quality. Two or the crosses are mere trade- 
marks, intended to convey the notion of twice or thrice as strong as 
that which pays ten shillings duty. Mrs. J. T. GEORGE. 


i 
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Tue Era E. M. (Vol. V, p. 148 ; VI, p. 263.) The liberal paper 
called Zucayer has the following in reference to the era E, M. : 

“We date from the first of January, 1601. This era is called the 
Era of Man to distinguish it from the theological epoch that preceded 
it. In that epoch the earth was supposed te be flat, the sun was its 
attendant light revolving about it, Above was heaven where God 
ruled supreme over all potentates and powers ; on earth ruled the 
Pope as the vicegerent of God ; below was the kingdom of the Devil, 
Hell. So taught the Bible. -Then came the New Astronomy, the 
astronomy of Copernicus, Galileo, and Bruno, It demonstrated that 
the earth is a globe revolving about the sun; that the stars are worlds 
and suns ; that there is no “up” and “down” in space. Bruno 
sealed his devotion to the new truth with his life on the 17th day of 
February, 1600. During the 17th century Grotius wrote the first work 
on international law.” T. S. B. 


Loup-VoiceD Personages. (Vol, VI, p. 268.) I will suggest sev- 

eral pretty loud-voiced personages, to select from. Stentor of the 

. Jliadď (Bk. v, lines 786-789) had a voice louder than fifty men. Then 

_ the angel of the Apocalypse who cried “as when a lion roareth, and 

when he had cried, seveu thunders uttered their voices.” If any 

thing can beat that it must be the trump of the archangel calling up 
the dead, A. W. 


Luxor, (Ecypt). (Vol. VI, p 284.) Luxor does not mean “ more 
light,” but “ the palaces ” (el-kusr), so called from the temple erected 
there by Amundoh III and Ramses IJ. Also called Hecatompylos 
-on account of its hundred gates, and Diospolis as being sacred to 
Jupiter. In the time of its splendor (1600-800 B. C.) it is said to 
have extended about 33 miles. Thebes was ruined by Cambyses 
king of Persia, 525 B. C., and by the foundation of Alexandria, 332 
B. C, It rebelled and was taken by Ptolemy Lathyrus 86 B. C., and 
few traces of it were seen in the age of Juvenal, After centuries of 
neglect, it has been greatly visited since the explorations of Belzoni, 
in 1817. Mrs. L. T. GEORGE, 


GENERAL OrmsBY McKnicut MitcHet’s NAME SPELLED WITH 
-One L. (Vol, VI, p. 284.) I have six biographical sketches of 
Gen. Mitchel and in none of them is his name spelled with two |’s, 

Mrs, J. T. GEORGE. 
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1, a Why does Father Time in the symbol always carry a scythe? 

b. Did the ancient Greeks really sound the initial letter in the pro- 
nunciation of such names as Mnemosyne, Ptolemy, Tmolus, 
Tlepolemus, Psammentius, Psophis, etc. 

c. What gave the name to certain properties of magic squares used 
on page 312, current volume; it is not in Webster. 

d, Who wrote the books published by the title of “! ! !” and also, 
“ ?"? and what is the character of each book? 

e. When did the Julian Period begin, and why,? 

f. Was Alexander Selkirkand Robinson Crusoe one and the same 
person in Defoe’s books? Where does Defoe say, “ Thirteen 
times I have been rich and ‘poor,” which is credited to him ? 

g. What is the correct spelling of that character in Faust classically 
given as Mephistophilus? I have seen it Mephistopheles, Me- 
phistophiles, Mephistocles, and Mefistofeles, ALONZO. 

z, Can some reader inform me about the originality and meaning 
of the superstition about the “ Irish bone” ? H.R, 

3. Which reading is adopted by Christian denominations, of Psalm 
u, 8, King James version? It reads as follows: 

“ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 

and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” ` 

Without the italicized supplied words, which I have been informed 

can be omitted in this version, it reads : 

“ Ask of me, and I shall give the“heathen thine inheritance, and the 

uttermost parts of the earth thy possession,” 

One will readily observe that the promise of the first is the reverse 

of the latter. ALLEN B, COOKE, 
4. I have seen it stated that the Platonic philosopher, Thomas 
Taylor, wrote his own epitaph. Can some one give it? Pro Bono. 
. Has the introduction of the new language called Visona, made 
by Arthur Merton of Chicago, been taught or tried by any school or 
otherwise ? In my judgment it is far more simple, comprehensive, and 
complete than Volapiik. L. O. K. 
6. Which letter of the alphabet is said to be the most mystical and 
why is one more mystical than another ? READER. 
7. Is the surface of a river convex when rising, and concave when 
falling ? and if so why? J. G. GHOLsoN, 
8. Why does a cork, when put into a glass tumbler full of water, 
rise and remain in the center, which is the highest part of the water? 
J. G. Guotson, Broughton, Ill. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


** Heaven is one ; how can there be more than one God there? ”—Lao Tseu. 


Vou. VI. SEPTEMBER, 1889. No. 9. 


FATHER TIME WITH HIS SCYTHE. (Vol. VI, p. 348.) Saturnus of 
Saturn (in Greek Chronus) is Time. He was the son of Ccelus or 
Uranus (heaven) and Terra (earth). He was naturally artful and by 
means of his mother Terra revenged himself on his father Ccelus 
whose cruelty to his children had provoked the anger of Terra. She 
armed her son Saturn with a scythe fabricated from metals, and with 
it mutilated his father, Therefore Saturn obtained his father’s king- 
dom by consent of his brothers whom he had liberated from the in- 
fernal regions where Cœlus had confined them. In process of time 
Saturn ill-treated his male offsprings as his own father did, for he 
feared retaliation by his sons, hence his sister-wife Rhea concealed 
the three male children Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto from him by de- 
ceiving him. When manhood arrived Jupiter usurped his father’s 
(Saturn) throne and divided the kingdom among the three brothers— 
Jupiter reigning over heaven and earth, Neptune over the sea, and 
Pluto over the under world or infernal regions. Saturn was banished 
into Italy where the country took the name Latium, from /afeo, as be- 
ing the place of his concealment, | Hence Saturn is represented as an 
old man bent through age and infirmity, holding a scythe in his right 
hand, with a serpent biting its own tail, which are symbols of Time 
and the revolution of the year. “Time cuts down all both great and 
small.” Hence the symbol h, for Saturn or Time, 
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On Magie Squares. 


(By T. 5, Barrett, London, Eng.) 


As many readers of NoTES AND 
Queries are interested in what re- 
lates to the properties of numbers, 
perhaps they may welcome a few 
more words on magic squares. The 

Egyptians and Pythagoreans at- 

1001 | 5 80 | tached a superstitious veneration 
to these combinations of numbers, 

and even carried them about as tal- 

| 84 | 1 | 1003 801 ismans. Mathematics, however, 
ij cj _'____' shows that the wrong thing was 
1889. wondered at. It would be much 

more wonderful if numbers could nož be arranged as in magic squares. 

Look at the diagram at the head of this article. How many other 
* four-root ” squares could be made for 1889? To some it may bea 
surprise that even one could be made ; for it is often said that a four- 
root square (so called, as 4 is the square root of the total number of 
cells in it) cannot be made for an odd number — still less for a prime 
number, 1889 is both, Nevertheless, there are thirteen billions of 
others possible—very likely more. Not counting their various differ- 
ent arrangements among themselves, the different sets of numbers 
alone that are available for forming such a square, amount to, at least, 
67,695,000,000. This at first seems very remarkable, considering 
that a person, new to the subject, might be many weeks before hitting 
upon right numbers and their proper arrangement when found, Here 
mathematics again removes our wonder by bidding us think of the enor- 
mous number of possible squares that are nof magic—a number so vast 
that billions are infinitesimal in comparison. As a fact, the permu- 
tations of 1889 things, taken 16 at a time, may be counted by a num- 
ber 53 figures long ; in words, it is twenty-five thousand octillions. 

Of course, any wonderful square might, in one sense, be called magi- 
cal ; but here I restrict the term to the usual technical meaniug. ` A 
“ magic square,” then, must haye these three properties ; it may have 
others in addition ; but these are essential :° 


1000 | 804 


83 | 800 | 1004 


803 
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x. It must consist entirely of integers, 
2. Each cell must be occupied by a different number. 


as All the rows and columns, also the two diagonals, must sum 
ike, 


The principle underlying the formation of magic squares is that of 
superposition (used by M. de La Hire, to a limited extent), If we 
have two or more squares, not magic, provided their rows, columns, 
and diagonals add alike, — a new square formed by adding together 
the numbers in the corresponding cells of the others, will sum magi- 
cally, and may, under certain circumstances be a proper magic square. 


B 


A. C. 
ete) Jalali ieg] 


Lel] -llel 9 | 
a[7/a| [2]-]2] | 6 7| 2 


Thus, the squares A and B are not magic, as they have duplicate 
numbers ; but they add magically ; the summation of A is 12 in all, 
ways, that of Bis 3. The square C formed by adding the respec- 
tive numbers in the two others, likewise adds magically ; the summa- 
tion being 15, the sum of 3 and r2, It is also a proper magic square, 
there being no duplicates. The three-root square however is the 
least interesting of magic squares ; for it admits of no variation of 
arrangement, and can only give summations that are multiples of 3, 

All 3-squares are of this form— 


a+b | a+2c a+2b-+c | 
a+2b+2c | a+tb+te | a | 
a+c | a+2b a+b-+2c 


where a, b, and c are any numbers. The summation is 3(a+b-+-c) ; 
and therefore it must be a multiple of 3. 
We pass on to the four-root square, 
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erens aa ic 


Let the Pek thee ia bn he anit in the squares ‘dvi no A’ ra aai foe as in =| stand for any 
number we please. It will be observed that both squares sum magi- 
cally ; the summation being A+B+-C-+D in the one, and e+f-+¢ in 
the other. But neither is a magic square, as each letter is repeated 
four times, However if we combine the two by superposition, the re- 
sulting square is properly magic ; the summation being A4+-B+C-+ 
D+e+f+g. Thus: 


D | A+f B+e 


If, then, we substitute for letters such numbers that no duplicates 
occur, we shall obtain the magic square required. One certain way 
to avoid duplicates is to let the greatest of the three numbers e, f, g, 
be ss than any difference between A, B, C, and D, when the latter 
are arranged in order of magnitude. This is how I made the square 
1889, Put A=1000; B= 800; C—80; D=1 ;e=1;f=3;g=—4. 
These values sum 1889. The greatest of e, f, g, viz. 4, is considerably 
less than any of the differences between A, B, C, D ; so there is no 
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possibility of duplicates. On substituting for the letters as above 
(A ; B+g ; C+; etc.) in the last square, their numerical values, 
the magic square will be formed. 

Considering the immense variety of seven numbers that make the 
total 1889, the estimate of the number of squares previously given 
can be easily credited. 

- Magic squares whose roots are multiples of 4 may be made ina 
similar manner; but an easier method for such “ evenly-even” 


squares (as they are called),—when the summation required is a mul- 


tiple of Aalf the root,— is that of making them in “ compartments ” 
(to be described presently). 

-“ Oddly-even” squares (i. z. those whose roots are 6, 19, 14, etc.), 
are made with difficulty, The methods to be employed in their case 
would, however, take up too much space to describe now, 

Squares whose roots are odd numbers, are easier than any others 
to make. The following is the method when the root is nota multi- 
of 3. Let the root be 5, for example: 


The letters, as before, stand for any number at pleasure. On com- 
bining the two squares, by adding together the corresponding cells, 
the resulting square will have,in all directions, the summation of 


A+B-+C+-D--E--e-+-£-+-¢-++h-++i,—and will be magic, if we choose 


such numbers that will not form duplicate combinations. 


Sern 
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It will be observed that each row has the letters in the’same order, 
but beginning at a different point. In No, 1, each row, after the first, 
begins with the #Aird letter of the row above, whereas in No. 2, each 
begins with the fourth. It is necessary to make this difference, or 
the combinations of letters in the resulting square would be repeated. 

These methods of making magic squares give all summations. By 
all summations” is meant all above the lowest possible for any root, 
The lowest possible in a three-square is 15 ; in a four-square, 34; in a 
five-square,65; and soon, If r signify the root, than the lowest pos- 


sible is always an and occurs of course, when the square is filled 


with consecutive LRA commencing with 1. 

It is not essential that A, B, C, and the other capital] letters should 
always be the greatest numbers, For example, thejvalues of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
to the capital letters, and 4, 8, 12, toe, f, and g, will make a four- 
square summing 34. Thus, 


| | 14 | 7 |12 | 


| 15| 4 | 9 

Similarly a five-square, summing 65, will arise from the numbers 
$, 2, 3, 4 5; and 5, 10, 15, 20. 

A square capable of all summations may immediately be changed into 
another simply by altering the highest nnmbersinit. Thus, the square 
above will be turned into one summing 35, by adding 1 to the four 
highest numbers in it (13, 14, 15, 16). If z be added, it is changed 
into a square for 36 ; and soon. Similarly a five-square capable of 
all summations can be altered by increasing its five highest numbers. 
But any attempt to alter squares #of capable of all summations will 
simply result in the destruction of their magic properties. 

All magic squares excepting those whose roots are 4, 6, and prime 
numbers, may be made in what Montucla calls “ compartments,’’ 
That is, the square may be made to consist of a group of smaller 
magic sqnares. Thus, 
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An &square may contain 4 squares with root 4. 
e is “a “ e i 
A ee, a W a a o ge 
A 12-square “ “ 9 “ (G E g, 
- or 16 “n s u 3: 
A tystas i i 4 “ i “ 7- 
nd so on. 


There are two ways of achieving this. One, applicable to all cases 
where the small squares are not three-squares, is to make these sub- 
sidiary inner squares all sum alike, though consisting of different 
numbers. Thus a group of four different squares, each summing 130, 
will be a root-eight square, summing 260. When the roots of the 
small squares are odd numbers, it is rather troublesome (though not 
impossible, excepting in the case of a three-square) to make them sum 
alike ; and in such cases it is easier to adopt a method that is applica- 
ble to all compound roots, except 8 and oddly-even. The way is, to 
give diffrent summations to the inner squares, and then to arrange 
them in accordance therewith, as if each were merely the number in a 
cell of a magic square. Thus, suppose we have g root-three squares, 
summing respectively 15, 42, 69, and so on in arithmetical progres- 
sion; then, if we arrange them according to their summations, the 
whole becomes a root-nine square, summing 369. Thus, 


42 | 177 | 1&0 
| 231 | 123 | 15 
96 69 | 204 


If the great zo-root magic square with 400 cells (published in 
NoTEs AND QUERIES, Vol. VI, p. 313) be examined, it will be seen 
it is made in “ compartments ” in the above manner. It consists of 
16 squares of root 5, the summations of which form the arithmetical 
progressions 65, 190 315, &c,, increasing by the common difference 
of 125. If the 16 cells of a four-square be filled with these numbers, 
in a similar or any other magic order, the summation will be identical, 
namely, 4,010. 
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Tofreturn for a moment to the subject of “all summations.” It 
may be useful to know that there is a way applicable to all magic 
Squares (excepting the three-square) of altering the summation, when 


it is required equal to, or greater than, R te 4r, 


The plan is, to increase (not the greatest numbers, but) any num- 
bers that may happen to be in cells, so selected that one and only 
one shall be in each row, one and only one in each column, and one 
and only one in each diagonal, Let us take as an illustration a four 
square formed according to Montucla’s method, and which is #o¢ capa- 
ble of all summations. f 


9| 6 7 | 12 


|a [5] a4] 
| 16] 3 | 2 |13| 
ggg 


Suppose we desire to raise the summations from 34 to 51. We 
must add 17 to four of the numbers. Let us select 6, 1, 2, and 5 for 
this purpose, as one of them (and only one) is in each row, column, 
and diagonal. On the alterations being made, the new square will be 
found to sum 5: as required. But if instead of choosing 51, we 
should try to get a summation that requires the addition of a number 
less than r® (in this case 16), we may get duplicate numbers, Thus, 
on adding 15, we get another 16; on adding ro, all four become du- 
plicates; and if we add only 1 or 2, duplicates will arise whatever 
cells we choose for alteration. 


SURNAMES BEGINNING witH I. (Vol. VI, p. 252.) I have counted 
the names in the index of Lower’s “ Essays on English - Surnames,” 
which amount to §390. A 262, Bsso, C 446, D 279, E 117, F 260, 
G 312, H 376, I 48. J 76, K 81, L 249, M 359, N 91, O 77, P 375, 
Q 16, R 193, S 578, T 288, U 15, V 55, W 262, X 1, Y 22, Z2, 

Lloyd, although a British surname, is not to be found in the index. 

Mrs, L, T, GEORGE, 
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Questions and Answers. 


THE WanpERING Jew. (Vol. V. p. 69.) The Wandering Jew of 
Greek tradition is Aristeas, a poet, who continued to appear and dis- 
appear alternately for above 400 years, and who visited all the myth- 
ical nations of the earth. 

Of Jewish story, tradition says that Cartaphilos, the door-keeper of 
the judgment hall in the service of Pontius Pilate, struck our Lori as 
he led him forth, saying, “ Get on! faster, Jesus!” Whereupon the 
man of sorrows replied, “Iam going, but tarry thou till I come 
[again].” This man afterwards became a Christian, and was bap- 
tized by Ananias under the name of Joseph. Every hundred years 
he falls into a trance, out of which he rises again at the age of 30. 

The earliest account of the Wandering Jew is in the Chronicles of 
the Abbey of St. Alban’s, copied and continued by Matthew Paris 
(1228). In 1242 Philip Mouskes, afterwards bishop of Tournay, 
wrote the “ rhymed chronicle.” 

Another legend is that Jesus, pressed down by the weight of the 
cross, stopped to rest at the door of a cobbler named Ahasuerus, 
who pushed him away, saying, “Get off! away with you, away!” 
Our Lord replied, “ Truly, I go away, and that quickly, but tarry thou 
till I come.” ‘This is the legend given by Paul-Von Eitzen, bishop 
of Schleswig, in 1547:— Greve, “ Memoirs of Paul Von Eitzen,” 1547. 

A third legend says it was the cobbler Ahasuerus who haled Jesus 
to the judgment seat ; and that as the man of sorrows stayed to rest 
awhile on a stone, he pushed him, saying, “Get on, Jesus, you shall 
not stay!” Jesus replied, “I truly go away, and go to rest ; but 
thou shalt go away and never rest till I come,” 

In German legend, the Wandering Jew is associated with John But- 
tadzeus, seen at Antwerp in the 13th century, again in the 15th, and 
again in the 17th centuries. His last appearance was in 1773, at 
Brussels. Leonard Doldius, of Niiruburg, in his ‘‘ Praxis Alchymiz”’ 
(1604), says thatthe Jew Ahasuerus is sometimes called “ Buttadzeus.” 
Signor Gualdi, who had been dead 130 years, appeared in the latter 
half of the 18th century, and had his likeness taken by Titian, One 
day he disappeared as mysteriously as he had come, — “ Turkish 
Spy,” ii (1682). 

In the French legend the French call the Wandering Jew Isaac 
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Lakedion or Laquedem.—Mitternacht, “ Dissertatio in Johan,” xxi, 21. 

In Dr. Croly’s novel, the name given to the Wandering Jew is 
Salathiel Ben Sadi, who appeared and disappeared toward the close 
of the 16th century at Venice, in so sudden a manner as to attract 
the attention of all Europe. Dr. Croly in his novel called “ Salathiel ” 
(1827), traces the course of the Wandering Jew ; so does Eugene Sue, 
in “ Juif Errant” (1845) ; but in these novels the Jew makes no 
figure of importance. 

G. Doré, in 1861, illustrated the legend of the Wandering Jew in 
folio wood engravings. 

It is said in legend that gipsies are doomed to be eternal wanderers 
because they refused the Virgin and Child hospitality in their flight 
into Egypt.—Aventinus, “ Annalium Boiorum,” liber septem, vii. (1554). 

The legend of the Wild Huntsman, called by Shakespeare ‘ Herne 

_ the Hunter,” and by Father Matthew “ St. Hubert,” is said to be a 
Jew who would not suffer Jesus to drink from a horse-trough, but 
pointed out to him some water in a hoof-print, and bade him go there 
and drink.—Kuhn von Schwaznordd, Sagen, 499. 

Mrs. L. T. Georce, Chicago, Ill. 

CAPPADOCIA, CILICIA, AND CRETE. (Vol. VI, p. 300.) Kilikía is 
the Greek form of the word. (See Greek New Testament Acts vi, 9, 
and elsewhere.) In Roman characters this is CILICIA, or (after 12th 
century when doted i came into use) Cilicia. Roman c = Greek k, 
and Romani or i= Greek i. In English, the rule, with many excep- 
tions of course, is “c and g ar soft before e, i, y.” Analogy with 
other words in our tung has caused’ Cilicia to be pronounced with 
c= s. To-day there isa tendency among scholars to spel words 
with k insted of c, so as not to mislead, as kelt, skeptic, Thukyd- 
ides; and even where there is no danger of.misleading, as Sanskrit, 
Sokrates, Kappadokia, etc. 


os Speling ;—Owit useles leters. CHANGE d to t, ph to f, gh 
to f, tch to tsh, if sounded so], A. HAMILTON, Toronto, Ont. 


Russia LeaTHER. (Vol. V, p. 56.) Russia leather is a soft kind 
of leather made in Russia, and having a peculiar odor from being im- 
pregnated with an oil obtained from birch bark, It is much used in 
book-binding, on account of its not being subject to mold, and being 
proof against insects, this quality being due to the effect of the em- 
pyreumatic oil used in dressing it. Mrs. L. T. GEORGE, 
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Mucwoump. (Vol. II, pp. 455,547, 560; IV, 232.) The word 
“mugwump” is notin the Encyclopedia Britannica, but is in the 
American Supplement, Vol, III, p. 783. 


“The word belongs to the Algonquin dialect of the Indian lan- 
guage of North America, and is used by John Elliot in his translation 
of the bible (Cambridge, Mass., 1661) to translate the Hebrew word 
‘alluph,’ a leader. Elliot used it in a sense of ‘big chief’ a term 
more comprehensive to the Indian mind than that which appears in 
the King James version ‘duke.’ The word was spelled ‘ mugquomp ’ 
in the singular, and ‘mugquampoag’ in the plural. It appears in 
many places throughout the Algonquin translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, a notable place being in I Chronicles 1, 51-53; also, Genesis 
XXXVI, 15, given herewith : 


‘Young mugquampoag wunnaumonuh Esau ; wunnaumonuh Eli- 
phaz ; montomegheunche Esau ; mugquomp Teman ; mugquomp 
Omar ; mugquomp Zepho ; mugquomp Kenaz.’ : 

t These were dukes of the sons of Esau; the sons of Eliphaz; the 
first-born son of Esau ; duke Teman, duke Omar, duke Zepho, duke 
Kenaz’ Mes. L. T. GEORGE. 

Oupest Book Extant. (Vol. VI, p. 316.) The oldest book ex- 
tant is believed to be the “ Book of the Precepts of Prince Ptabhotep,” 
the oldest composition in existence. It is better known as the “ Prisse 
Papyrus,” and is preserved in the National Library of France at Paris, 
This book is of the age of Hssa Tatkera, the last king but one of the 
fifth dynasty (Memphis) who flourished abont 3750 B.C. The au- 
thor Ptakr-hotep, was a member of the royal family. Itis a sort of 
handbook for young people, a treatise on practical morality, some- 
what in the style and tone of the writings of Confucius. In some 
places the writings call to mind the wisdom of Solomon, Filial obe- 
dience is inculcated as the basis of all good order. There were 
probably other documents written in the hieratic characters of greater 
antiquity than the Prisse Papyrus, but this alone remains as the most 
important monument of that distant epoch, 

F. M. C,, Warner, N. H. 


TURNING TO THE Ricur. (Vol. V, p. 56.) It is stated that the 
Puritans in a spirit of defiance of English customs and manners, and 
for the purposes of alienating themselves from such home influences, 
introduced turning to the right, but retained the custom of sitting on 
the right. Mrs, L. T, GEORGE. 
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Tue Most MYSTICAL LETTER IN THE ALPHABET. (Vol. VI, p. 348.) 
F. V. Kenealy, in his “ Book of God,” p. 12, says that the letter M is 
a letter peculiarly sacred in all languages and all religions ; that itis 
a symbol of waves of water (mam), M final, in the Eastern languages, 
means 600, Itis the monogram of Maya, Mary, Minerva, Mercury, 
Manu, Messias (divine wisdom), Metis (the word), Matrix, Mas (the 
male), Mater, Mamma, Mihr (commonly called Mithras), the Monad, 
Mystery, and an immense variety of words which bear those refined 
and subtle meanings familiar to every student in theology, All letters 
are mystic, says Kenealy, but M is preéminently so, 

M final meaning 600, Dr Kenealy takes 600 years as the measure of 
the messianic appearings of his twelve messiahs. He gives four such 
periods (600 being called a Naros), equal to 2400 years, to the 24 an- 
cients (“ elders ” in Rev. 1v, 4, 10) who, he claims appeared prior to 
Adam. Then appeared 24 messiahs at intervals of 600 years as fol- 
lows, making the present time about A. M. 9600 : 


1 Adam-Oannes, 3000 7 Amosis, Moses, 6600 
2 Enoch-Edris, 3600 8 Lao- Tseu, Elijah, 7200 
3 Fo, Buddha, 4200 8 Jesous-Christos, 7800 
4 Brigoo, 4800 tro Mo’Armed, 8400 
5 Zaratusht, 5400 11 Chenzig-Khan, gooo 
6 Thoth-Hermes, 6000 12 Parasu-Rama, 9600 


The last named is now supposed to be born in the flesh and in due 
time will in the order of things be made known to inhabitants of the 
earth, and a new order of things will then begin. The M final = 
600 is only once used in the Hebrew Bible other than a final M, this 
single instance is in the word /mrée found in those remarkable words 
of Isaiah (1x, 67). Cassini, Picus, Higgins, and others have exam- 
ined these verses critically and believed a secret of the Naros was de- 
signed to be concealed in the word by the prophet. The question 
might well be asked, “‘ Why have these twelve shining lights of new 
awakenings appeared at such regular intevals of 600 years=a Naros? 
Some student in nomenclature not long since announced a lecture 
on the “ The Initial M in the Scriptures,” proposing to develope its 
mysteries in such words as Melchizedek, Machpelah, Maccabees, Ma- 
her-shalal-hash-baz, Mazzaroth, Magog, Metatron, Michael, and many 
such like, over which there has been much discussion as to their true 
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meaning. Masonry also furnishes a field of re-searck for the mystical. 
A lecture by Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan, entitled “The Symbol of 
the Letter M,” delivered in Chicago, in 1877, gives some singular in- 
formation on this letter, 

THE Dimensions OF Heaven. (Vol II, p. 609.) After ang. 
the article, " The reason why Father Adam ate the Apple,’ I am le 
to ask has any estimate been made of the dimensions of heaven? 

n CONSTANT. 

We reply that there have been several estimates as to the size of 
the “ many mansions.” We take the following from Bombaugh’s 
“ Gleanings from the Harvest Fields of Literature,” p. 291 : 

“ And he measured the city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. 
The length, and the breadth, and the height of it are equal.” — Rev- 
elation xx!, 16. 

“ Twelve thousand furlongs, 7,920,000 feet, which being cubed is 
496,793,088,000,000,000,000, Half of this we will reserve for the 
Throne of God and the Court of Heaven, and half the balance for 
streets, leaving a remainder of 124,198,272,000,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. Divide this by 4,096, the cubic feet ina room 16 feet square, 
and there will be 30,321,843,750,000,000 rooms. 

We will now suppose the world always did and always will contain 
90,000,000 inhabitants, and that a generation lasts for 334 years, 
making in all 2,970,000,000 every century, and the world will stand 
100,000 years, or 1,000 centuries, making in all 297,000,000,000 in- 
habitants. Then suppose there were worlds equal to this in number 
of inhabitants and duration of 100 years, making a grand total of 
297,900,000,000,000 persons, and there then would be more than 
x00 rooms sixteen feet square for each person.” 


THe Name Pyramip. (Vol. VI, p. 300.) The etymology of the 
term pyramid is conjectural, Though supposed to be Egyptian, the 
Egyptian designation of these structures was é’r-4’r. But in the Cop- 
tic, Pi-Ra-ME signifies the high place of the sun, or Ra. The term 
puramis came into use in the Greek language as a designation of the 
Grecian structures, and also of geometric figures, The pointed cakes 
which were employed in the Bacchic worship were so named. It may 
have been from fur, pie; the structure denoting a flame, as the form 
is meant to express. The triangle standing on its base has that sym- 
bolic meaning, as denoting the occult fire which denotes life itself. 

A. WILDER. 
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THE FourtH Dimension. (Vol. IV, p. 327.) Why not carry out 
the series thus ? 
P Be. ze 
EE 4 4 2 2&2 2 A 
Seo Se BS a a S3 
Point, 1 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 2nth 
Line o 1: 4 12 32 80 192 448 1024 2304 5120 % 
Square,o o t 6 24 60 200 592 1632 4288 10880 y 
Cube, o o o + 8 40 140 480 1552 4736 13760 £ 
4th, 020 0 © I 1t0 60 260 1000 3552 11849 m 
5th, © 0 60 o o rt 2 84 428 1958 7464 p 
6th, ooo o 0 o zı 14 ırī2 652 3260 g 
7th. ovo 0 ù 06 o I 16 144 g4o 7 
8th, gop O ar 0 9 o o I 18 to s 
9th, 000 080 0 p o o o I 20 # 
10th, o © © o O o o o _o o I v 
Nth, o © © © © 0 o w 


L. H. Aak Chicago, “TL 
Tue Woopen Horse oF Vircit’s Ainerp, (Vol. VI, p. 348.) An 


allusion to the wooden horse occurs in book tv, of 


the Odyssey (373- 


394). Prince Telemachus is at Sparta seeking tidings of his father 
Odyssus, and is entertained by kind Menelaus with personal reminis- 
cences of the siege of Troy. The beautiful Helen is also a listener 


while her husband relates the following episode : 


“ What wondrous conduct in the chief appeared, 
When the vast fabric of the steed we reared 1!” 


Some demon, anxious for the Trojan — 
Urged you with great Deiopbobus to co: 


Tot explore the fraud; with vilo o e apposed to y to guile. 


Slow pacing thrice around 


Each noted leader's name you thrice Eat 


spoke ! 
a pecans» sound poe latent warrior warmed, 
my heart alarmed: 


Your accents varying as their spouses 


The 

To : mis te neath we he both i ti 

'o qnit we mpatient pr 
Threatenin to newer from the dark recess, 


And the vain ardours of our Ava restrained: 
Bat Anticlns, unable to erg 


Broke loud the language o of hia, Jonning sonl; 


Bia straight, with 
Firm to hia lipe the forceful han 


(For so the common care o Greece Feed 0 


Nastk MaGic meri (Vol, VI, pp. 312, 348.) We suppose 


that the inquirer refers to the work “nasik” in his question. This 
word was first applied to a certain property of magic squares by Rev. 


A, H. Frost, who resided at Wasik, India. 
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Tuomas Tayior's Epitapy, (Vol. VI, p. 348.) The epitaph of 
Thomas Taylor was written by himself, and is as follows : 


Health, strength, and ease, and manhood’s active age, 
Freely I gave to Plato's sacred page, 

With Trath's pure joy, with Fame my days were crown'd, 
Tho’ Fortune adverse on my labours frowned. 


POEM ENTITLED “ Sometime.” (Vol. VI, p. 268.) The poem en- 
titled “ Sometime ” may be found complete in the New Hampshire 
Journal, Vol. V1, No. 22, 1886, and is as follows : z 

; H. W. HERRICK. 


Sometime. 


BY MARY BILEY SMITH. 


“ What I do thon knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 


Sometime, when all life'» lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stara forevermore have eet, 
The things which our weak judgment here have spurned, 
The things o'er which we er with lashes wet, 
Wili flash before us, ont of life’s dark night, 
As stare shine more in deeper tints of blue, 
And we shall eee bow all God's p'ana were right, 
And bow what seemed reproof was love most trne. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plana go on as beet for you and me; 

How, w we called, he headed not our cry, 
Becauee bis wisdom to the end could see; 

And even sa prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 

So , perhaps, is keeping from us now, 

Life's sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And if sometime, commingled with life’s win 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or 
Pours out this portion for our lips to drink. 
And if some triend we love is lying low, 
When buman kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the lonidg Father ao | 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


> 
And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Ts not the sweetest gift God senda bis friend, 
And that sometime the sable pall of death 
. Conceals the fairest bloom his love can send, 
If we could push aside the gates of life, 
Ani stand within and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and atril, 
And for each mystery would find s key. 


But not tolay. Then be content poor heart ! 
God's plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold. 
We muat not tear the close-shut leaves a H 
Time will reveal the hidden cups ot go d. 
And If through patient toil we reach the land, 
Then many feet, with sandals loose, may reat, 
Then shal! we know and clearly understand— 
I think that we sball aay, * knows the best.” 
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QUESTIONS. 
—o0—0-0— 


1. Are there any well authenticated cases of hair having turned ' 


white in the space of a few hours, whether by terror or other emotion ? 


Aymé. 
2. Who was the author of the following quotation, and where can 
it be found: “I, too, am of Arcadia.” Aye, 


[See a similar quotation in N. & ‘)., Vol. II, p. 496, (g, 1,)] 
3- Where do we first find the following expression used: “ Noth- 
ing endures save Art.” Avme, 
4. How did the saying originate, “ He has gotten the mitten”? 
F, J. P, Concord, N, H. 
Where and by whom was this phrase first used: ‘ The eternal 
fitness of things.” Joun G. T. CRUSE. 
6. What is the origin of the expression, “ Keeping oacheiora hai a 


7. Is there a beardless race of people? L. M. O. 

8. What is the origin of “ three cheers and a tiger”? L. M. O. 

g. Why is a person named John nicknamed Fack ? Joun. 
ro, Why is Facobus anglicized by James? O, O, 
11, In some of our former arithmetics, after illustrating the method 


of proofs by “ casting out the nines,” it says “ the work is supposed 
to be right.” Has the proof by the excess of nines ever failed .to 
prove any example correct? F, K. GOLDSMITH. 


12. Joseph Justus Scaliger is reported to have said that he would 
rather have been the author of the Ode of Horace, addressed to Mel- 
pomene, than to be the king of Arragon. Gen. James Wolfe is re- 
ported to have said he would rather have been the author of Gray’s 

Elegy ” than to have the honor of taking Quebec. Who is said to 
made a similar remark in reference to Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis ” ? 


SEARCHER. 
13, Wha: martyr replied to all the question asked him while at the 
stake, by saying, “ I am a Christian ?” SEARCHER. 


14. What rule are we to follow in anglicizing and pronouncing such 
Greek names as Xenophon (Zenophon), Zoroaster (Xuroaster), Zeno 
(Xeno), Xerxes (Zerxes or Xerzes), &c. ? XENOS. 


15. Can you place these quotations for me? M. N. R. 
‘* World-losers and world-foreakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleama; 
Yet we are the movers and 
of the world forever it seama," 
“ A Christian ts of brightness, not of tol night, 
A smiling Abel, not a frowning Cain 
“ Live tot Zalibar, Ui live unto thy God, 
Not to thyeel! alone.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 
** God hath spoken once ; two fold is what J heard.” — THE QABBALAH, 
VoL. VI. OCTOBER, 1889. No, 10, 


QUOTATION FROM COWPER AND HABAKKUK. “ He that runs may 
read ” is a quotation from the lines in William Cowper's Zriocinium, 
or a Review af Schools, lines 79-82 : 

“ But traths on which depend our main concern, 
That 'tls oor shame and misery to learn, 
Shine by the side of every path we tread, 
With sucha ae ho that rans may read.” 

“ He may run that reads ” is a quotation from Habakkuk 11, 2 
“ Write the vision, and make # plain upon tables, that he may run 
that readeth it.” 


WORDS ENDING IN “pous,” There has been found nine words 
ending in “ dous”: Amphibodous, apodous, cephalodous, gasteropo- 
dous, gastropodous, hazardous, pteropodous, stupendous, and tremen- 
dous. 

WORDS ENDING IN “clon.” There has been found eight words 
ending in “cion ” : Cesteacion, coercion, epenicion, internecion, ostra- 
cion, pernicion, scion, and suspicion. All are said to be found in 
Webster, with the exception of the first, which is in Worcester. 


A Curious THEORY. A correspondent of the Northwestern Rail- 
roader, says the Age of Steel, advances a curious theory for the in- 
creasing prevalence of floods and rain-storms. He says: 

“ There are over 30,000 locomotives in use in North America, and 
from eStimates, from them alone over 55,000,000,000 cubic yards of 
vabor are sent into the atmosphere every week, to be returned in the 
form of rain, or over 7,000,000,000 cubic yards a day — quite enough 
to produce a good rain-fall every 24 hours. Estimating the number 
of other non-condensing engines in use as eight times the number of 
locomotives, the total vapor thus projected into the air every week in 
this country, amounts to more than 470,000,000,000 cubic yards.” 
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Loup - Votcep Persons. (Vol. VI, pp. 284, 298, 347.) I have 
obosrved two answers thus far as to loud-voiced persons. I question 
whether the loudest-voiced man of whom we have a record was 
Stentor as sung by Homer (Jiad Bk v, 786-789). We have a record 
of two person anterior to Homer. We read in the Book of Jasher 
xxxvill, where Simeon and Levi fought against the twelve men of the 
city of Sarton, and that Levi beheaded one man with his own sword ; 
and verse 41 of this chapter shows the sonorous strength of Simeon’s 
voice : 

“ And the sons of Jacob seeing that they could not prevail 
over them, Simeon gave a loud and tremendous shriek, and the eleven 
powerful men were stunned at the voice of Simeon’s shrieking.” 

In chapter xxx1x, we have an account of the battle of the sons of 
Jacob with the inhabitants of the city of Gaash, the battle was both 
in the front and rear, and the men upon the wall were casting arrows 
and stones upon the sons of Jacob. Verse rg says; 

* And Judah, seeing that the men of Gaash were getting too heavy 
for them, gave a most piercing and tremendous shriek and all the mem 
of Gaash were terrified at the voice of Judah's cry, and men fell from 


the wall at js powerful shriek; and all those that were without and 
within the city were greatly afraid of their lives.” 


HUGONOTORUM STRAGES. (Vol. VI, p. 332.) Strages signifies. over- 
throw, destruction, and was a fitting term for the damnable massacre 
of St, Bartholomew, which made its perpetrators, participators and 
sympathizers perpetually. infamous, A. WILDER. 


GREEK Fire. (Vol. V, p. 56.) Greek fire is a combustible compo- 
sition which burns under water, the constituents of which are sup- 
posed to be asphalt, with nitre and sulphur, It was thrown from en- 
gines, and is said to have been invented by Callinicus, an engineer of 
Heliopolis, in Syria, in the 7th century, to destroy the Saracens’ 
ships, which was effected by the general of the fleet of Constantine 
Pogonatus, and 30,000 men were killed. A so-called “Greek fire,” 
probably a solution of phosphorus in bi-sulphide of carbon, was em- 
ployed at the seige of Charleston, S. C., in September, 1863. 

Mrs, L. T. GEORGE. 
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Hyponora AnD Parovusté, (Vol. VI, p. 332.) One needs to see 
the book published anonymously in New York, to determine what the 
author meant by Ayponsia and farousia. The two words are Greek 
and were used in the Mysteries. Parousia, or being present, was ap- 
plied to denote the epiphany, or appearing of the forms of the gods 
in the initiatory rites ; and Aypfonoia denoted the under meaning, or 
. interior sense of the second dramas, which were acted on these oc- 
casions. Both terms appear in the epistles ascribed to Paul. First 
Corinthians xv, 23, reads: “Christ the first-fruits, then they of Christ 
in his parousia.” First Timothy vt, 4, should read: “ He is inflated 
with arrogance, comprehending nothing, but having a morbid craving 
in regard to controversies, and wars of words, out of which come 
malignity, contention, calumnies, and Ayponotas. A. WILDER. 


Problem. 


How many times can fifteen girls take a walk, in triple groups, no 
two walking together the second time ? 


SOLUTION, 


The following columns give every possible combination. answering 
the conditions, the girls being represented by the digits in their order, 


I 4 § g 32 55 t 7 9 9 i 8 
2 5 6 10 13 t4 2 8 Io Io i 
3) Bie II 14 «15 cee One > ct EE” ' 
4 7 8 Iz 35 I 4 10 12 rt i Mee 
5 8 9 BS. jD Se 5° i 3g 13 4 6 
6 9 io 14 2 3 6 12 14 4 § 7 
7 t10 It 1e pgi | r AAE 5 zg 1, 6 8 
$S nm 23 ae. S 
I 

A) ae 

2) 9 1a 

3 8 43 

4 9 14 

5 10 1I§ 


Since there are 35 groups, and 5 of them embrace the whole num- 
ber of girls, they can walk together according to the conditions, seven 
times. For convenience of arranging the fifteen girls, observe the 
following collection of groups. From the above combinations, first 
write those containing 1, then those containing 2, etc., omitting those 
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containing a number with it already written. Thus we may write: 


I 4 § 5 8 9 

I 12 15 5 11 13 

I 2 13 5 14 

$ 7 9 

I 8 14 6 9 to 

I 3 10 6 12 14 
6 8 15 

2 5 6 

2 3 14 7 10 II 

2 8 Io 7 13 15 

2 9 i§ 

2 4 1I 8 I1 12 

3 6 7 9 n 43 

3 4 F5 

3 5 12 10 13 14 

3 9 a1 


ii t4 15 

The first arrangement of the fifteen girls was formed above in the 
arrangement of the columns, 

The following six arrangements of the groups are easily made from 
the last combinations. First head the six columns with the groups 
beginning with 1, then write beneath those beginning with 2, and so 
on, observing to have the same number but once in an arrangement. 


II III IV 
S lz I 12 15 t % 33 
2 3. £4 E Teog 3: 6 7 
y 23 t5 3 go. Ke 4 Io 12 
6 9g To 4 2d 78  y 
8 n 12 10 13 t4 tr 614 TE 
v VI VII 
UE R 1 8 rų EL ee 
2 8 to S749 715 2 #4 1 
3° 4°55 3 & TA 5 7 T4 
5 It 13 4 6 13 6 8 15 
6 12 4 r 10 11 9 12 13 


This is an old and interesting problem, and has appeared in several 
‘periodicals. We do not remember to have seen any simple solution ; 
oniy the result has usually been given. The above will enable any 


one to make the combinations with ease’ 
H. A. Woop, A, M., Hokoken, N, J. 
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THE ALPHABET IN EZRA XXI, 7. (Vol. I, p. 293.) It is stated on 
the page indicated that all the letters of the alphabet except J. are 
found in Ezra xx1, 7. This is true; and I am led to ask was this a 
design by the translators, or a mere happening ? Are there other 
similar pec. liar verses ? Hyson, 


We leave the first question for our correspondents to express them- 
selves upon. 


As to the second, we answer that there are others in the original 
Hebrew, that are peculiar in various ways, many of which have been 
noted in the volumes of NoTes AND Queries. Yet there are many 
yet to mention. In Genesis XLIX, 8-12 inclusive are the last words of 
Jacob to his fourth son Judah. The B’chai observes : 


“ In this section relating to Judah are to be found all t' e letters of 
the (Hebrew) alphabet except the letter Zain (and Zain means weap- 
on), which shows all the battles which the kingdom of the House of 
David won, were not won by weapons, but in the name of God; and 
hence in the name of Judah are all the letters of Jehovah, besides the 
letter Dadeth (Jod he vau daleth he = Jod he vau he + daleth), The 
Dalik being the fourth letter of the (Hebrew) alphabet, showeth that 
he was the fourth son of Jacob, Moreover, the kingdom of Judah is 
likened to the sun, as it is written: ‘And his throne as the sun be- 
fore me, (Ps, LXXXIX, 36); for as the sun was created on the fourth 
day, so likewise was Judah the fourt son of Jacob; and as the sun 
when shining by day endeavors to shine more and more, so likewise 
will the kingdom of Judah endeavor to become ever greater.” (See 
II Samuel 111, 1.) 


It is stated that in Genesis xvn, 5-6, and 15-16, that God inserted 
an Å (he) in the name Abram and the same letter to the name Sarai; 
and the result was Isaac was soon after born. Both the Rashi and 
the B’chai relate the following in explanation to a like theory record- 
ed in Genesis xxx, 1-13 : ` 

“ Rachel said, ‘ There is the letter Æe in the name of Leah, but not 
in mine (the spelling of Rachel in Hebrew is without the letter Æe). 
This le-ter Æe occurs in the name Jehovah, and therefore Leah (hav- 
ing the same letter in her name) has children and I have none. I 
will give thee therefore my maid Bilhah, in whose name there are two 
Hes; one He will have the effect of giving her children, and the 
other Æe will cause me to have children.’ ” 

Kabbalists search for the occult meaning of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet and esoteric knowledge of the Scriptures. Some believe a very 
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arcane interpretation is interwoven in names. One cannot but notice 
the orthography of many names of Hebrew wives. For instance ; 


Noa% and Noemaé, and handmaid Sambe/éfe, 
Abra#am and Sara, and handmaid Magar, 
Abrafam and Keturaf, 

Isaac and RebekaA, and handmaid DeboraA, 
Jacob and Rachel, and handmaid Bilža%, 
Jacob and Lea, and handmaid Zilpaé. 


Adah a echali 

Lamecé and {on ah, Benjamin and { jen oe 
Shem and Saliéh, (Reuben married Eliuram.) 
Ham and NaAlazh, Joseph and Asenaféh, 
Japhetk and Arisivas, Poti-pherah and Dina4, 
Ishmael and Asiaf, Potiphar and Zulicas, 
Lot and Iscaé, Chenephras and Biffia, 
Nahor and Milcad, Amram and Jochebed, 

Judith, Moses and Zipporaž, 
Esau and Baskmo/A, Aaron and Eliteba, 
Judah and Alyatå, Joshua and Raab, 
Simeon and | Dinah Othniel and Achsaf, 

, unak, Elkanah and Feats 
Levi and Adinak, Peninnak, 
Issachar and Arida, Job and Rama, 

Dan and ApéAlalesh, Jesse and Nitzenes‘h 
Naphtali and MerimadA, Maacaé, 
Gad and UziéA, David and< Michal, 
Ahonaé, : Bath-S#eba, 
Asher and Hadura4, Solomon and Naamaé, 
Zebulon and Merusak, Zacharias and Elisabe#A, 


Noah’s wife is known by many names She was called Bath-Enos, 


daughtar of Enos ; Rabbi Gedaliah says her name was Noemah; Eu- ‘ 


tychius says she was called Haical, daughter of Namus son of Enoch ; 
the Gnostics call her Noria ; some writers call her Tithoea, the nurse 
of men, as Eve was the mother of men ; but the Rabbins say she was 
Naamah, the sister of Tubal-cain, (See Bereschith Rabba, f. 22, col. 4.) 

Moses was known by many names. Bathia the daughter of Pha- 
raoh called him Moses because she drew him out of the water ; Joch- 
ebed his mother called him Jekuthiel, saying “I had hoped for him” ; 
Miriam his sister called him Jared because she descended after him 
in the water to know what his end would be ; Aaron his brother said 
his name was Abi Zanuch because his father left his mother; Amram 
his father called him Chabar because he himself was again reunited to 
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Jochebed his wife; Kehath (Amram’s father) called him Abigdor be- 
cause God repaired the breach of the house of Jacob; Kehath’s nurse 
called him Abi Socho because he was hidden three months in his tab- 
ernacle; but all Israel called his name Shemaiah, because “ in his 
days God heard their cries and rescued them from their oppressors.” 
Moses -Jekuthiel-Jared-Zanuch-Chabar-Abigdor-Socho-Shemaiah. 


Solomon’s first wife’s name was Djarada daughter of King Nubara, 
but his favorite was Naamah, No. 2, daughter of the king of the Am- 
monites; he also married Balkis queen of Sheba, and many others» 


Many more names could be given, but these will suffice. While all 
these wives’ name mentioned above are not found in the -Bible, they 
are found in the Book of Jasher, the Talmud, and the Apocrypha. 


DUODENAL ARITHMETIC. (Vol. VI, p. 263.) Duodenal arithmetic 
- is probably the same as duodenary arithmetic, which is that system in 
which the local value of the figures increase in a twelve-fold propor- 
tion from right to left. Mrs. L. T. GEORGE. 


Duodenal arithmetic has twelve for its base. The names of the 
character-figures in this system are as follows: 

0 zero, 1 an, 2 do, 3 tre, 4 tor, 5 pat, 6 sex, 7 ben, 8 ott, 9 nev, 
‘dis, elv, 10 ton. Then the system goes on by regular combina- 
tions, 11 tonan, 12 tondo, 20 doton, 30 treton, 100 san, 200 desan, 
358 tresan-fortonott, 1000 tos, 1600 tossexan, 10000 dill. 

A good elementary treatise of this system is given in “ Elements 
of Mechanics,” pp. 313-330, by John W. Nystrom, Philadelphia, 1875. 


Name oF CALIFORNIA, (Vol. VI. p. 236.) California is a name 
given by Cortes, in the year 1535, to the peninsular now called Lower 
or Old California, of which he was the discoverer. He probably took 
it from the old Spanish romance of " Esplandian,” by Garcia Ordonez 
de Montalvo, which was first published in 151o. In this work the 
name is given to an imaginary island, “on the right hand of 
the Indies, very near to the Territorial Paradise,” abounding in 
treasures of gold, The root of the word is perhaps the Spanish 
“ califa,” caliph, from the Arabic “ khalala,” to succeed, the caliphs 
being the acknowledged successors of Mohammed. In some old 


geographies California is laid down as an island. 
Mrs, L. T. GEORGE. 
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First Name or America. (Vol. VI, p. 300.) Does your corres- 
pondent mean America after the last discovery? If not, we may give 
him such names as Atlantis, Fusang, and the like, to choose from. 
The name by which Columbus knew the region was Jndia, and he 
was filato mayar de Indica. Hence Peru and Mexico were long 
known as “ the Indies.” It may not be amiss, however, to add that 
the name America is itself American, and not a misnomer from the 
first name of Alberico Vespuzio. It belonged toa range of moun- 
tains in Central America rich in gold, and signifies the most elevated. 
Naturally America was the first name which a gold-hunter: would learn, 
and would be common in Europe. It first appeared on a map pub- 
lished in 1507 by a bookseller at St. Die (Vages), named Waltzemiil- 
ler, or by affectation of Hellenic fame, Hylacomglas. Probably he 
adopted it as a man’s name. This could be of a person with “ Rabb, 


Talmud ” “ Mochus,” and a few other personifications. In fine, the - 


Americ mountains gave the continent its name. A. WILDER. 
Rogert B. THomas. (Vol. VI, p: 268.) Robert B. Thomas, the 
almanac-maker, gave the following account of his enterprise. He de- 
sired to do business on his own account, and after several fruitless 
endeavors, waited upon Isaiah Thomas, who, he states, was not a rela- 
tive, asking to take some of his almanacs to sell again, Mr. Thomas 
replied that he did not let his almanacs go, except to those of the 
trade, Mr. R. B. Thomas then began the publication of his own 
series. This was late in the last century, and the almanac is pub- 
lished now, I have read through and through the old almanacs by 
both Isaiah and Robert. My grandfather, in Barre, Mass., was for 
many years a subscriber to the Massachusetts Sy. The papers were 
preserved in the family with scrupulous care till 1834. Reading mat. 
ter was scarce and costly in those days; anda large family of us 
made very thorough work of those archaiac journals. My mother 
told me that Isaiah Thomas borrowed from an uncle a Bible to use in 
his office, whether as “' copy ” or to correct “ proof” with, she could 
not tell. Mr. Thomas in 1776 read the Declaration of Independence 
to an audience in Worcester; and in 1826 read it again the 4th of 
July. For several years Isaiah Thomas, Junior, published the Spy, 
My mother and her sister had each an octavo Bible of Mr. Thomas’s 
printing; and their step-mother, a philosophy, In June, 1887, I rode 
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from Chicago to Jacksonville, Ill., by way of Peoria, Passing rapidly 
through a town I saw the name of Isaiah Thomas conspicuous on a 
building to the left. I was curious to know more about it but did not 
find out the name of the town even. A. WILDER. 


New ErcLanp Atmanacs. (Vol. VI, p. 268.) The following are 
some of the almanacs that have been published in New England, and 
now continued regularly, except the last named, There were many 
in the field during the last half of the last century and first half of 
the present century, and many of them of few years. 


Daniel Robinson—Maine Farmers’ Almanac, Hallowell, 1819-1883, 
Augusta, 1884-1889. Nos, 1-71, (Daniel Robinson, born April 8, 1777; 
died May 18, 1866, aged 89 years.) 


Dudley Leavitt — Farmer’s Almanack, Exeter, N. H., 1797-1823) 
Concord, 1824-1889. Nos. 193. (Dudley Leavitt born May 23, 1772, 
dled Sept. 20, 1851, aged 8o years.) 

Robert B aily] Thomas — Old Farmer's Almanack, Boston, Mass., 
1793-1889, Nos. 1-97. Robert B. Thomas died May 19, 1846, age 80, 

David A, Daboll—New England Almanac and Farmer's Friend, 
New London, Conn. 1773-1889, Nos, 1-117, 

Isaiah Thomas — Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont Almanack, Worcester, Mass., 1778-1802. 
(Isaiah Thomas, Junior's), 1804-18—, Isaiah Thomas died April 4, 
1881, age 82. : 


GREATEST COLD ON Record. (Vol. VI, p. 252.) The greatest 
cold on record was at Jakontask, Liberia, January 25, 1829, when the 
thermometer marked 73° below zero. The extreme summer heat at 
Bengal and the African desert is 150° Fahrenheit. 

Mrs, L, T. GEORGE, 


RossING PETER TO Pay PauL. (Vol. VI, p. 252.) On the 17th of 
December, 1540, the abbey church of St. Peter at Westminister was 
advanced to the dignity of a cathedral by letters patent; but ten 
years later it was joined to the diocese of London again, and many of 
its estates appropriated to the repairs of St. Paul’s cathedral. 


“ Tanguam siguis crucifigeret Paulum ut redimeret Petrum” 


“ Itis not desirable to rob St. Peter’s altar in order to build one to 
St. Paul.” 
Mrs. L. T. GEORGE, 
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: Who is the one referred to in the following, taken from Dr. 
F. y. Kenealy’ s work, “ The Book of God—The Apocalypse of Adam- 
Oannes,” p. 18: 

“The student who devotes himself to themes of this high nature, 
will do well to bear in mind the words of one, who was well capable 
of raising his sublime intellect to the most exalted purposes, but who 
was so misled by worldy shows that he sacrificed God and Heaven to 
the merest phantoms, and reaped what all such sowers reap, a life of 
sorrow, disappointment and disgrace.” S. D. D. 

2. What asterism is meant by Zysya, in the following quotation : 

“ When the sun and moon and the lunar asterism Tyshyr and the 
planet Jupiter are ino ne mansion, the Æge of Purity shall come.” 

3. Why are the Roman numerals ITI usually put upon dials for 
the 4th hour instead of IV? Junior. 

4. Can any reader give any information relative to an old poem 
written on the occasion of one man selling a piece of land to another 
man and reserving the right “ to raise one more crop ” ; and he sowed 
acorns to raise a crop of oaks, probably in revenge, or ‘some freak? 

R. 


5. When did the first emigrant ship leave England for any other 


country ? D. M. Drury. 
6. What country has the greatest variety of coins in circulations? 
D. M. Drury. 


7- The assertion has very confidently been made -by an intelligent 
gentleman that the well-known expression, “ gone over to the majority,” 
is incorrect, if it means to say that the dead of the earth outnumber 
the living. Can any reader cipher out an approximation in regard to 
this question? G. R, A., Albany, N. Y. 

8. My name is James Pharaoh Mann. How should it be put in 
the phoneti spelling, in superscriptions for instance, James Ph, 


Mann, or James F. Mann ? J. P. M. 
9. What was the name of “ The Village Blacksmith,” celebrated in 
song by H. W. Longfellow? ORLEANS. 


io. Whois “ Parallax,” the author of the work entitied “ Earth 
not a Globe,” or what is known as Zetetic Astronomy? ORLEANS. 


tr, Where does Carlyle say “ The great lesson we all have to 
learn is obedience,” or words to that effect ? A. W. 


12. Where can a quite full catalogue of the published writings of 


Thomas Lake Harris be found ? AN ADMIRER. 
13. Who is the person who writes and publishes under the name of 
Sivartha or Sidartha ? Who is his publisher ? HIERO. 
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A Remarkable Vision 
pot 

Showing the sudden and surprising appearance, the celestial mein and 
heavenly conversation of the departed spirit of Mr. YEAMANS, late 
student at Yale College, to and with Mr. H. Goopwin, his friend and 
class-mate ; tending to astonish, edify and instruct. ‘God speaketh 
once, yea twice, * * ina vision of the night.” (Job xxxiii, 14-15). 
“I will meet thee at Philippi.”—Ghost of Brutus. The second edition 
carefully revised and corrected by James TREADWAY, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Yzamans, and Mr. Goopwin, and born 
in the same town with Mr. YEAMANS. 


The two persons mentioned in the following vision, I was acquaint- 
ed with about three years in Yale College, in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. YEAMANS was born in Colchester, the same town that I was, 
He was a youth of an unblemished character, and very steady and re- 
ligious, and his parents were wealthy and respectable. Mr. GOODWIN 
also descended from respectable parents living in the town of Winter- 
bury, in Connecticut, and appered to be a very sober and pious youth, 
the three years that I was acquainted with him, He acquired a good 
degree of learning while at college, and by his good conduct merited 
a good reputation, and the honors of college, He was licensed to 
preach the gospel by ministers of respectable character of the congre- 
gational order; and when he became a preacher, then it appeared 
more clear than before, that he loved God supremely ; and being sen- 
sible of the dangerous situation that mankind were in by nature, he 
‘seemed to long for their salvation ; and if I mistake not he was preach- 
ing on probation, when he was the subject of the following vision. I 
believe it is a fact that Mr. Goopwin was really awake, and his mind 
in regular order, when he beheld the appearance, and really heard 
such words proceeding from it ; so that itis not a fictitious thing; 
but what the appearance really was I cannot say, I donot doubt 
but that it appeared to him, to be an exact representation to him of 
his class-mate Mr. YEAMANS, both in his looks and voice. Let the 
words of the vision be spoken by whom they will, they are all real and 
important truths, and ought to be received and embraced as such. 

Connecticut, April 4, 1795. James ‘TREADWAY. 


To THE READER: A short time before his death, Mr. GOODWIN 
wrote the following epitaph for himself : 


“ How short, how precarious, how uncertain is life! How quick 
the transition from time to eternity! How soon the thread of life is 
spun! A breath, a gasp, a groan or two, and we are seen no more! 
Yet on this brittle thread (alarming thought! ) hang a vast eternity!” 


Died January, 1767, Æt. 27. 
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THE REMARKABLE VISION. 


In the night of the 25th of May, in the year 1764, about the hour 
of twelve, as I lay meditating in my bed on various subjects, I was 
suddenly alarmed by the opening of my chamber door; thither turn- 
ing my eyes, to my great surprise and wonder, I beheld the appear- 
ance of my former friend and companion, Mr, YeamMans by name, 
who had been dead to the best of my remembrance about the space 
of four years, coming in at the door. His person seemed to be celestial 
and angelic, his countenance lustrous and shining, his garments white 
and dazzling, starred with glittering gold, with a crown of unsullied 
gold upon his head ; his motion was slow ‘and deliberate, and gesture 
pleasing and graceful, and in this heavenly pomp and splendor he 
came near to my bedside. “In the name of Almighty God, I de- 
mand of thee,” said I, “on what important errand art thou come ! ” 
He replied, with a smiling countenance, “ In the name of that Mighty 
God by whom you abjure me, I am come, not to terrify you with new 
revelations, but to renew our former acquaintance and conversation ; 
to discourse on the great and important realities of the eternal world, 
and the happiness and glories of the heavenly state. Therefore, be 
not afraid. In heaven we enjoy the most perfect freedom and com- 
munion with the blesséd God ; there faith is followed in vision, and 
hepe in fuition. There, the spirits of just men made perfect join the 
innumerable company of angels and archangles in singing anthems 
and doxologies of eternal praise to God and Christ, our exalted re- 
deemer ; there we are crowned with crowns. of eternal honor, and 
decked with robes of brightest luster, forever shining forth like so 
many suns in the kingdom of our heavenly Father. Oh the glories! 
the ravishing glories of the heavenly world! Oh those blessed scenes 
of permanent and everlasting joy and delight! Here all tears are 
wiped away from our eyes ; here we are entirely delivered from the 
molestations of the old serpent, There is nothing enters these peace- 
ful regions that defileth, or that worketh abomination, or maketh a lie, 
There is not one spot or stain in the walls of the new Jerusalem. Not 
one sullied pillar in the upper temple of God, Not one jarring note 
in all the heavenly concert. Not one slumbering string, nor untuned 
harp is to be found there. Oh, sir, could your ears be unstopped, and 
the curtains of your eyes drawn, that the ravishing delights and enter- 
tainments of the heavenly world might at once pour their blended 
blaze on your astonished sight! Could you hear the loud hallelujahs 
that ring through the arches of heaven ; the hosannas that proceed 
from every tongue, and the name, the blessed name of Jesus sweetly 
breathed in every accent. How your soul would leap in you for joy! 
How you would long, ardently long, to take wings and be gone hence, 
and be with Christ, which is far better. How you would long to be 
absent from the body, that you might be present with the Lord. Be- 
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lieve me, sir, one moment, the happiness of heaven will more, infinitely 
more, than counter-balance all the riches, pleasures, or profits of this 
world. ‘O the folly, the egregious folly, of silly mortals, who make 
the world their wonder, their gold, and their God; and their coffers 
their heaven, Can immensity be measured with a line? or an atom 
weigh down the boundless creation? As well may earthly pleasures 
yield satisfaction to an immortal mind, All the views and discoveries 
which you have here of the heaventy state, are but as through a glass 
darkly ; but in heaven it is face to face, and there we know as we are 
known. Do not you remember, my dear friend, one night as we 
lodged together in a certain chamber, at the school of the prophets, 
the agreeable and delightful topic of our conversation was the glories 
and employments of the heavenly state? This was introduced, you 
doubtless remember, by a question I asked, namely, ‘What St. Paul 
was doing in heaven?’ Your reply was, ‘If sorrow or tears there 
~ could be in heaven, I should think he would be weeping, not only 
over the churches to which he wrote, but also over apostatizing Brit- 
tain and back-sliding New England ; yea, and not only so, but he 
would wash this seat of the muses with a flood of tears.’ ‘This natu- 
rally turned our conversation upon the employment of saints and an- 
gels in heaven. But O how narrow were our views! How faint were 
our ideas! How feeble and glimmering were all our discoveries of 
the great and glorious things God had prepared for them that love 
him! Mortals are apt to start at the sound of death, and the more 
thoughtful of them go weeping to the grave, But no tongue can ex- 
press the inconceivable joy I am the subject of. When I look into 
the grave, and behold my body rotting there, I know that by and by 
he who has the keys of death and hell, will unlock-the prison of the 
grave, Then shall my body spring from the dust, fashioned like the 
ig body of the Son of God, for which time I ardently long, 
hen shall my joy be complete. Yet a little while, and be that shall 
come, will come, and will not tarry, and I know that his reward is 
with him, He is at the door. Even so, come Lord Jesus. Come 
quickly.” 


Here he made a pause ; when, being astonished at his heavenly 
language, I inadvertently replied, “ You say the hour is at hand, 
When then shall the judgment be?” He replied with a stern aspect, 
** Hast thou never read the Bible? Is it not there said, * Of that day 
and hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels of heaven ; but my 
Father only? I will therefore address you in the language of Christ : 
Watch, therefore, for ye know not in what hour your Lord cometh, 
whether at even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning ; lest, coming suddenly, he find you sleeping.” 

" True,” said I, “ may the Lord enable me thus to do. But are 
you indeed in heaven?” He replied,“ Is this the habit of hell?” 
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“ Nay,” said I, “ but Satan can transform himself into an Angel of 
Light.” “ True,” said he, “but where is his love ? If I instruct 
you in any thing contrary to what Christ and his apostles taught, then 
judge me accursed. No, sir, I am now surrounded with the heavenly 
host, though they are concealed.” Then he broke out in the highest 
strains and raptures of joy: ‘‘ Hallelujah, hallelujah ? Blessing, and 
honor, and power, and glory be to him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the lamb for ever and ever, who hath redeemed me to God by 
his blood. Who hath brought me up out of the horrible pit ; out of 
the miry clay. Who hath established my goings, and put a new song 
into my mouth, even praise to the Lord! Hallelujah. Glory! Glory 
to God in the highest. That I have joy in heaven, joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” ‘Do not you,” said he, * see this crown of unsul- 
lied gold upon my head? these garments of burnished gold pure and 
white? I have a crown incorruptible in the heavens ; a crown of glo- 


ry which can never fade away ; a kingdom which can never be mcved.” . 


“ © thou subject of eternal glory,” said I, “ happy indeed art thou. 
When shall I be partaker of the same joy ? When shall it be ?” 

“ For this,” said he, “you must earnestly watch and pray, and 
wait the good pleasure of God, until the blessed moment shall come.” 

* Let me embrace you,” said I, “ my dearest companion.” Said he, 
t Is not my body in the dust? Hatha spirit flesh and bones? I 
must deliver you my message and begone. Search the Scriptures; 
in them think you you have eternal life. They are able to make 
you wise unto salvation, I am not come to deliver you things 
that have not been told; to confirm to you the reality and divinity 
of God’s word ; for if you believe not Moses and the prophets, neither 
would you believe though one should rise from the dead. Make the 
word of God the rule of your life; the standard and directory of all 
your conduct. Yield not to the false insinuations and vain amuse- 
ments of a delusory world, for they will lead to the snares of death. 
But pursue the dictates of reasons and the oracles of everlasting truth. 
Bonds and afflictions may abide with you on earth. Let not these 
things move you ; but see to it that you have a testimony of a good 
concience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not by fleshly wis- 
dom, but by the grace of God you have your conversation in the 
world. For if God be for you who can be against you, Account not 
the sufferings of time worthy to be compared with that glory which 
shall hereafter be obtained by the godly and pious. Account all 
things but loss for the excellency of Christ Jesus, and that you ma 
be found in him at last, not having on your own righteousness, whic 
is of the law, but that which is of God by faith. Study truth and 
honesty, and as far as in you lies, live peaceably with all men, Place 
not your hope in uncertain riches, for they will take to themselves 
wings and fly away. Realize the truth you inculcated in your last 
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sermon, that you must die. Live as if you expected every moment 
would be your last. Observe the words of your text, ‘ It is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the judgment.’ Your thoughts 
were just, when you said, ‘Who would regret the loss of a stiver, 
when in pursuit of a crown ? ora cottage, when about to obtain a 
kingdom? ‘That there is no more proportion between the pleasures 
of this life and those of godliness, than there is between a feather 
and a mountain of gold.’ Give up your whole soul to God and the 
interest of religion, and let your will be swallowed up in the will of 
the Most High. You have begun a good work, you have entered up- 
on the gospel ministry. I congratulate you upon your noble under- 
taking. May you prosecute the work, and see to your abundant joy 
and rejoicing, the pleasure of the Lord prosper in your hands.” 
Here I interrupted him, and said, “ If this be the will of the Lord, 
whence then this weakness of the eyes, as well as the want of other 
qualifications? Who is sufficient for these things?” It is not,” 
said he, “ for us to pry into the eternal counsels of God ; His grace 
is sufficient for you, and his strength may be made manifest in your 
weakness. The preaching of the gospel is the most noble employ- 
ment of life ; and if your judgment be with the Lord, and your work 
with your God, you shall not only shine as the brightness of the firm- 
anent, but as the stars forever and ever. See, therefore, that you 
preach Christ Jesus, and him crucified; and be filled with the bless- 
ing of the gospel of peace. Appear valiant in the cause of God ; and 
fear not what men shall say or do unto you. How do the ways of 
Zion mourn, because of the few travelers that walk therein? How 
doth the virgin daughter of the Lord’s people sit solitary, none to 
comfort her under all her afflictions. O ye protestant powers! though 
your doctrines in general are good, yet, how have you swerved from 
your profession by unhallowed and unsanctified lives? Repent and 
do your first work, or God will come unto you quickly and remove 
your candlestick out of its place, My dear friend,” continued he, 
“ now you are in the bloom of youth, exert your influence: with your 
co-workers; for your observation was true, ‘ That the habits of sin 
will grow stronger and stronger.’ Yet I must blame you for not pros- 
ecuting your advice to youth still further than you did, For it is a mat- 
ter of the utmost consequence, Youth is the most favorable and ad- 
vantageous season in which to devote ourselves to God, O the follies 
and vanities of youth! Do they imagine they shall never die? Let 
them think on me. Where is my body now? And where may theirs 
soon be? Let me remind you of another phrase of yours. ‘ Should 
I speak unto you from the bottom of the tombs, saying, I have gone 
before; my days are numbered and finished, and you shall soon be 
with me ; would you not regard it ?’ But, sir, I must bid you adieu, 
May you go on and prosper, serve God, and your generation faith- 
“fully, by the will of the Most High; then fall asleep in Jesus, and 
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your spirit take wings to the mansions of eternal glory, to join the 
innumerable company, and multitude of angels-and spirits of just men 
made perfect, in celebrating the praises of electing love, and redeem- 
ing grace forever and ever,” 


He then closed his hands and cast his eyes to heaven and said: 
“ O thou Almighty Sovereign of the universe, thou Lord of angels and 
men ! look down on earth and support the dying cause of the world. 
Hasten, blessed Jehovah ! hasten the happy time when thy gospel 
shall run and thou be glorified from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the end of the earth. O thou Mighty Immanuel, thou Prince and 
Saviour of the world, ride through the earth in triumph, conquering 
and to conquer. Bring in thine elect from the four winds, that Zion 
may become a praise and a glory in the face of all the earth,” He 
then with a low and gentle bow, said, “Sir, I hope ere long to meet 
you in heaven, where we shall spend an eternity in the blessed com- 
pany and society of each other; and swim in those rivers of pleasure, 
which issue from the throne of God, and flow at his right hand forever 
more, Farewell,” He then turned about and departed out of my 
chamber, and was seen no more. 


[This vision is reprinted by request from the second edition of a 
now very rare copy of the remarkable vision printed at Amherst, N; H., 
nearly one hundred years ago. ] 


Correct Names oF SOME AUTHORS. Here are a few interesting 
points of information as to the names of literary men ; 


Wilkie Collins is really William Wilkie Collins, 

Austin Dobson was baptized as Henry Asstin Dobson. 

Muurice Thompson ten years ago was James Maurice Thompson. 

Brander Matthews’s whole name is James Brander Matthews, 

Laurence Hutton’s whole name is James Laurence Hutton, 

Bing Rider Haggard is the full name of the author of sensational 
novels. 

Slason Thompson, editor of America, has within ten years dropped 
his first name, Alexander. 

Joaquin Miller is really Cincinnatus Heine Miller. 

Edmund William Goose and Edgar William Nye would scarcely be 
identified by their real names. 

Julian Hawthorne has not for twelve years used his historic middle 
name Crowninshield. ; 

Francis Richard Stockton is now known as Frank Stockton. 

Charles Egbert Craddock is Miss Murfree. 

Bayard Taylor’s first name was James.—Chicago News. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“ Who knows not Circe, the daughter of the Sun ? ”—MILTON. 
Vou. VI. NOVEMBER, 1889, No. 11, 


New (OLD) Worps. A student at a public examination read a 
singular verbose paper on “the parts of speech,” claiming that it was 
proper and correct to turn all proper names into adjectlves, as Skake- 
spearean, Baconian, Andrusian, Websterian, etc., but proper names 
can also be used adverbially, as Socratically, Demosthenically, Byroni- 
cally, etc., and said such were sanctioned by good usage, referring to 
Hermes. What Hermes does he mean ? A LISTENER. 

Undoubtedly the student referred to the grammar of John Harris, 
as he shows that such license may be taken in the use of words; Mr. 
Harris even examples the two words, “ Socratically,” ‘ Demostheni- . 
cally,” (and also, “ Cyclopically ” citing it from Aristotle), page 73. 
There are several works entitled “ Hermes : 

“ Hermes ; or A Philosophical Inquiry concerning Universal Gram- 
mar,” By John Harris. Three books in one, 8vo, pp. 1§2, Lon- 
don, 1816. 

“ Hermes Scythicus ; or, The Radical Affinities of the Greek and 
Latin Languages to the Gothic, illustrated from the Moseo-Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Francic, Alemannic, Suio-Gothic, Islandic, etc. To 
which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Historical Proofs of the Scythi- 
an Origin of the Greeks,” By John Jamieson. 8vo. pp. 368-++xI1Vv. 
Edinburgh, 1814. 

“ The Pastor of Hermas,” Also called his Visions, One of the 
books in the Apocryphal New Testament, containing three divisions— 
Visions, 4 chapters ; Commands, 12 chapters ; Similitudes, 10 chap- 
ters, Two opinions prevail as to it authorship; oneis that it was 
Hermas mentioned in Romans xv1, 14 ; the other is that it is the pro- 
duction of Hermas, brother of Bishop Pius of Rome. 

Hermes Trismegistus (“ thrice-greatest.”) “ The Divine Pymander.” 
Several translations of this work have been made, (See N. AnD Q. 
Vol V, p. 44. March, 1888.) 
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A Curious Property of Prime Numbers. 


(By T. 8. Barrett, London, Eng.) 
-0 g= 
There is a remarkable property of all prime numbers (excepting 1 
and 2) not possessed by other numbers, To explain, it will need a 
few introductory words. 


4|5|6/7|8|9 | 4 a 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
T 
1 
1 


Write down, as in the top row, contiguously, as many consecutive 
numbers as may be desired, commencing with unity. Repeat them in 
the next row, with one vacant cell between each; in the third row, 
with two vacant cells between each ; and so on ad “ibifum. If we now 
imagine some object (a chess-man, for example) to start from the cor- 
ner cell at the top marked with a star, and to travel along any of the 
paths indicated by the figures, it will be seen that each path is dis- 
tinct and well defined. If it travels downward along the cells occu- 
pied by 1, the path is a column. If it goes from 2 to 2, the route is a 
diagonal. Ifit jumps toa 3 in the top row, thence to the three in 
the next row, and so on, the path is a “knight's move.” Similarly 
with the other numbers. We may distinguish the different paths by 
calling them No. 1 path, No. 2 path, No. 3 path, and so on. 

Now if we select any prime number, and strike out from the dia- 
gram all numbers greater, and divide the whole perpendicularly into 
sections, each containing as many columns as numbers chosen, the 
various sections may be superimposed without confusion, —every num- 
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ber in the outside sections falling into an empty cell, excepting when 
the number of the row corresponds to the prime number selected, or 
any of its multiples, To make this clearer, let us take the number 7, 
and cancel al] numbers greater. Then our first section will be up to 
and including the column with 7 at the top ; the next will be from 
the column, previously with 8 at the top, up to aud including the col- 
umn that was headed by 14. And so on. 


TRIE 
| PT 
ce 
PPEP EET 
CEP EEE EY 
CEECEE 
C E 
gangnna 


The above is the arrangement in the first section of all the outside 
numbers greater than 7. I have supposed that the diagram has been 
continued far enough to fill the above ; but the principle is just the 
same. ‘Thus the 5 in the second row of the first diagram being in the 
second column of the second section, must be transferred to the cor- 
responding cell of the first section. It falls into the vacant place be- 
tween the 1 and the z. The 6 in the same row falls for the same rea- 
son, into the vacant place between the 2 and 3. Similarly with the 
third row. The 4 being in the third column of the second section, 
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has to be transferred to the corresponding cell, and falls into the va- 
cant place just before the 2 in the third row. Similarly with the 5. 
The 6 in the same row is in the second column of the third section, 
and therefore falls into the vacant cell between the 1 andthe 4, In 
the same way with all the other rows, until we come to the seventh, 
which corresponds with the chosen prime number. Then the num. 
bers in that row instead of falling into vacant places, all crowd into 
the cell we have indicated by a dagger. After that the rows are repe- 
titions of what has been given above ; the first and eighth being alike, 
and so on. À 

Many curious things may be observed in the above diagram ; and 
all others made similarly from other prime numbers. If we obliterate 
the column with 1 in it, and also the dagger row and all beneath it, we 
have remaining a very curious square ; these are among its other prop- 
erties: all numbers equally distant fiom the center, both in rows and 
columns, add the same, namely, g (or the prime number plus 2). 
Every column and every row contains all the numbers from 2 to 7; 
and the diagonals consist only of 2 and 7. Now, if we have any 
square consisting of cells, the root being a prime number, we may de- 
duce from the foregoing facts one having a bearing on magic squares 
with odd roots. If we cancel the last row of the second diagram, as 
well as all the numbers in it, we get an empty square remaining, which 
we may proceed to refill with the figures in another way. We may 
proceed from the cell marked with a dagger and completely fill the 
square with figures along different paths, without any collision. Thus, 
we may fill the lowest row by proceeding in a horizontal direction. 
Let us fill it with ciphers and call it the zero path.” We may pro- 
ceed in an upward direction and fill the first column. This will be 
the No, 1 path. Diagonally we may proceed along the cells occupied 
by the figure 7. This is No, z path. Then we may fill in along the 
No. 3 (on the “knight’s”) path. We may put a 3 (for example) 
along this path, and it will occupy the cells where the 6 was ; and so on. 
The root of the square being 7, we may thus fill the square with fig- 
ures along 8 different roots, always 1 more than the root of the square, 
It must be observed that when a path runs off at the right side 
of the square, before the top row has been reached, the figure must be 
brought back within the square, in a similar manner to that already 
explained when superimposing the sections of the first diagram, 
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Thus, take the figure 6 in the first diagram, the figure at the end of 
the fourth row. The path taken by that number being No. 3, it would 
bring us, if there were more cells to the right, into the second cell of 
the fourth row. Hence the next cell to be filled must be the corres- 
ponding cell inside the square, 

Now, many writers on magic squares, especially M. de La Hires 
must have had an idea of these properties ; but the credit of the dis- 
covery is generally conceded to the Rev. A. H. Frost of Nasik, in 
India. He pointed out that M. de La Hire’s method of making odd- 
root magic squares necessarily follows from these properties of the 
“we paths.” 


A. B. 


l: l-[s[+ls] to | 20 | 30 | 40 | so 
|s|4|s I 2 | 40 | so | 10 | 20 | 30| 
[s{x|e|sfa| 20 | 30 | 40 50 10 | 


5o | ī0 | 20 | 30 | 40 
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BE 


ajs) |» 


40 20 


so | 10 


Thus, in the square A, all the numbers are in No. 3, or the “ knight's” 
path. Take the 4 in the bottom row, and thence to 4 in the row 
above, andsoon. The z and 3 mn off at the side, and are brought 
back within the square. Now the square B, on the other hand, has 
its numbers connected by the “ No 4, path.” Notice from 40 to 40 
for instance. Consequently the differences between the numbers in 
square B, being not /ess than 5,a magic square is necessarily produced. 
For we have already seen that where prime numbers are concerned, 
the different “ paths ” never clash except in one spot. Therefore, one 
square being in “ No, 3,” and the other in “No. 4 path,” any two 
numbers once united will never meet again in the same square. Thus, 
for example, the 3 in the one square and the 20 inthe other meet on 
superposition once and once only. If they met oftener, or not at all, 
the combined square would not be magic. There is another property 
of these “nasik” magic squares, whose roots are prime numbers, 
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The magic summation may be counted along any “path,” excepting 
those two paths chosen for the primary squares. The square of 5 can 
only have 6 paths, namely, the horizontal row, the perpendicular col- 
umn, two diagonal or slanting rows in opposite directions, No. 3, and 
No. 4 paths. But as the two latter have to be chosen in a root-5 
square, for the primary squares, the magic square of 5 cannot have its 
summation in any route excepting rows, columns, and diagonals. But 
in the square of 7 below, which may have two more paths than the 5 
square, summation may be made along two additional ways, 


(By the bye, there is a curious feature in this square not often met 
with, following from the way I have made it. If every number has its 
figures (e. g. 14 changed into 41, 32 into 23, and soon), the square 
remains magic.) 

The above magic square not only sums 308 in the usual ways, but 
if the numbers according to No. 3 path (or “knights move”) be 
taken, likewise those along No, 4 path, they will likewise sum 308. 
But care must be taken that in making these moves that no row is 
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passed over, and that we move from left to right. Thus if we start 
from 76 in the middle of the last row, we may proceed to 53, then to 
57, then to 14, and soon. But if we go to 74, or to 16 (both knight’s 
moves), we shall not get the magic summation 308. 


Thus, 76+-53-+37+14+61-+ 45-+-22=308. 
But, — 79-+-74-+-72+-774+75 +734 71518. 
And, 76+16-+-26-+-36-+ 46-+4+-56+66=316. 


Starting at any other number at random will give the magic sum- 
mation, if the “‘knight’s move” is correctly taken. * Similarly, with 
No, 4 path, proceeding from left to right, without passing over any 
row t, Another property of all these ‘ nasik” squares is one I have 
already explained in the memorandum on the zo-root square, namely, 
the property I called “ diagonally-nasik.” A property of all diag- 
onally-nasik squares is that the first column may be taken from its 
place and put after all the others (and vice versa), without destroying 
the magic properties. Similarly, the top row may be removed to the 
bottom (and vice versa); and a great many changes made in the ar- 
tangement of the numbers thereby, without destroying the magicality. 

““Oddly-even” magic squares can never be made nasiz, nor even 
diagonally-nasik ; and “ evenly-even ” squares, and those whose rootS 
are multiples of 3, can be made the latter only, With care nasik 
squares may be made when the root is a product of prime numbers, 
provided 3 is not one of the factors. 


* Thus, = 43-+27-+-74+51+35+12-+66=308 
54+31-++15+62+4-46-+23-+77=308 
65-+-42-+26-+73-+57+34+11=308 
17-+-64-+41-+25+72+56+33=308 
at+75+52-+36-+13-+67-+-44=308 


+ Thus, = 43-+31-+26-++14+-72-++67-+55=328 
54+42-+37+25-+13-+71-+66=308 
65-+53+41-+36-+24+ 12+77=308 
76+-64-+52-+-47-+35-+23-+1 1=308 
17+75+63+51+46-+34+22=308 
21+16-+74+62-+-57-+45+33=308 
32+27-+15-+73+61+56-+ 44=308 
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Questions and Answers. 


Tue DELUGE. (Vol. VI, p. 284.) The deluge was threatened in 
the year of the world 1536; and began Dec, 7, 1656, and continued 
377 days (Gen, v1 to vit). The ark rested on Mount Ararat May 6, 
1657 ; and Noah left the ark December 18, following. The follow- 
ing are the epochs of the deluge, according to Dr, Hales : 


Septuagint, B. C. 3246 Clinton, B. C. 2482 
Jackson, 3170 Playfair, 2352 
Hales, 3155 Usher and Eng. Bible, 2348 
Josephus, 3146 Marsham, 2344 
Persian, 3103 Petavius, 2329 
Hindoo, 3102 _ Strauchius, 2193 
Samaritan, 2999 Hebrew, 2288 
Howard, 2698 Vulgar Jewish, 2104 


In the reign of Ogyges, king of Attica, B. C. 1764, a deluge so in- 
undated Attica, thatit lay wasted for oeiy zoo years. This is the 
account according to Blair, 

Buffum thinks that the Hebrew and Grecian deluges were the same, 
and arose from the Atlantic and Bosphorus bursting into the valley of 
the Mediterranean. The deluge of Ducalion, in Thessaly, is placed 
B. C. 1503, according to Eusebius. It was often confounded by the 
ancients with the general flood ; but considered to be merely a local 
inundation occasioned by the overfowing of the river Peneius, 
whose course was stopped by an earthquake between the mounts 
Olympus and Ossa. Ducalion, who then reigned in Thessaly, with 
his wife Pyrrha, and some of their subjects, are stated to have saved 
themselves by climbing up Mount Parnassus. 

A general deluge was predicted in 1524, and arks were built; but 
the season happened to be a fine and dry one, 

Mrs, L. T. GEORGE. 

Mascot. (Vol. V, p. 86; VI, 314.) Mascot or mascotte is a di- 
minutive form of masca, which may be originally Arabic, German, or 
Latin. The word “ masca,” meaning witch, occurs as early as 643 in 
the laws of the Lombards, “La masque” means witch in French, 
and in Persian-French mascotte, probably borrowed from the proven- 
gal, means anything which a superstitious player thinks is lucky. It 
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may be a cent with a hole in it, or a button. It may be contact with 
a lame man. The word reached this country with the opera where 
the leading character is a mascot — a child of luck — and now every 
base-ball club has its mascot, which may be a cat, a dog, or a boy, 
From the original meaning of witch, to the secondary meaning of 
being favored by fortune or possessing certain luck-giving qualities, 
the change is simple. Mrs, L. T. GEORGE. 
MARRIED WOMEN TAKE THEIR HUSBAND'S SURNAMES, (Vol. V, 
p. 96.) This was a Roman custom. Thus Julia, Octavia, etc., mar- 
ried to Pompey, Cicero, etc., would be called Julia of Pompey, Octa- 
via of Cicero. Our married women sign their names in the same 
manner, but omit the “ of.” MRS. L. T. GEORGE. 


PURPLE, AN IMPERIAL Coror. (Vol. V, p.96.) Purple, a mixed 
tinge of scarlet and blue, discovered at Tyer. It is said to have been 
found by a dog having by chance eaten a shell-fish called murex, or 
purpura, Upon returning to his master, Hurcules .Tyrius, he ob- 
served his lips tinged, and made use of the discovery. Purple was an- 
ciently used by the princes and great men for their garments. It was 
restricted to the emperor, by Justinian (1, 552), and porphyrogenitus 
attached to the names of some emperors signifies “ born to the purple.” 
The claim of Demetrius to the vacant throne was justified by the trite 
and flimsy sophism, that he was born to the purple, and the eldest son 
of his father’s reign. This account is from Gibbon. Hence, imperial, 
royal; so called from the color having been a distinguishing token of 
imperial authority. Mrs, L. T. GEORGE. 


SEVEN GOLDEN Cities, (Vol. V, p. 96.) They are situated on 
an imaginary island, and were the subject of one of the popular tra- 
ditions concerning the ocean, which was current in the time of Co- 
lumbus. The island is represented as abounding in gold, with mag- 
nificent houses and temples, and high towers that shone at a distance. 
The legend relates that at the time of the conquest of Spain and 
Portugal by the Moors, when the inhabitants fled in every direction to 
escape from slavery, seven bishops, followed by a great number of 
people, took shipping, and abandoned themselves to their fate upon 
the high seas, After tossing about for some time, they landed upon 
an unknown island in the midst of the ocean.. Here the bishops 
burned the ships to prevent the desertion of their followers, and 
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founded seven cities. This mysterious island is said to have been 
visited at different times by navigators who, however, were never 
permitted to return. Mrs. L. T. GEORGE. 


Tue Firreen O Pravers, (Vol, VI, p. 300.) “The Fifteen O's” 
are fifteen prayers beginning with the letter O, meaning Our Lady- 
The Virgin Mary is so called in some old Roman rituals, from the 
ejaculations at the beginning of the seven anthems preceding the 
** Magnificat,” as “ O when will the day arrive?" “ O when shall I 
see ?” “O when ?” and soon, (See “ Hore Beatissime Virginis 
Mariæ.") Mrs, L. T. GEORGE, 


According to the work of Daniel Smith entitled “ Cuneorum Clavis, 
The Primitive Alphabet and Language of the Ancient Ones of Earth,” 
page 13, during the excavations at Nineveh or Nimroud, and Kouy- 
unjik, the excayators came across what they called a ‘‘ Royal Library,” 
a chamber filled with small clay tablets about 9x6 inches and under. 
These are now in the Kouyunjik museum. The fifth tablet in the 
second glass case on the right contains a list of phrases or short 
prayers arranged precisely. with the same letters and in the-same order, 
and what is very remarkable, the first fifteen phrases are short prayers 
beginning with O in the translation, just as we have our Hebrew copy 
of the rrgth Psalm, eight verses beginning with A (aleph), eight with 
B (beth), eight with G (gimel), and so on through the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. The prayers are deeply interesting, showing us plainly that the 
Assyrians were not such idolaters as they are generally represented, 
but that they had not only a knowledge of the true God, but also that 
they had an earnest desire to know more of him. Take the two 
following prayers as examples : 

“ O! that I could adopt some method of explaining the apparent 
changes, the mysterious movements of the true God, and the purport 
of those mutations.” 

“ O! itis my desire to embrace the beauty of the true God, and 
not break entirely with the obligations o? the people.” 

Such is the sense elicited, not by 300 letters and 500 variants; not 
by the cumbrous machinery of homophones, polyphones, determina- 
tives, and ideographs ; but by the simple application of nineteen let- 
ters. All can be now read ; and as Solomon said, that “ ¢here zs no 
new ¿Aing under the sun,” so the original of Caxton’s original in the 
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British Museum, is written upon clay between three and four thousand 
years anterior to Caxton, 

The author gives a specimen of the English orthography A. D. 
1349, OF 540 years ago, and says he questions whether the Hebrew 
language had undergone such a change up to A. D. r, as our English 
language has uudergone up to this time, 

His specimen is from Matthew v1, 6-8 ; 


“* But whenne thou schalt preye, enter into thi couche and whenne 
the dore is schet, preye thi fadir in hidils, and thi fadir that seeth in 
hidils, schal zelde to the. 

“ But in preying nyle zee speke mycbe, as he'hene men doon, for 
thei gessen that thei ben herd in her myche speche. 

“ Therefor nyle ze be maad lich to hem, for zour fadir woot what is 
nede to zou, bifore that ze axen him,” 


WORD JEHOVAH or Yauva. (Vol. I, p. 282; V, p. 152.) Why is the 
word Jehovah, said tobe omnific, incommunicable, unpronounceable, 
unutterable, etc., and where is it so stated in the Bible ? Osmon. 

The “ incommunicable name” zs mentioned, as such, in the Bible (in 
the Apocrypha) Wisdom xıv, 21. and is alluded to in various other 
places (Ex. vi, 3; Ps. Lexxxi, 18; Is. XH, 2; xxvi, 4). Several 
times hyphened in Hebrew (Jehovah-Jireh, Gen. xx, 14, “ The Lord 
will provide”; -Nissi, Ex, xvin, 15, “The Lord is my banner” ; 
-Shalom, Jud. v1, 24, “ The Lord gives peace’), Twice in translation 
only (Jehovah-Shammah, Ezek. xivit, 35, “The Lord ¿s there; ” 
-Tsidkenu, Jer. xxi, 6; xxxii, 16, “ The Lord our righteousness ’’). 
Twice by Shaddai in name of men (Ammi-shaddai, “ People of the 
Almighty,” Num. 1, 12 ; tt, 25. Zuri shaddai, “ My rock is the Al- 
mighty,” Num. 1, 6 ; 1, (2). f 

To give the exposition of the several pronunciations of the name, 
and why “incommunicable ” we have not room here, but will refer 
this new correspondent to some literature on the subject which he 
should read and which will greatly enlighten him. 


“ What is the Shem-hammephorash,” Nores anD Queries, Vol. IT, 
pp. 7-9. “ The Staff of Adam, and the Shem-hammephorash,” Vol, IV, 
PP: 345-364. 

“ The Tetragrammaton,” by A, F. Chapman, 8vo, pp. 22 ; Boston, 
Mass, September, 1872, 

“ A Contribution to the History of the Lost Word,” by Rev. J. F. 
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Garrison. 8vo. pp. 28; Philadelphia, Pa. 1877. (From ‘Antiquities 
of Freemasonry,” by Geo. F. Fort. Philadelphia, 1877.) 

“ Recent Theories on the Origin and Nature of the Tetragramma- 
ton,” by S. R. Driver. 8vo, pp. 20 ; Oxford, 18865. 

“ On the Tetragrammaton,” in the Luminous Unity, pp. 18-45, by 
Rev, M. R. Miller. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1874, 

“ The True Pronunciation of the Divine Name Jahvah - Jehovah,” 
by,Russell Martineau, 8vo, London. 


Exiot’s Inptan Brste. What is the full title-page of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible ? : Joun. 

According to Henry A. S. Dearborn who wrote a “ Sketch of the 
Apostle Eliot,” it is 

“ MAMUSSE WUNNEETUPANATAMWE Up-BIBLUM GOD NANEESWE 
NUKKONE TESTAMENT KAH WONK Wusku TESTAMENT, NE ()UOSH- 
KINNUMUK NASHPE WUTTINNEMOH CHRIST NOH ASOOWESIT JOHN 
Eriot. CAMBBRIDGE SAMUEL GREEN KAH MARMADUKE JOHNSON. 
1663.” 


“A Hawk AND a Hanpsaw.” Where does the phrase come from? 
Locos, 


A passage in Shakespeare’s Hamlet seems to allude evidently to 
the hawk and hoop, or hoopee, of Egypt. Hamlet says, “ My uncle- 
father and aunt-mother are deceived,” G, “ In what, my dear lord? ” 
Ham. “Iam but mad north-north-west : when the wind is southerly, 
I know a hawk from a handsaw.”” Thomas Capell, editor of the Ox- 
ford edition of Shakespeare, changed “ handsaw” to “ hernshaw,” 
which renders the passage intelligible. (‘ Hamlet,” Act 11, Scenc 11.) 


THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC, This is not San Marino, nor Andorra, 
nor Moresnet, but the tiny Republic of Goust, in the Pyrenes, which 
contains less than one hundred inhabitants, all of whom are Romanists. 
The sole occupation of these people is the weaving of wool and silk, 
Their government consists of an assembly of old men called the 
council, They pay no taxes nor imposts of any kind, and therefore 
have no need of collectors. They have neither mayor, priest, nor 
physician. They baptize their children, bury their dead, and perform 
their marriage ceremonies all beyond the boundaries of.the town, 
or in the neighboring village of Laruns. If any one wishes to marry 
a wife he must go away from home to find her. Among the peacefal 
residents of this microscopic republic are several centenarians. No 
one is really poor, and none are rich, The language which they talk 
is a mixture of French and Spanish, and their numbers, and man- 
ners, have remained unchanged for several centuries. Frankfort Times. 
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Tue Puentx. (Vol. VI, pp. 236, 246, 253, 298.) | have been much 

interested in the fabulous history of the pheenix; but there is another 
and more plausible explanation to the story. John Goodridge wrote 
and published a book, in 1781, entitled : 
' “The Pheenix, an Essay ; being an attem pt to prove from history 
and astronomical calculations, that the Comet, which by its approxi- 
mation to our Earth, occasioned the change made at the Fall, and at 
the Deluge, is the Real Phoenix of the Ancients.” 


This is a duodecimo book of 74 pages, illustrated, divided into sev- 
en sections, Sections 1 to 4 are a discussion of comets in general, 
Sections 5 to 7 give his theory of the comet’s appearance at the Fall, 
at the Deluge, and that it will appear again in its regular visit in 2250, 
when the great conflagration will take place—the end of this world— ` 
and the Millenium will begin. The period of the comet’s visit near 
this mundane sphere is 575, or a trifle less ; this agree sapproximately 
with the age of the phoenix, whose age is generally set at 600 years, 
though a few say 500 years. From Adam to Noah the comet made 
three visits, the time being about 1725 years. Chronologists generally 
assign 1656 years from the creation to the flood. Mr. Goodridge says 
the comet's period may have been a trifle shorter than now from dis- 
turbing influences. Some chronologists make the time more than 1656 
years; Josephus makes it 2256 years ; and the Septuagint makes it 
2262 years. Mr. Goodridge finds by records that the comet appeared 
B. C, 44 ; next, A. D, 531 (according to Leibnitz and Zonarus) ; next, 
it appeared in 1106 (according to Leibnitz and Hevelius); the last 
appearance was in 1680, when it was observed by Newton, Halley, 
Flamstead, and other astronomers ; the next appearance will be 
about 2250, when it will come sufficiently near the earth to cause the 
great conflagration. The theory is a curions one. G. S. C. 


Tae Hesrews. From whom do the Hebrews take their name? 
Jonn L. SAMUEL. 

Josephus says (Antiquities, Bk. I, chap. vi, sec. 4) that the son of 
Arphaxad was Heber, “from whom they originally called the Jews 
Hebrews.” Abram is the first person called “the Hebrew,” in King 
James’ version ; the Septuagint is Jerares, and means “ tke passenger,” 
that is, Abram, the passenger, who had lately passed over the river 
Euphrates. “The Encyclopædia Britannica” (Scribners’ ed.), arti- 
cle “ Hebrews,” says the word means crosser, he who crossed over, 
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‘t CLEOPATRA’S SOLILOQUY.” Who wrote the poem, “ Cleopatra's 
Soliloquy” ? SARAH E. Burns. 

The author of this passional poem is Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke, 
wife of Judge Clarke, of Newberne, N. C. It was written asa “ pen- 
picture ” of a painting of the “Star-eyed Egyptian,” on exhibition in 
New Orleans, Her husband would not let her publish it till she was 
over fifty years of age, when it appeared in the Ga/axy, April, 1877. 
The edition of the Galaxy was soon exhausted, and a hundred copies 
of the poem were privately printed by a New York lady and distrib- 
uted to friends, among whom was Rose Eyting, who was then playing 
the character of Cleopatra in Chicago, Later the poem was printed 
in the New York Sunday Mercury, It appeared in the Argonaut 
* Christmas Annual for 1881, with several other poems devoted to “ the 
glorious sorceress of the Nile.” The poem, with a fine tribute to the 
author, appears in a handsome volume of “ Pen Pictures,” gathered, 
written, and published in 1888, by Cynthia Leonard,—dedicated 


“ To the great throbbing heart of humanity, whether it beat with 
love and appreciation of all things pertaining to the grandeur of the 
age, in science, art, literature, or the great attainments in mechanical 

* genius—or the heart that throbs in sympathy for the ills, misfortunes, 
and intense sufferings that daily increase in our midst ; to this great 
human heart I dedicate this little effort.” 


“A BIPED WITHOUT FEATHERS.” (Vol. VI, p. 332.) Plato is repu- 
ted to have defined man, the anthropos, as a “ biped without feathers.” 
Those who set the story going, also add, that Diogenes, the cynic, 
plucked a cock and exhibited it at the Akademeia, with the words, 
“ Behold, here is Plato’s man.” A. WILDER. 


SOLUTION To THE Kyicut’s Tour ProsLem. (Vol. VI. p. 315.) 
“ As knight upon the checquered board 

From square to square leaps boldly on, 

As fiercely on the Persian horde, 
Down poured the Greeks at Marathon, 

So may each youth who reads this lay, 
Press firmly onward to the fight, 

And through life’s long hard battle day, 
Still strike for freedom and the right.” 

First correct solution received from Miss M. J, McAllister, Man- 
chester, N. H. Second, L. H, Aymé, Chicago, Ill, Third, Mrs, I. T, 
Georgė, Chicago, Ill. Fourth, M, N. Robinson, Lancaster, Penn. 
Fifth, John M. Richardson, Daingerfield, Texas. 
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Waste - Basket of Words. 
{ From Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. If, No. V, 1889. J 


a 


Alibo.—In the “ Autobiography of Henry Tufts,” p. 117 (Dover, 
N. H., 1807), he says : “To prove an alibi (not afibo).” Does the 
word " alibo ” occur elsewhere ?—T, W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Briggle—To be in an uneasy mental condition, to shift the atten- 
tion rapidly from one thing to another, “ Don’t briggle so.” In com- 
mom use in Ohio.—Fanny D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass. 

Briggly.—Adjective of the foregoing, Expressive of mental and 
physical restlessness. 

Coast.—In confirmation of the aiii, noted in previous num- 
bers, that this word, in the sense of skipping over the snow on a sled, 
was originally confined to the local dialect of Boston, it may he men- 
tioned that, as shown by careful inquiries, the term was entirely un- 
known in Salem, at a distance of sixteen miles on one side, as well as 
in Plymouth, removed thirty miles on the other. 


Mowkie—A louse, as I have heard the word employed in Boston. 
{E. F. Child, Cambridge, Mass.) Doubtless an old English word, al- 
though not found in the glossaries, and connected with the German 
Mücke (English midge), a Ay, a gnat. It might be guessed that it 
once had this signification, and was euphemistically used for louse; 
in support of which it may be mentioned that at the present day, in 
rural districts of New England, the term dug is so employed,—to say 
douse being considered objectionable and vulgar. 


Pass.—In New England the ordinary term used to express the 
throwing and catching of a ball by two or more persons is pass, “ Let’s 
go out and gass.” In New York and Pennsylvania the verb is catch. 
“ Let’s go out and catch,” The noun also is catch —W. H. Garrison, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pixtlated.—Lost, bewildered, confused. A local term of Marble- 
head. For example, when an oarsman has been negligent | “We'll 
be pixilated 'n’ driven on th’ rocks an’ ye don’t wake up.” (From 
the novel “ Agnes Surriage,” by E. L. Bynner, Boston, 1887, p. 56.) 
The word, no doubt, is the same as the obsolete English pissy led, 
that is, misguided by a fairy, Pixy is a form of Puck (by derivation 
meaning simply a little one, a boy; see “ Grimm’s Mythology ’’), part 
of whose business or pleasure, as we read in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” is to “ Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm.” 

Roomthy,—This good old word, of which the dictionaries quote ex- 
amples from Drayton and Fuller, is used by Judge Sewell. “ His 

Mr. Edward Taylor’s) very roomthy and good new meeting-house,” 
(Diary, Vol, 11, p. 319.)—HĦH. W. Haynes, Boston, Mass, 
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z. Who is the author of, and where found, the following lines? 
A. F. C, 
u ht was the hour 
When Israel'a Princes, in their pride and power, 
Kuelt in the temple’s court, the living fame, 
The accepted sacrifice to all proclaim, 
preity the splendor of the Godhead shone, 
In awful glory from his living throne ; 
en bowed was every brow, no human sight 
Could brave the splendor of that flood of light 
That veiled His presence,—and Hia awful form, 
Whose path the whirlwind is,—whose breath the storm.” 


z. Are there more than three words in the English language that 
end with zalk? Namely, health, stealth, and wealth (commonwealth 
and wealth considered the same). ; 

. What were the names of the three mountains, or hills, from 
which Boston (Tri-mountain) was formerly called? A lecturer re- 
ferred to them as Beacon Hill, The Highlands, and Mount Auburn. 


Was he correct? BEACON. 
4. Who were the Cabiri mentioned so often by classical authors? 
J- E. B. 


5. Is there anywhere published a bibliography of the writings and 
«speeches of Daniel Webster ; also, of Charles Sumner, and Theodore 
Parker ? : COLLECTOR. 

6. William Cuninghame author of a work on “ Chronology of the 
Scriptures,” 1839, claimed to have discovered a new equation which 
he called the ‘‘ Trinal Fraction,” It is stated to be as follows : 


a-t-a*-+-a3 a 
a 


He states that it is an important factor in the solution of many of 
the chronological cycles, eras, etc. Will some one explain how, by an 
example ? TYRO. 

7. Who adopted the spelling of the new State to be Dakota? It 
is well known that Longfellow in his “ Hiawatha,” and others, have 
spelled the word Dacotah. OBSERVER. 

8. Why was the Order founded by Loyola called Jesuits? C. 

g. What was the name of the first vessel launched in Massachu- 
setts Bay, and when ? A. L. F. 

to, What is the English of the following epitaph of date 472? X. 
LEVITAE CONIVNX PETRONIA FORMA PYDORIS 
HIS MEA DEPONENS SEBIBVS OSSA LOCO 
PARCITE VOS LACRIMIS DVLCES CVM CONIVGE NATAE 
VIVENTEMQVE DEO CREDITE FLERE NEFAS, 


et al 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“ Whaitsoever on earth existeth, in a seven ù consisteth.”” — WUEFFBAIN, 


VoL. VI. DECEMBER, 1889. No. 11, 


TWELVE GRAND Pornts or Masonry. I was received into Masonry 
on the “ five points of fellowship,” but recently saw a reference to the 
“ twelve grand points of Masonry.” What are these ? 

The old English lectures contain the following passage : 

“ There are ın masonry twelve original points, which form the ba- 
sis of the system, and comprehend the whole ceremony of initiation. 
Without the existence of these points, no man ever was, or can be, 
legally and essentially received into the order. Every person who is 
made a mason must go through all these twelve forms and ceremonies, 
not only in the first degree, but in every subsequent one.” 

Important as our ancient brethren deemed the explanation of these 
points, the Grand Lodge of England thought proper, in 1813, to 
leave them out of its ritual, and as they were never introduced into 
this country, a synopsis of them may be given here, taken from A, G. 
Mackey’s “ Lexicon of Freemasonry,” p, 506, These twelve points 
of the ceremony of initiation refer to the twelve tribes of Israel in the 
following manner : 

1. To Reuben was referred the opening of the lodge, because he 
was the first-born of his father, 

2. To Simeon was referred the preparation of the candidate, be- 
cause he prepared the instruments of destruction for the slaughter of 
the Shechemites, 

To Levi was referred the report, because he gave a signal or re- 
port to his brothers when they assailed the men of Shechem. 

4. To Judah was referred the entrance of the candidate, because 
this tribe first entered the promised land. 

5- To Zebulun was referred the prayer, because the prayer and 
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blessing of his father was conferred on him in preference to his 
brother Issachar. 

6. To Issachar was referred the circumambulation, because as an 
indolent and shiftless tribe they required a leader to advance them to 
an equal elevation with the other tribes. 

7. To Dan was referred the ceremony of advancing to the altar, 
as acontrast of the rapid advance of that tribe into idolatry. 

8, To Gad was referred the ob/igation, because of the vow of Jep- 
tha, a member of that tribe, 

To Asher was referred the time the candidate was instructed, 
because Asher, by the fertile soil of its district, was represented by fat- 
ness and royal dainties, which was compared to the tiches of masonic 
wisdom which the candidate then received. 

10. To Naphtali was referred the investment, when the candidate, 
having received his apron, was declared free, because the tribe of 
Naphtali had a peculiar freedom attached to them in conformity to 
the blessing pronounced by Moses. 

tt, To Joseph was referred the north-east corner, because as this re- 
minds us of the most superficial part of masonry so the two half tribes, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, of which the tribe of Joseph was composed, 
were accounted more superficial than the rest, inasmuch as they were 
only the grandsons of the patriarch Jacob. 

12. To Benjamin was referred the closing of the lodge, because he 
was the last son of Jacob. 


These points, as, before observed, are now obsolete, yet they afford 
instruction, and will be found worthy of study. 


KoresHAN Science, (Vol. VI, p. 416.) ‘ Koreshan science is the 
doctrine of Divine Life in all its twelve degrees. It explains by nat- 
ural law all the so-called mysteries of nature. It finds a place in the 
economy of life for every condition of mind and matter. It settles 
all truth in good, and establishes its doctrines in accordance with strict 
science. It is a scientific religion. It harmonizes all domains of 
nature in all their degrees, It finds the source and center of being, 
the garden of Eden, the tree of life, and the fruit of that tree. It 
demonstrates in science the difference between Jife in God and life in 
man, Its fundamental law is transmutation, the transmuting point 
being the origin of motion in universal substance. It makes God 
and man the center and circumference of being, and of all sci- 
ence, It gives the law by which this universal substance transmutes 
from one degree to another, and from one domain to another, either 
in evolution or involution. It promulgates every law involved in heal- 
ing disease, whether of the soul or body. Koreshan science is an 
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absolute and perfect knowledge of God in all His methods of opera- 
tions. It is a new science to this age.” 


Koreshan is from the Hebrew word oresh, the root of which is 
Koor. The word is new and cannot be found in the dictionaries. The 
literal meaning of the root Aoor is “ a furnace, a place of burning, a 
smelting or refining place,” Another degree of meaniùg is a place 
into which substances flow to be changed, refined, and converted into 
other substances and forces. Hence it means the sun, the center of 
the universe. Koreshan science involves the source of love and wis- 
dom, the transmuting center of the spiritual world, and to know it, 
give one life and immortality. A very full account of this new science 
is given in a royal octavo pamphlet on “ Koreshan Science,” as well 
as in the Guiding Star, the organ of the Koreshan College, Chicago. 


MEANING OF “ CALIFORNIA.” (Vol. VI, 236,370.) Watson Fell 
Quinby, M. D., in his pamphlet on “ Ophir,” says the word California 
means “ beautiful harbor,” from Xalos, beautiful, and Pornai, har- 
bor, the bay being the most beautiful harbor in the world; Phonas be- 
ing from fAero, to bear, and nai, ships. He further says Alaska is 
from Halaska, wandering ; Oregon from Oveiganon, a mountain ; Cali- 
veras, Kalai beros, house of the cloak : Stanislaus, Stania laus, to en- 
joy a feast ; Yosemite, Vo Semata, great waterfalls ; Truckee, Zro- 
chia, a wheel road ; Mokalomy, Megaloma, magnificent ; Sonoma, 
Sunnomas, pasturing ; Mariposa, Mara Posa, great portion. 


EprrarH oF 472, (Vol. VI, p. 396.) The epitaph of A, D. 742, 
is rendered in English as follows: 


“ I, Petronia, the wife of a deacon, the type of modesty, lay ‘down 
my bones in this resting place. Refrain from tears, my sweet daugh- 
ters and husband, and believe that it is forbidden to weep for one who 
lives in God.” 


First VESSEL LAUNCHED IN MassacnusETTs Bay. (Vol, VI, p. 396.) 
This vessel was the “ Blessing of the Bay,” launched July 4, 1631. 

Why are some cats called ‘‘ tabby cats’’? Is it from the woman's 
name Tabitha? INQUIRER II, 

The term, “ Tabby Cat,” is derived from Atab, a famous street in 
Bagdad, inhabited by the manufacturers of silken stuffs called Atabi, 
or taffety, the waving marking of watered silks resembling a cat's coat: 
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THAT “ ANCIENT PRAYER.” Where can be found the ancient litany 
to the Virgin Mary, so much revered in the eighth century among the 
Irish? SEARCHER. 


The ancient Irish litany was rescued from oblivion by Prof. Eugene 
O’Curry, who deceased about 1852. It was translated from the Irish 
tongue into Latin and English, and published with the original Irish 


text by Richard J. Whyte, New York, 1880, The prayer is as follows: ` 


O Great Mary, Graceful as the dove, 
Mary, greatest of Marys, Serene like the moon, 
Most great ot women, Resplendent like the sun, 
Queen of the angels, Destruction of Eve’s disgrace, 
Mistress of the heavens, ‘Regeneration of life, 
Womam full and replete with the Perfection of women, 

grace of the Holy Spirit, Chief of the virgins, 
Blessed and most blessed, Garden enclosed, 
Mother of eternal glory, Fountain sealed, 
Mother of the heavenly and the Mother of God, 

earthly Church, Perpetual virgin, 
Mother of Jove and indulgence, Holy virgin, 
Mother of the golden light, Prudent virgin, 
Honor of the sky, Serene virgin, 
Harbinger of peace, Chaste virgin, 
Gate of heaven, Temple of the Living God, 
Golden casket, Throne of the Eternal King, 
Couch of love and mercy, Sanctuary of the Holy Spirit, 
Temple of the Divinity, Virgin of the root of Jesse, 
Beauty of virgins, Cedar of Mount Lebanon, 
Mistress of the tribes, Cyprus of Mount Sion, 
Fountain of the gardens, Crimson rose in the land of Jacob, 
Cleansing of sins, Fruitful like the olive, 
Washing of souls, Blooming like the palm, 
Mother of orphans, Glorious sun-bearer, 
Breasts of the infants, Light of Nazareth, 
Refuge of the wretched, Glory of Jerusalem, 
Star of the sea, Beauty of the world, 
Handmaid of God, Noblest born of Christian people, 
Mother of Christ, Queen of life, 
-Abode of the Godhead, Ladder of heaven. 


Cork ON A GLASS FULL OF WATER. (Vol. VI, p. 348.) Mr. Ghol- 
son must be joking, as the center of the liquid is zø? the “ highest 
part,” and a cork does not “ remain in the center" being quickly at- 
tracted to the side of the glass, DJAFAR. 
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ORDER oF Jesuits. (Vol, VI, p: 396.) The Jesuits are so named 
because they so often repeat the name $esus in their ceremonies and 
prayers, A 

THE HEBREW AND ENGLISH ALPHABET IN THE BIBLE. (Vol. VI, 


p. 369.) When you speak of the alphabet all being found in Ezra 
vi, 21, do you mean the Hebrew or English alphabet? B. G, 


We mean the English (except the letter J). The exact number of 
books, chapters, verses, and letters in the Bible have been noted by 
different persons, yet they vary sometimes, either from counting, or 
from typographical errors in copying from one account to another, 

Pergignan’s manuscript has the following for the Pentateuch : 


Great Sections. Small sections. Verses. Words. Chaptera, 
Genesis, 12 43 1,534 20,713 78,100 
Exodus, It 33 1,209 — 63,467 
Leviticus, 10 25 859 11,902 44,989 
Numbers, 10 33 12,88 16,707 62,529 
Deuteronomy, 11 31 955 16,304 54,892 
The Hebrew alphabet is contained in the Old Testament as follows: 
Aleph, 42,377 Lamed, ‘ 41,517 
Beth, , 38,218 Mem, è a 917,778 
Gimel, 29,537 Nun, 41,696 
Daleth, 32,530 Samech, 13,680 
He, a 47,554 Ain, k á 20,175 
Vau, 76,922 Pe, ` 22,725 
Zain, . 22,867 Tzaddi, . 21,882 
Cheth, > 23,447 Koph, 22,972 
Teth, F 11,052 Resh, 22,147 
Jod, 66,420 Shin, 32,148 
Caph, 48,253 Tau, + 59345 
Total, 815,249 
The Old and New Testament are said to be composed as follows: 
Old Testament. New Testament. Total, 
Books, 39 27 66 
Chapters, 929 260 1,189 
Verses, 23,214 7,959 31,173 
Words, 592,439 181,253 773,692 
Letters, 2,728,100 838,380 3,566,480 
Apocrypha: Chapters, 183 Verses, 6,081 Words, 153,185 
Number of English letters in the Old Testament, 2,728,100 
Number of Hebrew letters in the Old Testament, 815,240 
Excess of English letters over Hebrew, 1,912,860 
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AvuTHors oF Anonymous Books. Each decade of the nineteenth 
century has developed a very philosophical class of literature in un- 
trodden fields of research. Many of these works have appeard anony- 
mously, but why, is best known to the authors of such works. Pro- 
bably to a certain extent it may be on account of the theoretical do- 
main the works generally traverse. Some of these authors have subse- 
quently thrown off their anonymity, some by force to maintain their 
rights, others to establish their authorship against plagiarists, while a 
few are never discovered. The author of “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation,” for a number of years, remained anonymous, 
but finally has been shown to be Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh. 

There are a class of books in my possession, of much interest 
to me, the authorship of which I have desired to know, and a few 
of which has been announced. For examples : 


“ Earth not a Globe,” by “ Parallax,” the founder.of Zetetic Astron- 
omy. First edition, rzma, pp. 16. Birmingham, Eng., 1849. Sec- 
ond edition, 1zmo, pp. 430. London, 1873. By Samuel Briley Row- 
botham, (See N. anv Q., Vol. VI, p. 379.) 

“ Restoration of the Earth's Lost History. The Past, Present, and 
Coming State of Our Globe ; the Revolutions through which it Passes 
from its Birth to its Death or Disolutions. By ¥okn Howard Carey. 
8vo, pp. 134. San Francisco, 1868, 

“ Theory of Human Progression, and Natural Probability of a 
Reign of Justice.” r2mo. pp. 528. Boston, 1851, By Patrick Dove. 


“ The True Organization of the New Church, as Indicated in the 
Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and Demonstrated by Charles 
Fourier.” rzmo. pp. 454. New York, 1848. By Charles Fulius 
Hempel. (See dedication of ‘* Homeopathy, a Theoretic Demonstra- 
tion with Social Applications.” By Marx Edgeworth Lazarus, M. D., 
New York, 1851.) 

“ Vestiges of Civilization ; or, the Ætiology of History : Religious, 
#Esthetical, Political, and Philosophical.” 1tzmo. pp. 416. New 
York, 1851. By James O'Connell, (See ; rticle by A. L. Leubuscher, 
in N. and Q., Vol. V, p. 33, 1888.) 

Now, will some one inform us of the authors of the following 
anonymous works ? 


t Apocatastasis (Restitution) ; or, Progress Backward.” A New 
“ Tract for the Times.” 8vo. pp. 203. Burlington, Vt., 1854. 

“ An Essay on Transcendentalism.” 12moọo. pp. 104. Boston, 1842. 

“ A Statement of the Trinitarian Principle, or Law of Tri-Person- 
ality.” 8vo. pp. 123. Boston, 1863. 

“ A Theory of the Universe,” 8vo. pp. gt. New York, 1868. 
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“ Beneficence of Design in the Problem of Evil, Vindicated by the 
Law of Causation in the Physical Construction of Matter.” (By “A 
Journeyman,.”) Tenth Bridgewater Treatise. 12mo. pp. 213. New 
York, 1849. 

“ Civilizarion ; Is its Cause Natural or Supernatural? An Inquiry 
by a Wayfarer in Search of the Truth.” 8vo. pp. 140. Philadel- 
phia, 1879. 

“ Great and Grave Questions for American Politicians, with a Topic 
for America’s Statesmen.” By “ Eboracus.” 8vo. pp. 122. New 
York, 186s. 

“ Exeter Hall. A Theological Komance, ‘What is Truth?’” 
New York, 1869, 


“ Flatland, a Romance of Many Dimensions.” By“ A Square.” 
r2mo. pp. 155. Boston, 1885. 

“ Manifest Destiny ; or, the World a Republican Structure on the 
Rock Basis of the Truth in Christ whose Legend is the Universal 
Prevalence of Freedom, Unity, and Peace on Earth.” By “Sosiosch.” 
8vo. pp. 159. New York, 1869. 


“ Mind, Life, and Motion ; with the Law of their Relations to Mat- 
ter.” 8vo, pp..77. New York, 1857. 

“ Problem of Life and Motion; An Exile.” 8vo, pp, 129. New 
York, 1859. 

“ Prometheus in Atlantis; A Prophecy of the Extinction of the 
Christian Civilization.” t2mo, pp. 318, New York, 1867. 


“ Relics from the Wreck of a Former World ; or, Splinters Gath- 
ered on the Shores of a Turbulent Planet.” Appendix, “ Scenery in 
a Patch of Infinite Space.” 8vo. pp. 96. New York, 1847. 


“ The Mysteries of Isis ; or, The Science of Mythematics,” Trans- 
lated from the original mythic symbols. By “‘ Uniche.” 16mo. pp. 312. 
New York, 1858, 

“ The Ideal Man ; A Conversation between Two Friends upon the 
Beautiful, the Good, and the True, as Manifested in Actual Life,” 
By “ A Philokalist.” t2mo. pp. 160, Boston, 1842. 

“ The Panidéa ; or, An Omnipresent Reason Considered as the 
Creative and Sustaining Logos.” By "“ Theoptes,” 8vo. pp. 196, Bos- 
ton, 1846. 

‘The Position, Elemental and Physical—Normal and Planetary— 
Moral, Constitutional and National. A Thesis pending the diploma 
of the order when the issues therein take hold upon the earth,” By 
i Cyrus the Elamite.” 8vo. pp. 65. Louisville, Ky., 1879. 


“í The Problem of American Destiny Solved by Science and History.” 
12mo, pp. 78. Boston, 1863. Locos, 
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QUESTIONS. 


1, What is the meaning of the word “ Thalassopkletes, quoted on 
the title-page of a pamphlet on the “ Soul and Spirit,” published at 


Manchester, England, in 1879? HOWARD, 
2, Freemasons are instructed that Lodges are dedicated to the 
“ Holy Saints John at Jerusalem.” Knights Templar are instructed 


that Commanderies are dedicated to “ Saint John of Jerusalem.” 
A. G. Mackey says (Lexicon of Freemasony, p. rro) that Past Mas- 
ters’ Lodges should be dedicated to the “ Saints John.” These Johns 
are John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, and John the Almoner. 
Give each personage as intended above. Also, explain ‘‘ Johannite 


Masonry.” NEOPHYTE. 
3. Why is the Grand Lodge of Masons of Germany called the 
“ Three Globes ” ? M, M. 


4. Who was the real “ Peter Porcupine,” who wrote several pamph- 
lets nearly a hundred years ago, one “ The Life and Adventures of 
himself, with a full and fair account of all his Authoring Transactions, 
being a sure and infallible guide for all enterprising young men who 


wish to make a fortune by writing pamphlets " ? ANDREW. 
5- Was William Tell of Swiss renown, a real or mythic personage ? 

MORTON, 

6. Can there be in mathematics a negative square ? H. 


7- The Thomists, we are told by Brande, were the followers of 
Thomas Aquinas, Why did they take their name from his christian 
name Thomas, rather than from his surname Aquinas — Aguinists or 
Aquinasians ? Locos, 

8. What explanation has been given to the “seven coils of the 
serpent,” which Æneas had engraved on the tomb which contained 


the remains of his father Anchises? CLASSIC, 
9. When and where are the games of chance first recorded in his- 
tory, lots, dice, or lottery, etc, WILL. 


10, Itis said that some relate that Solon (one of the seven wise 
men of Greece) added one line in Homer’s “ catalogue of the ships,” 
in the Jiad, Bk. 11, 1,674, Solon repeated, “Ajax from Salamis twelve 
ships commands,” and then added, “ And ranks his forces with the 
Athenian power.” Pope translates it, ‘‘ And with the great Athenians 
join their force.” What authority is there that Solon inserted the 
ine credited to him? CRITIC. 

11, Who first divided the starry heavens into constellations, and 
gave the names to the constellations as we now have them? Ww. 


12. Where in the Bible is found the paraphrase, “ Thou shall not 
repeat the secret name of thy God Izur?” Quartus. 


CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHED WORKS OF 


Thomas Lake Harris. 


HYMNS, SONGS, EPICS, LYRICS, ETC, 


Epic of the Starry Heaven. “ Hereafter ye shall see heaven open,” 
12m0. pp. 210. cloth. New York. 1854. Introduction by S, B. 
Brittan. The poem contains 4,000 lines, and Mr. Brittan says it was 
communicated in a trance state in 26 hours and 16 minutes, 


Hymns for Spiritual Devotion, “ And suddenly there was with the 
Angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to men.’” 
Parts 1 and ii. 16mo. pp. 293. cloth. New York. 1858. 


The Song of Satan. A series of poems, originating with a society 
of infernal spirits, and received, during temptation-combats. Appen- 
dix to the Arcana of Christianity. ‘“ Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them,” 8vo, pp. 
107. cloth. New York. 1858. 


Regina; a Song of Many Days. ‘“ My sheep know my voice.” 
Dedicated : To Stephanie, doubly endeared by kindness and by worth. 
8vo. pp. 229. cloth. London. 1860. 


The Great Republic; a Poem of the Sun. “I saw an angel stand- 
ing in the sun.” Dedication: To the Brotherhood of the New Life 
in Europe, Asia, and America. Parts r to xit. 12mo. pp. 262, mo- 
rocco, Gilt. New York and London, 1867. 


Lyric of the Morning Land, “In my father’s house are many 
mansions.” To the pure in heart. Mr, S. B. Brittan says this poem 
was communicated in a trance state in January, 1854, the entire 
time being about 30 hours. It was first published in New York, in 
1855. Part1, Pallas; Part 1, Hesperus; Part 11, The Sun. 12mo. 
pp. 172. cloth, First European edition. Glasgow, 1869. 


Lyric of the Golden Age. ‘And I saw a new earth,” Introduc- 
tion by S. B. Brittan. Mr. Brittan says the poem was communica- 
ted in a trance state at different times between December, 1854, and 
July, 1855, the entire time being 94 hours. It was first published in 
New York in 1856. 12mo. pp, 304, Parts 1 tovi. cloth, First Eu- 
ropean edition, Glasgow. 1870, 
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BROTHERHOOD OF THE NEW LIFE, 


The Breath of God with Man ; an Essay on the Grounds and Evi- 
dences of Universal Religion. “ He breathed on them, and saith, 
‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’” Brotherhood of the New Life, 12mo. 
pp. 184, cloth, New York and London, 1867. 


The Golden Child. Songs of Fairyland. Nos, 1 to 52. 8vo. pp. 76. 


Within these leaves we introduce 

The wise and merry little people; 
To whom a seed may bold s use, 

Or fower-bell serve tor church and steeple. 
Receive them with a tender joy; 

Embrace them In the heart's affection; 
Man’s wintry age thoy firat destroy; 

Then weave hla robe of resurrection.” 


The Golden Child. A daily chronicle. Part Second. Wisdom in 
Council. Nos, §3 to 66, 8vo. pp. 50. Privately printed. 1878. 


Gifts of Innocence (Chapters, 67-68. Songs, 69-85). Nos. 67 to 85. 
8vo. pp. 56. 


The Concept of the Word. Nos. 97 to 104. 8vo, pp. 75, cloth. 
Lady’s day, January oth, 1878. 


Hymns of the Two-in-One for Bridal Worship in the Kingdom of 
the New Life. Part First. Nos. 1 to 50. 8vo. pp. 48. 


Bridal Hours. (Thirty Songs.) Aestivossa, 1875-1878. 8vo. pp. 6o. 
Fountain Grove, January, 1878. 


The Lord : The Two-in-One ; Declared, Manifested, and Glorified. 
This volume was began about February 7, and finished March 4, 1878, 
for the Brotherhood of the New Life, 8vo. pp. 148. Privately print- 
ed, Fountain Grove. 1878, 


The Wedding Guest. Jesus-in-Yessa. Printed and published for 
the Brotherhood of the New Life. 8yo. pp. 108. Fountain Grove, 
Santa Rosa, California. 1878. 


A Voice from Heaven. 8vo, pp. 66, Fountain Grove, 1879. 
“ Behold, the tabernacle of God with men; and he will dwell with 
them ; and they shall be his people ; and God himself shall be with 
them ; their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying ; neither 
shall there be any more pain ; for the former things are passed away.” 


The Holy City and the Light Therein. Paragraphs 1 to 205 were 
written in July and August, 1879. Hymns of Man, Nos. 1 to xm, and 
paragraphs 206 to 624 were written in 1880. 8vo. pp. 229. Pri 
vately printed. 1880. 

The Luminous Life. Dedication: To the beloved, faithful in a fflic- 
tion, 8vo. pp, 5-128. Autumn, 1882. 
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Esoteric Science in Human History, The Wisdom of the Adepts. 
“ In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy, a little I have read.” 8vo, pp. 
XxxXvI-++527. cloth, Privately printed. Fountain Grove, 1884. 


Star- Flowers ; a Poem of the Woman’s Mystery. Vol. I, pp. 197, 
Canto First, 271 stanzas, Vol. II, pp. 122, Canto Second, 124 stanzas. 
Vol. III, pp. 125, Canto Third, 288 stanzas. Vol. IV, pp. 121, Canto 
Fourth, 197 stanzas. Vol. V, pp. 116, Canto Fifth, 243 stanz as, 8vo, 
Total pp, 681. cloth. Privately printed. Fountain Grove. 1886. 


ARCANA, 

‘The Wisdom of Angels. Part 1, Chapters I to IX, Section r to 33. 
I2mo. pp, 218 cloth, New York, 1857. 

Arcana of Christianity ; an Unfolding of the Celestial Sense of the 
Divine Word. Part First. Vol, I. Genesis — Chapter rst. “ And 
God said, Let there be Light.” > 8vo. pp. 496 + Appendix LXXXVII 
cloth. New York. 1868. “This volume was dictated in the city of 
New York during the months of October and November, 1857.” 

Arcana of Christianity ; an Unfolding of the Celestial Sense of the 
Divine Word. Part Third. Vol.I. The Apocalypse. “ The time 
is at hand.” Brotherhood of the New Life. New York and London. 
8vo. pp. 488. cloth. 1867. i 

The Conjugial Sisterhood in the New Life. (Extracted from the 
“Arcana of Christianity — The Apocalypse,” Vol. I.) 12mọ. pp. 12. 


SERMONS. 


Recognition of Friends in Heaven, A sermon preached in Me- 
chanics’ Institution, Manchester, Sunday evening, October 16, 1859. 
12m0. pp. 21. London. 1860. 

Juvenile Depravity and Crime in our City. A sermon preached in 
Stuyvesant Institute, New York, Sunday morning, January 13, 1850. 
8vo. pp. 13. New York, 1850, 

1, Modern Spiritualism, with appendix ; z. Christ Incarnate; 3. Lib- 
erty and Progress; 4. Heart Wants of London. Sermons preached 
in Store-Street Music Hall, London, 16mo. pp. 72, London, 1860. 

1. Modern Spiritualism, with appendix ; 2. Heart Wants of London ; 
3. Christ Incarnate; 4, Liberty and Progress; 5. Probable Grounds 
of Christian Union ; 6. The New Church, its Spirit, Scope, and Mis- 
sion. Discourses preached in England. 16mo. pp. 164. cloth. New 
York, 1860. 

The New Jerusalem, the Crown of Churches and the Glory of the 
World. Preached in the Mechanics’ Hall, Nottingham, Wednesday, 
March 14, 1860, 12mo. pp. 47. London. 1860, 

Moses an Example for Present Imitation. A sermon preached in 
Marylebone Institute, London, Sunday evening, June 10, 1860, 8vo. 
pp. 22. Manchester. 1860. i 
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Truth and Life in Jesus. Sermons preached in Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, Manchester, October, November, and December, 1859: 1. Love; 
2, Divine Charity ; 3. Philosophy of Decay ; 4. Recognition of Friends 
in Heaven; 5. Last Words of Jesus; 6. the Ideal and the Actual; 
7. Christian Pilgrim’s Progress; 8. Periland Safety in the Path of 
Life ; g. Relation of Faith and Charity ; 10. Our Future. 16mo, pp. 
zoo, cloth, New York. 1860. 

Modern Spiritualism ; its Truths and its Errors. A sermon preached 
in Marylebone Institute, London, Sunday morning, January 15, 1860. 
12mo. pp. 39; appendix: Mediumship in its connection with the two- 
fold life of man, 1r2mo, pp.9. New York, 1860. 

Revolutions that Precede the Millennium, A sermon preached in 
Maryiebone Institute, London, Sunday morning, February 12, 1860. 
12m0, pp. 16. London. 1860, 

Aims and Issues of the New Church; pp. 16. The Mission of the 
New Church, and how it is to be accomplished; pp. 24. 12zmo. 
Glasgow. 1863. 


PUBLICATIONS ON THE NEW LIFE. 


The Herald of Light A Monthly Journal of the Lord’s New 
Church. Began May, 1857. Vols I to VI. 1857-1861. 8vo, 

“The New Time,” In cyclostyle manuscript. Quarto. pp, 8. Glas- 
gow, May, 1887. Containing “ A Hymn of the Battle,” and “ Over- 
ture,” from Regina, a song of Many Days, by T. L, H. Published 
by John Thomson, Glasgow. 

“ The Univerccelum Illustrated.” Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. May 1, 
June 1, and 20, 1883. “To thee and thine, Thy will Most High God, 
be done.” This journal contains chapters from “ The Wedding Guest,” 
and “ The Lord : The Two-in-One.” Published by N. A. T. Brown, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

“Life : The Fundamental Principle of all Phenomena,” A lecture 
by Arther A. Cuthbert. Printed for private circulation, 8vo. pp. 30. 
Glasgow. 1887. Designed to enlighen those who would know the path 
that leads the soul upward, and for the Brotherhood of the New Life. 


Wanted—The following Works by T. L. Harris. 


The Golden Child. Part tv. (Containing sections Nos. 86 to 96,) 

Sermons on the Millennium. (Containing twelve discourses.) 

Miscellaneous Sermons. Cloth. 16mo, 

First Book of the New Church. 

First Book of the Christian Religion. 24mo. pp. 175. 

Power and Glory of the Church of Christ. 16mo. pp. 37 

The New Church seen in its Doctrine of Regeneration. 16m0. pp, 24. 

The Herald of Light. Want, — Vol. I. Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, Vol. III. Nos. 1, 2. 3,4, 5,6. Vol. IV. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Vol. V. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8,9. Vol. VI. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

S. C. Goutp, Manchester, N. H. 
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Ten to the world alot,—and all to heaven. 


PREFACE. 


——_ 


Again, we are to prefix a few words by way of preface. Many of 
the thoughts in the present volume may seem new; yet the larger part 
of them are not our own. We believe some of the oligies that 
have been discarded for centuries past, and had become well nigh ob- 
solete, will yet be searched out and flourish in the coming decades { 
yea, they will be like “the stone which the builders rejected,” un- 
earthed and become “ the head of the corner.” It has become a sort 
of second nature with us to look for this stone in all quarters. We 
are sometimes led into discredited literature for sources of informa- 
tion. We disire “to pick up pearls wherever found,” and give them 
to the world. Whenever it is shown that we are not original, so much 
the better. No one lifetime is sufficient to solve all the problems of 
the universe. Some begin the solution, while others carry it forward, 
for others still to finish, perhaps. For, after some facts are found, the 
method of science consists in assuming a hypothesis to account for 
them ; and if that hypothesis serves the purpose, it passes over to a 
theory, and in time is received as the truth in the case, and thus many 
problems are solved. Knowledge, however, is progressive, and the 
car of science moves onward, . 

A day will come when many things which may now seem novel 
and paradoxical, will be acknowledged by enlightened man as the act- 
ual and positive, and thë embodiment of philosophy itself. A Morse 
pioneered the telegraph, but now an Edison walks arm in arm with 
Jupiter. The present time seems to be the passing into an age of 
physical and mental light, Many persons believe it to be that time in 
which “ new order of things ” are to prevail, as spoken of by Virgil : 

Magnus ab integro saecloram nacitur ordo ; 
Jam nova progenies costo dimititur alto. 

Thomas Browne, the philosopher of Norwich, wrote about order: 

“ All things began in order ; so shall they end, and so shall they 
begin again ; according to the ordainer of order, and mystical mathe- 
matics of the city of heaven,” 

Young exclaims, in “ Wight Thoughts, “ How much is to be done! ’’ 
so one might exclaim in reference to the contents of this monthly, 
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“How much is to be answered!” Yea, the laborers are few com- 
pared to the readers, “Search all writings,” for wisdom. Write out the 
facts, as James O’Connell puts it, ‘‘biographically, empirically, scholas- 
tically, philosophically, or scientifically,” and forward the desired 
information. 

Carlyle has left the following remark, as the key of all past time: 

“ In books lies the soul of all past time — the articulate, audible 
voice of the past, when the body and the material substance of it has 
altogether vanished like a dream. No magic une is stranger than a 
book, All that mankind has done, thought, gained or been, is lying 
in magic preservation in the pages of books. Do not books still ac- 
complish miracles as Runes were fabledtodo? They persuade men.” 

Many books are old friends whose memories long cling to the heart. 
Thomas Moore has beautifully expressed their memories in his poeni 
entitled Farewell : 


“ Long, long be my heart with guch memories filled, 
Like the vase in which roses hayo once been distilled; 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling round It still.”’ 


S. C. & L. M. Gould, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., December, 1889. 


Unanswered Questions in Vol. VI. 
o—o—o 


Page 236—1 (4, ¢,¢, A, 6), 2 (d@),6. Page 348—1 (ò, d, ¢,f, g) ,3, 5,7 
Page 252—1 (è, 6, 4, A, m), 2 (4), 4 Page 364—1, 2, 3,4, S» 6, Ta +9 


Page z68— 4 (6), (8), 8, 9. IO, 11, 12, 
Page 284—5, 5, 8, 12. Page 374—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 
Page 300—2, 5, 12, 12. II, 13. 


Page 316—2, 3, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15. Page 396—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7. 
Page 332—1, 3; 5) 6, J, 12, 12,13,15, Page 404— 1, 2, 3, 455, 6, J: 8, Q 
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Number of questions in Volume VI, . . r ‘ 208 
Number answered, . ë i : r “ ‘ - 98 
Number unanswered, . > e ‘ . 110 
Number of questions, Volumes I to VI, a ‘ ` 1691 
Number answered, 3 y . I0% 
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A in Sanskrit words, 6. 
* Abotaln from beans, 
Achillas’ Shiela, esoripuon, 188. 


Ais 

phabet at Tore fn 21), 389, 401. 
ee Andrews’ 
America’s first Prikl ‘372, 
Anagrams, 49, vom 
Ancient prayer, 400. 
Ancient symbol of the aun, 90. 
Ancient Word, Swedenborg’s, 190. 
Animal magnetism, Mesmer’s codo, 138, 
Anonymous books, authors, 402. 
Apocaly, of £e Apter fa 195. 
Aam te dene dud Oe 37. 274. 

metic, sae 1; octonary, 274, 
Arkansas, pronunciation, 201. 
Ase’s broken leg, legend of, Bå. 
Asteroids, Sabie of, 8, 65, 206. 

basrvations on, 14, 
‘“ Sana, 14. 

Athens, maiden, sentence from, 15. 
Atmospheric phenomena, 133. 
Authors of anonymous books, 402, 


Babbage’s Seer aiidis, 291. 
Senonsy. Cross, 208, 
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Benediction ot Sr. st Prick, A ad 
» pronunc! 
Benge Sacra Nova, 197, 
Bidlical Canon, 2. 


College cheers, American, 301. 

Colilsion of planeta, 297. 

Completing the square, 243, 509. 
Constants, logarithmic, 101. 

* Constellation,” largest new newspaper, 298, 
Constellations and 

Cork on glass full of water, E 648, 400. 

Correct names of authora, 360. 
Correspondence with lunarians, 342, 
Cosmos of psobinedas , 280. 

Council of Nicma, 

Crescent, Boy ne Mobaromedans, 177, 208. 
Oroaker Pieces Lo R. Drake, 38. 
Cubical stone in Solomon's Temple, 235 
Cubits, Jongth ot ot, 132. 

Curious bil 

Curious properties of 2.61803390., 204. 
Cut a Dido, 35. 

Cwenila, 342. 

Cyclades, 261. 

Cyclometry, 97. 


Decimals (707) of pi, 101, ae 

n$ uf 81, the digita, 146. 
Definitions, 81. 
Definitions of God, 290. 
Deluge, 388. 
De Mor Ka A ) cyclometers, 126, 127. 
Deucallon 
Dies Ira, "atin text and translation, 66. 
Digits to equal 10 
re ata of heaven, 361. 
Dodekaphylon, 12 tribes, apostles, 150. 


Bibliography, eyelomeiz try quadratares, 30579% Donbls ene ess, 36. 


tions of, 142, Dragoons, 157, 

A Ne H Rogie publications, 213. Duodenal arithmetic, 370. 

pi ators, 

“ beet | ler when vei Dutch governors of New York, 243. 
Biped wie withoot oot feathery, P Plato's man, 394. Farth, lopsided planet, 62. 

omer, 

Bieber of Abner Kancland, ot peso pare W 
Bobomga w wheel of birth, 65. Eliot’s Indian Bible, 240, 284, B04, 302. 
Brahan See Enoch, or train up, trenalation, 8. 


Buddha's doctrines fonnte 312. 
a By the Eternal,” 192. 


cubran, meaning of word, 370, 500. 
eiia macbine, 18%, 

la, Cilicia, and Crete, 368 

Carr: ine coals to Newcastle, 207. 

a Century of Inventions," 308, 
Cherablm, order, 207. 

Chemical cement, ‘uiesabiase 40. 
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Christmas, how the E; ish keep, 76. 
Christmases, one or ear. 


Epitaph, Diopliantus, 335, 
Petronis (A. D. 742 
Thomas Taylor, 

Equations, simultaneous, 17.. 

Era of Materialism (1 1601), 347. 

“ Ermine,” opera, 

Earay on man, post's, Mosale poem 70. 

Expreasionr, area of plane triangles, 85, 88. 

Euclid, legend of, 83. 

Eureka, Archimedes or Pythagoras, 303, 


Familiarity breeds contemp! ais. 
Father time and bis scythe, 

Fesat of aases, 156. 

Feasts, movable and immovable, 138. 
February, moonlesa month, 91. 
Fessennine verses, 161. 
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Cicerones, 160. F. F. V'a, 244. 
Gaiman of i Bolllod by Mary Bayard Fi mÓ prs a 
ra'a ay” y Mary ret boat, 
Clarke, 304. First Familles of Virginia, 244. 
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Colncid onos 39 raniarRiSip, ‘oH, Firat Saviour mentio the bene Bibin 90 2 
Coins and meda. Firat vessel launched vetta Bay,309, 
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Fourth dimension, 3 
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Formulæ for plane ee 70. 
Floods andr roar ta curions theory, 365 
Fowl vocabulary, 


Franklin and his oe 88. 
Franklin's letter to Strahan, 72, 95. 


Geomantic figure, Lord Beaconafleld's, 288. 
Gnomon in geometry, 265. 

God is a circle, etc., 36. 

Goldamitb, a plagiarist, 336. 

Goose-hare rwan, 79. 

Gnosticism, 161. 

Groat Eastern and Noah's Ark, 346, 

Great eater, 178. 
Great Pyramid, eallent pointa, 161. 
Greatest culd on record, 373. 
Greek anthologies, 264. 

Greek Fire, 161, 366. 

Greek monni 348. 
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Hamlin, Hannibal, family, iite 838. 
Hampebire, (New) moan ng of, i 


Hassan anil ea annual mourniug, 176, 
” Hawk and a handeaw,” 392. 
Hebrew, Penaelites Jew, ‘difference, l. 
Hebrows < in of a 
Hector, ixth, 328, 
Hermes, patie of books, 381. 
‘+ He that runs may read," 365. 
Hexagrams ot Y-King, 317. 
Hiawath:'s arrown, 2 0, 
Highest peak in the world, 263 
Hindu cosmogony, 1 14 
Hin yates names, 369. 
aeph, Tovelation, 232. 
derivation, 45, 

Hodao tbat Jack Bulit, 248, 
Hundreds, 1 
Human bays height aod growth, 192. 
Hugonotorum strages, 366. 
Husband's names for iy married women, 389. 
preaimas game, 88. 

yponia and parouais, 367. 


at eas by mentioned, a 
ue j'y songe encore 
Iame, th he aie, 228. 


, mathematical proof, 25, 63, 13. 


Tacoman cable name, 491. 


reri mab te Hebrew, difference, 1, 
Izzard and zed, 34 


Jacob's sons, ages, 276, 329, 
Jehovah or Yabva, 391. 
Jenner, Dr. Edward, 175. 
Jerks, manifestations, && 
Jesuits, order, name, 401. 
Jesus and Josephus, 339, 
Josua never laughed, 179. 
Jeans, sentence ot, 226, 
Josus wept four times, 7 78, 
Jew, Hebrew, aaa difference, 1. 
Jewish titles, 290. ae 

Jaws’ Messiah, 

Job's bowechotd 23 230, 
Johnswort, 346. 

Josephue and Jeaus 
Junias, letters of, “a 


Kabbalah, 269. 
s“ gaing cen ki kill, king can save,” 205, 


Ep As of heaven, 247. 
King Lemuel, 208- 
Ramirez, 159. 
Koreshan science, 398. 
its eleeson, T4. 


gest new ig 

” iy spirits” A t, 235, 29. 
Last Supper, Mei of renee 182. 
Last will, Old Parr’s, 79. 
Last words of the anarchista, 35. 

Laundered, correct word, 
Legend of ase’s broken log, 84, 
Legend of Euclid, 83. 
Letters of Junius, 41, 207. 
Litany of Virgin Mary, 400 
Literary npensity, 53 


eerie over | over H! 


Locomotive Em; 
orarin of it, s; (exoept 8), 39. 
Long name, Wela! 


volced haa "288, SAT, 386. 
Lanarians, correspondence wit, å 
Lunar Society, 5. 

Luxor, Egypt, A7. 


Macrocosm une Microcosm, 156, 194, 204. 
Mad Poet, 87, - 

Mahdi, twelve, 228, 

ae ‘Lantern, history, 61. 

Magic cele ig op A Ore) Ser k 
Magle Bquares, ’ » 32 , 382 
Maiden, Arioni y sentence ‘rom, 15. 
Many elit anchester, N. 'H. -p 10. 
“ Many s slip betwixt cup and lip,” 810. 
Mascot, 314, 

Mathematical i fallacy, 
Matter er, speculations & Ania 
I (1666), 263 

Seas palm, foot, cubit, rod, chain, 193. 
Medala, and colna, 238, 386. 
Millions, word frat t found, 245, 262. 
Sopera irat band, 225. 
ate a sical tet er otal bet, 360. 

mos nee of alphal 
laeta or she 
Moabite Stone, eration, 45, 46, 
Mosale poem, ossay on man, 86, 86. 
Model newspaper, description, 5l 
Montucia’s (J. E. mone ea" 100, 
Mouument to Hank Mon 
Muon, 266, 331. 
Moonless month, February, 9 
Monarchs and presidents, Ba 
Morning prayer, 329. 
Motive power of the world, 15. 
Mugwump, 359, 
Musical scale, demonstration, 158, 
Music of the spheres, 165. 
Multiplication of Roman numerala 225. 
ed “y randmother's Elm," poem. 88. 
Myatical letter of alphabet ds, 340 


Nasik maglio squares, 362, 385. 

New Engiand almanacs, 373. 

New Hampshire Regiatere, , collection, 23. 
New (old) words, 

Nicma, Council of, 2. 


Oath of Hypocrates, 89 ; Pythagoras, S14. 
Octon arithmetic, 214. 
Odd se Dick's hat-band, 64, 


(vu ) 


Old Parr’s last will, 79, 
Order of the cherubim. 207. 
Cka book weet as 359. 


Origin in solored bottien: s, drugglate' signs, 95. 


of the aeva Heart, 184, 
Origin of things, 186 
Origin of the ' Beggar’ 's Opera,” 200. 


Palindro 
Palindromes, nl 231. 
“ Paradise Found,” 243. 


Parousia and byponoia, 967. 
man 


Pe 
Petrified sees See 38. 


hargon, game, 204. 
Phenomena, Lop) heric, 133, 
Philip, Folly sling. 3: 338. 
Phaanix, 24 298, 393. 


Phyllotazis, law of, rata 
Pi, Pi, (x) values of, comparison, 125, 294. 
Flncataqnog, meaning of, 141, 230, 845. 
ary da » area expressions, 70. 
Planetary 8 of the week, 304. 


Poetry and p ectlles, 210, 
Poem, disputed aathorship, 
Poem on ims 117. 
Polsrization of light, ag 
Portraits of Chriat, 38. 

Potter Christ, 178. 


Pow wow!n: 
Prine awing, 6 peo propery, 382, 
Problems, 235, 251, 299 sire 
Probability of marrying, 105 
Eropartions, integral, for value of pi, 129. 
Proverbs — the wind, 147. 

ë c, 183. 


Parpi Imperial color, 389. 


ado-Jonathan, -Athanasins, -Daniel bear 


-Dapbne, -Matthew, -Orpbeus, Suerdls 
Pyramid, deravation of word, 310, 361 
Pythagoras’s doctrine of numbers, 314. 
Pythagoras’s oath, 414, 


aadratures of the circle, 97, 
uotstion from Cowper and Habbakuk, 365 
uotation from Shakespeare, 352, 
notation from Virgil, 311. 
Quotations in New Testament, 277. 
incunx order, 231. 
eer names, 79. 
inquarticalar controversy, 204. 


Ratiroad items 
Es items, 227. 
Rambam, 177. 
i Rectitications of the circle, 97. 
Reincarnation, 348. 
Beligious card-player, 1 
Repeating gueia a Ahi series, 229. 
Revelations, 232, 375. 
Revolutions of a wheel, 343. 
Roslcrucians, 36. 
hols of, 145 


Baby Peter to ns 1, 373. 
in an 
amia aithor, 6” 
Sambatyon river, 330. 


Saint James’a Way, 54. 
Saint Patrick's benediction, 92. 


Saturday an unlucky day, 266. 
Sayings of Jesus Cbrist, 34. 
Sayings of Seven Sages of Greece, 202. 
Saxon-English, pure, 272. 
ee nal xo] five keys, 195. 
Secret Symbols of the cruciana, 145. 
Sentence of Jesus, 3 
Boren iden frst bar 

venth son r: 
Shanirock, é. 
Sic vos non vobis, 179. 
x Signe of Rain,” 175. 
Simultaneona equations, 17, 
Six principles of justice, Solomon’s, 334. 
Sixty-four he: ams, 320. 

Simarngding Tapia he lations, 44. 
ine et, trang! n8, 

Solar equations, 131. 
Solomon’s code of seston 3 334, 


Solomon's Temple 
m by Mary R. Smith, 383, 


‘* Sometime,” 

Songs of a nation wh 

Sonnet on nen oH. 

Solutions of ma ervatical probla 21, 265, 


Southcotters, 
lations ‘concerning matter, 67, 
by pang e universal language, 273. 


S Pahing neanta in Dag 138. 

pe reform in Congress, 

ppa spinning webs, 309, 

Somat ô, 261. 
Stars and constellations 282. 

Stentorian voices 268, 347, 386, 

ee water runs deep, 329. 
ublime, Master's Degree, 85. 

Sum aod product of two numbers equal, 206, 241 

Surnames beginning with I, 356. 


Tables ot Stone, size and welght, 160. 
Tea in Scotland, 281. 

Terms used talking to animals, 69. 
Thebes, 192. 


Totragrammaton, books on, 891. 
38.7 tase Robert B., 372, 


bad kappas, 358, 
Three dippers, 159. 
Three Impostore, 209. 
Three kings, in Orion, 37 
Three successive cighers (1888,) 0. 
Thomas, Isaiah, 26: 
‘Tonal System, Bassai mT. 
Tower in Siloam, 91. 
Triangle controvers , 167, 
i" Train up a child,” etc., 78, 294 
Tradition of moon peat the earth, 266 
Tradition on sneezing, 17: 
Tragedy, 279. 
Triads, of alt Bruno's, 267. 
Translation, ‘Train up a child,” 295 
Translations of quotation from Virgil, sii. 
Trinal fraction, 
Tune old cow died on, 315, 
Turning to the right, 350 
rare ae pet ne pheta, tribes, 151, 
elve angela, apostiea, prophets, N 
Twelve disciples. 194, 
Twelve pas polute in sneaesys a 
Twelve illustrious knights, 242. 
Twelve gates, 231. 
Umbrella, blatory, 
United States of Colbie 254, 346, 
nt language, rh a 
Unpunctuating Dobson 


( vir ) 


Values of pi, com n 
Taso ph parison, 125. 


Venison feast, 279, 
‘i Veatiges ot 6 Givillestion, author, 33. 
Visible 2,5 TT. 


viens, a; oe 
Visona, Morton's, 78, 
Visona and Volapiik, 948. 
Volapük, usiversal lan 
Voting in secret socicties, 


at, 76. 


Wande! Jow, 357. 
Waste- tof worta, 257, 333, 395. 
War of 1812-1814, pam on, 145, 178. 
Warmw—Warsau, eto 
Water rising before a routh, A5. 
Way, St. James's, 54, 
ax ores 1, 
of birth, Bohoeme’s, 56. 


_ Words eading in * do: 


ueeasion zon many revolo a3. 
“ wild arrel, h h bal lad, 290. p 
Witness my han ho 
Women a: Seite 
Wooden bore of Virgil's Æneėid, 362. 

LAJ and L cion, - 365. 
Wouter Van Twillor, 
Wynter, Dr., to Dr. Cheyne, BO. 


Fggrastt, 1 

pny fog casks, 

¥-King, hex p 517. 
noon ee vty 313, 
Year of co! n, 223. 

Z, leward, zed, sei os a 


Zam Zem, the well, 
Zounda, 207. 


Names and Noms de Plume of Correspondents. 


4, B.G, 318 Adelphus, 218. A, F-D. 
AB. ‘A 


L.A, 362, EN 3M. 
09, 904, S12, BIT 900, Sa B. C 
con, 396. Be È., 401. Ben, 284. 
son, Huldoh B., 251, 288. Berry. 

345. Beverly,’ Wm., 2A. Boyle”. a sr 268 


C., 398. C. H. M., 238. Cate- 
chumen, 300, C. C., 235, 238. Chris- 
tian, 300. | Clark, 268. Clark, Q. 8., 316. 
Classic, 404. Collector, 398. ' Cooke, Al- 
len B., 348. Conatant, 381.  Oritic, 404. 
Cruse, — G. T., WA. C. 8, 288, Oyn- 


31 
+ 
Djafar, W6, 404, Drury, D. M., 314. 


E. L. B., 316. Pere Academ; 
gipu" 261, 284. Ey doch 
0., 382. pihs T M., 296 


FJ PaM, F.E, B, 
Piden T M. C. Ford, Aquilla G., 


Foster, Shin. 00 
Gein €, Mrs. A T, 348, 


T3, 388 


81i, 
236. 


Tag pe, om, pa, wa 
"io, Gis ola. Golden E 308. 
GR aot. G. B. C., 245, ma $92, ‘bod. 
H., 258, 335 404, Hamcom), Sam'l F., 262, 
famition,. E weer 


oe i 
Holden 
B, R., 


r Air ye 


Jopi 232. 
Bopha 5 Ho. Sons 
e iling 
aon, L., 243. pon 36 
T. B., S37, 251. Inquirer IJ, 242, 399. 
Iowa, 86. "Irscel, 282.0 ‘ 


Jacob, %31. James, 332. 
J. G. D, %8% J.H, D., M. 


Toi, 20 

is 
How- 
S inet 


J. E. B., 396. 
J. J. J., 24. 


J. M. R329. J. O. E30 , 332. John, 
234, 202, 804, Johnson, John Jonas, 
235, 265, Jonathan, 31 WE g P. M, 
374, Junior, 874. 

L. 300. Leon, 251, 332. Lewellgn, B32. 
LH. A, 3% L. b. Wy L M; O., 
364. 08, 300, 316, 332, 896, 403. L. O. Kos 
235, 285, 348. , Egbert, 226. 

Mars Mi » Artemas, 300. 
Medlin M M. J., Be o, IGEA 
Morons J. H., 316. A Eri 816. 

Neophyte, 404. Noah, 33.  Noviti- 
ate, me aak, 


0,0 Observer, 329, 332, 396. 
0. H. É, Ae ‘315. Orleans, 314. Osmon, 391. 


Parker, F. J., WA. fe eng 285, = 
P, M. C., 268. Polkhorn, Isaac T. n, 238, 2A- 
Pro Bono, 348. 


Quartus, 404. 


R. 242, 287, 208, 290, 374. Reader, 284 
832, 384, 394. ` Richardson, John M., 34, ° 


Sanborn, Geo. d., 5%. 5. D. D., 312. 
Schindler, Solomon, 304. ` Searcher, » 294, 3 
364. Shiela Py 42. Stowell, T, Pa 
294, Student, 


T. B. M., 27. T, C. B., 37. 
Tooker, Wm. Wallace, 230. 


S., 227. Treadway, James, S15. 


300, 316, 404. 


Wa, Wilder, A., 
361, 987, 312, 813, 394. Will, 
H. A., 368, 


a4: 


ZBA, Bi 398. 
310. a 


a ot 


X., 230, 
Xenos, 


Z., 268, 284. 


Tenia, 
288. 


QUOTATIONS IN VOLUMES I TO VI. 


i aan not of 


aad ddof o Aliat dili 
4 angry aas paved boisean, treo meas- 
1; i, 45. 


4 King can bl a king can save. 
nation shad shail be born a day. 
o; restet ang 
4 pienopher rat 
Æneas hee de Te ele victoria ori iF, 388, 
L e from Salantetoetoe sh eeps well. li, 355. 


amis twelve ships com- 


vi, 364. 
i, 96. 


vi, 404. - 


Alt manim to @ lover. iv, 299. 
All thinga pola od hy one eer warn 

v 
All things began in order. Preface. Vo 
Alma Trn genuit celebres Rhedycina 


z iei nY his forces with the Athenian 
ower. 
the stone which the builders rejected " 
was compose three triangles. v, %. 
And when he died he left thenamehe bore. i, 95. 
And whenever the way seemed long. iv, 300. 
And whither would lead me then, vi, 299. 
Angels eat ft a welll, though the bright: 


ai 333. 


4, 121. 


A philo erresteth not. 
A prap e Sir 
aise otter | 


T his 
Ask of me and I will give the heathen 
ine inheritance. vi, 348. 

Ask of thy Mother Earth, why oaks were 
pn th io wi de 380. 

a east of languages stolen 

the 5 scraps. Preface, vol. i. 
At Dover divells George Brown Esquire. ti, 628. 
At least will die with harness on iT, ck, ii, 110. 
Ay, but to die, and go we know not wher A 

110. 


pa to observe the Truth in all 
593. 
Be ant Ho hear, ni iy 888. 


ii, 496, 
Blessed is ihe chk is E i in these 
a. iy, 223. 


iv, 335. 
Brevity i the soul of wit. 1. 272; ti, 365, 
Bright was the hour when Israel's 


said 
“Eripuit calo fulmen, septrumyue tyrants. 


Come like shadows, so deparl. ai, 855, 
Come under my plaidie. vase 343. 
Conduct i a n ha op tie i, 73,118; if, ot aoe. 
is e 

Constat er: onamepe rite ease inventos.vi vi, 268. 
Could sighs avert his dart’s relentless force. 
Could we with ink the ocean fill. 1] 195. 
Cowarda die many times before mee dante 

, Od. 

Oruel as death, aud hungry aa the 

Cujus rei soli Deo debetur gloria. x yi, 268, 


iil, 111. 
Curses not loud, but deep. il, 358. 
Drytight and Truth meet us with a oy aa. 
De tio nihil, in nihilum nil pose reve 


608, 672, 
Dead for a dueat, dead. ili, 110. 
Death is tha salve that ceaseth all annoy. iu, us 


Death the consoler. it, oA, 


po Aap pine teens reat: il, 578. 
nd endow a colleye or a cat. ui, lil. 
Die or a rose in aromatic pain. iil, 111, 


Efficiunt totum, casus, natura, voluntas. vi, 267 
raon said that Goethe said that P 
Culture. Title-page, vol, ti. 


i, 99, 134. 


sree e ags to the libraries, Truth to the 
said. ly, 271. 


ls 234, ir: Mra oy in ii, 105, 192 


Bure vi, 5 
Even-handed 
Every bunch Taian isa mighty foreet- 


i, 415. 
Every oy Sees See is a center of the uni” ier 
Evil cor poemnentections corrupt good mwannera: s 


80. 
Exalted to heaven in point of privilege, iv, 386 


Feela a thousand deaths in fearing one. itt D, 
First in war, firat in peace. v, 365, 
Five brethren of the rose. y 25. 
Four first acts already ns 
1, 154, 234; U, ar, 607, 618, 

Friendship the oon? the ‘dark 1, 78, 
From onr inns a stranger might 

that we poe a nation o; af poets. a 11. 
Full of sound and fury signifying nothé 


Gather up the fragmenta that nothing bela S 
Give me a place to stand and 1 will move : 


the iff, 141, 
Give me the making of the songs. 
if 50, Sl; vV; 6 
God hath vi, 3€6. 
Godisa pole whose olrcumyerence is 
qretyhare: 1, 300; ili, 61, 62; lv, 412; v, 36. 
God of Chriat is a consuming a "ty, 430. 
God tempers the wind to the ahorn . iy, S85. 
God's image done lil, 69, 
i: il, 
Good Lord deliver me ii, 


sta. 
oa tp Ghent to Aiz, 1, 75, 131, 142. 


(u) 


Hail Morphy, bloodleaa victor, hail. vi, 299. 
Hang it, I like to be liked, i, 269. 
mortal crowd. vi, 298. 
He dies and makes no sign. lil, 110, 
Tepe as joyful as Archimedes. i, 37. 
He ia a rash man, who cute Kee pore math- 
matics, pronounces the paiya: si 
He killed her, yes he killed her. iv, 344 
He Seal behets la ħis own calamity. iti, oA. 
sa yinga me sha Rome of one ymy, $4 
L n 
He whe k ices himself knows hia own 1, 988: 


Crea 
He who lived long ago, in the morning wv’ 
the world, v Tas 
Heard ye those (oud contending waves. 
Heaven is one. vi, 
Heaven's empress mingles with the im- 
Hew ae line, let the chips fall where 
may. 
Hic: Diophantus habet timulum, 
His name alone strikes every title 


fy, 412, 
vi, 258; 335. 
dead, 


if, 496, 510, 

His school-room must have spente an 
ogre'a den, » 13, Ji, 557. 
History is philosophy teaching by ceampla 


i, HL 
History teaches you what has been done a 


v, 344, 380 
Hoe in tumbo, jac esbyter et oF vi, 284, 
How can I think separate, and all prety. 
How fast soever the tongue may run, the j 
Tiamat runs faster. $ ti, 402. 
How much is lo be done. pet aak vi. 
How oft we lay the volume down Ji a, 


Preface, wl T 
zonani is but a man who lives papet 


acet 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan. il, 132. 
In winter you may read them ad ignem. 


i, 100; ifi, 46, 
Indez learning turna no student k 
araw fi, 560, +4 
rm of purpose. 
Ti ta more blessed to Rive than to receive, ` 


iv, 
It neither speaks nor hides, but a es. 
Tiare vol vi. 


Keeping bachellor’s hall, 
now thy. 


Learn to know all, but keep thyse at ens 
if, 447; ill, 29, 

Leave no stone unturned. il, 345. 
Let no one ignorant of geometry eni ar E e 
ill, e 


ii, 386; 
Let the world go round and round. “ty, 
Let us resist ne tee eee ide 


Life is 

Fie te thy agent tine h ae 
ve to thy neighbor, live unto t God. vi? 364, 

Long, “eng be my heard with such mem- 


Preface, Y Vol, at 
before you 


jou leap. 272; i, S58. 
Loud mourna Wha to cts xt lopa dere: fy, 299, 
Lympha pudica Dern videt et erubuit. 

1, 6,27, 153; 1v, 430, 


Marte mat virtue puer ; sic itur ad 


311, 
agen ab integro saeclorum austere 


Prefaec, Vol. vi. 
Make assurance doubly sure. i. 272; il, 355. 
Man has converted Europe into a book- 

binder’s s ll, 384. 


vy. 397, Manisa tio: -legged animal without 
mai ! Great Britain beaten by hardens Seathers. , 332, 304. 
, 11, at. Man is born, he suffers, and dies, iti, 142. 
Man vis the fret dialogue that Nature 
ha 
T am w Carikan, truth, and the if vi. Hy Miniaton to a mind diseased. it Pe 
am the way, the an e lfe. v . tar rogata tenere; denier dope” 
Tasked philosophy how I pold have of ra kakaii ie . 79. 
her the thing I would, ili, 64. MY heart ís in the Highlands. ly, 344. 
I cannot tell how truth may be. It, 368, life, T love the. {, 280. 
I dare do all that may become aman. i, 356. Mi love, she's but a lassie yet. il, 496, 
I expect to pass this world but once. 
1, 74; 11, 380, 656. Nature formed but one Nae hy 
Poe lost a day il, 643, 083, 588, , 11, 28; fil, 43; tv, 404 
I've seen a shop dance a reel. vy, 412. Necessity is the wither of invention. ` Ai, 
Imourn not those who banish'd from the Necessity, the tyrant’e plea. i, 272; il, 355. 
light. i h |. New ocedsions teach new duties. 1l, 624. 
yous ake for areply. 15. Night drew her sable mantle down. v, BT. 
nk thee Lord Wor last night's sleep. a 829, Nine days they fell. , 225) 299. 
t thought the sparrows note from Ree. 200 No danger should deter from acts of ‘mercy. 
1, 11, 82. 
I, too,shepherds,in Arcadia dwelt.il, 498; pi 34, Noh l ponderous or ft 
T would ak sage thee to the very echo, * i, 356, 4 eee “pide = 
it were done, when 'tis done. 1, 356. Not dead, but gone re ` I, 112. 
Jupiter were to speak. i 427. Nothing endures save art, vi, 364. 
ye dý en = your sins, whether I go ye ee wot a ne speu what a arira: iv, 385. 
Ya h 
In books li ties * the ‘koul af all jast ime. p leaving it “ie hipinihted Aiah Hohe 856. 
Preface, Vol. vi. Nothing ie ‘a believed, which it not ander’ 
a fout que j'y sonra encore. v. 148, 195, atood. 1, 224, 
In most admired disorder, il, 356. á 3 s0 hard but search will find it out. 


Te Dataa aie to look and to rejoice, li, 496. 
= other. ano’ Britain see. i, 1 


il, 414. 
Non god digestion saait ow Appir. ii, 356. 
Nie pied ar Sa ce sare : est a a 


(i ) 


O, Galilean! Thou hast conquered, iil, 76, 127. 
o, my God, woe are we. ii, Hi 
Othou Parnassus ! whom [now survey» iv, 412. 
Oh he was dull, yes, dreadful dull. ii, 328. 
One more seare th me. if, 
fell swoop 
oe law, one tongue, one faith. iv, 315. 
Our birth is but a sleep and hal ha ee 
Out of the brain, a thought, th 447. 
Ouer So hills and far away d 
Over the sea, see the flamtugo flaming ge. a 
Owe no man anything but love. y 385. 
Packed his knapsack on his back. ty, H4. 


Perish France and the Colonies. i, 14. 
Peiology is the mathematica of the soul, il, 332, 
Philosophy és the complement of theosophy. 


Plato is my friend. _ Preface vol. II. iit, 45. 

Plato thou artan qudience thyself. i, 315; ii, 329. 

Present fears are leas than im- tt 
nar is wherever found, Preface, Vol. vi. 


Pro A si the Sly u d. SP5, 
ne ta sin as anoa iv, 385. 
Pronounced those solemn words that bind’ 
a God. vi, 
{ ‘ations of folk-lore.) vi, 250. 
tations in New Testament.) vi, 277, 
sien e a wit read no more,” m 
Rich is that universal sal self whom ow, fF - 
Sorippen as the soul, v, 26. 
Richard is himself again. 1, 272; ti, 355. 
Sacred primal si i, 414. 
Sacrum pingas non macrum sac- f 
Screw your courage to the sticking Place.’ is: 
Sear and yellow ii, 356. 
Sadon ciiis Sears r Homer dead. 
63, 69; ii, fees 642; vi, 329. 
Seven hours to ne ‘rit le-page, Vol, vi. 
Shut up in meast content. Ui, 356. 
Sic oportet ad librum. 145. 
Silver spade to dig hia grave i, 101. 
Sleep, (quotations upo , 379. 
srenly én this quiet room, y, 16, 
knits up the revelled sleeve von. 
Some Dularete, drunk with truths and wine. ne a 
16. 


Some odds and ends with homely truths tha. chee 
re vo. 


re AN when all life’s lessons have «1, 363 
Some write heir’ deeds in marble. v, 180. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, li, 356. 


Stand out from between me and the sun. yi 237. 
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